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FOREWORD. 


I N this Report an attempt is made to outline some of the 
more important problems, political, so('ial, and economic, 
whicli confront the Administration of India, as well as some 
of the methods by which these )>roblems are being attacked. 
The period under review extends from April 1917 to December 
1918, the months falluig l)etween the end of the iinancial yt^ar 
(March 31st) and the ond of the (‘alendar year (D<‘cember 
31st) having been included with tlie object of iiiinimising 
the interval which necessarily cla]).se8 between the latest 
occurren(*es dcscribt'd in a lie])ort and tlui date upon which 
that Re])ort becomes available to the j)u)>lic. 

Alike in ilie plnux^.s (»f foreign politic'.s, of constitutional 
reform, and ot economic development, this period has beem 
full of interest-. It has setai th(‘ last di^sperate (dfort of 
tlie Central Row’crs : llie threatened approac'h of ilni war to 
tlie borders of India : the rally of th<i counlrv's iesour(*es to the 
Prime Minister’s call. It lias witnessed much constitutional 
activity, both preceding and iollowing the declaration of August 
2(uh, ])erhaps tlie most momentous an])oun(*ement c)! policy 
ever made by Croat Britain to India. It has seen consi- 
derable industrial and coinmc’rcial activity, ^idebyside with 
ri.sing prices entailing distress lothe poorer classes. Both on 
account of the magnitude of tlie changes whicli it has wit- 
nessed, and the importanct^ of the events by which it has 
been characterised, it \sull probabl} rank among the most 
notable years in the history of the connection between Great 
Britain and India. 
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India in the years 1917-18 


CHAPTER I. 
India and the War. 


Tho co\irs(‘ of aflairs in fndia iluriiijf tlu' yours 11)17 luul IDlls 
lias boon so far j^ovoriiod by tlo' \vorld-<‘onfliol that it iidj^ht 
well seem moici a|)|)roi)riato to entitle this whole Report, rather 
tlian one single elui])t.e of it, “ India and the War.’ Fortius 
very reason any a(!C(»iint of Ijidia during the ])eriod under 
revi(!W must be prefaced by an estimate of two principal factors 
which have dominated that period- what India has done for the 
war, and what the war has done for India. In the ease of the 
first, it is possible to acliieve something likis pi'ceision. We are 
here dealing largely with men. munitions, money and like things 
admitting of e.vact measurement. But in the cas(‘ ot the second, 
any estimate of the kind hiirc attem])ted must be jwovisionai. 
Not until years have passed, will it be possible ta) detcrmi)n; 
with coni])letcness the elfeet exert('d by the war upon Indhi 
either in the moral or in the material sphere. At present, we 
are too close to the canvas to do liiore than s])oculate upon the 
outlines which the picture will ultimately assume. 

No review of India’s w'ar effort is ])ossiblc without some 
aceou))t of the difh/iulties under which 
war effort was made. In other parts 

the Empire, it is not always realised 
with sufficient clearness that at the outbreak of the world 
struggle, India was most inadequately cqui])ped for the part 
she was ultimately compelled to play therein. Only a very 
short time Indore the war. it had been officially determined by 
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Great Britain tlyt tlie standard of the Indian military establish- 
ment was to be that retjuired for the defence of India’s own 
frontiers. In consequence all the equipment, all the transport, 
all the supplies were bussed upon that standard. Yet in the 
course of the struggle India was obliged to undertake the task 
not merely of safeguardirig lier frontiers but also of rendering 
assistance to the Emy)ire in half a dozen theatres of war widely 
remote from thejn. This is not the place to recount in detail the 
services rendered by Indian troops in France, in East Africa, in 
i’alestine, in Mesopotamia, in Salonica, in Aden and tlie Persian 
(!ulf; but some id('.a. of the strain suddenly ])Iaced upon the 
Indian military machine may b(‘ gatluned from the fact that 
by the end of the .second year of the war, nearly 80,000 
British olUcers and men, and 210,000 Indian officers and men, 
all fully trained and e(piipped, liad been despatched overseas. 
From the very first day, it was the policy of the (Joverninent 

of India to give readily to the Homt‘. 

Her early efforts. ^ m i 

(o)vernment or everything it iiossessod, 

whether troops or war materials. August H)Ii found the Indian 
Army at war stnmgth, the magazines full, and the e(piij)m(mt 
complete to the prescrilxal standard. Every etTort W'as made 
to meet the increasing demands of the War Office in the way 
of materials ; and, in Lord Ifardinge's ])hrase, India w'as bled 
** absolutely whiter" At' first there w^as no question of an ex- 
pedition to Mesopotamia, 'riie Oovernment of India's sole 
])i;e-oceupation was to make every ])ossiblc sacrifice in order 
to secure a successful })rosecution of the war in France. After 
the starting of operations in Mesopotamia, India's owm needs 

became pressing, and the results of her 
Her Difficulties. . ‘ i ^ u 

previous sacritices wxwe severely lelt. 

Some of her best troops had been taken ; there had been a 

heavy drain on all sup])lies. At the same time, there w^as a 

shortage of sea-transport, and essential munitions from England 

were in large measure cut off. As a natural result, the Indian 

military machine shqwa^d signs of breaking do\vn under the 

strain. The Report of the Mesopotamia Commission proved 

how inadequate was the “ frontier war ” standard in face of 

the crushing burden placed upon it by unforeseen circumstances. 


Her Difficulties. 
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Frontier Affairs. 


But by the time that Report was published, tlie Indian Head- 
quarters Staff had been strengthened, the military machine had 

adapted itself to th(' iiew situation, 
Reorganization. result of the brilliant cam- 

paign of Sir Stanley Maude, Baghdad was ca])tured and a 
series of heavy <]efeats W(ire inflicted upon tlie Turks. It nuist 
also be remcunbered that in addition to her war s(‘rvices to tln^ 
Kinpire at large*, Bidia has been compelled to ui\dertake measiires 
for the defence of her own borders, - a function |)re\iously 
regarded as the be-all and end-all (»f her military system. 
As a matter of fact this task has constituted ojdy a fraction of 
the war-burden whicli she has sustaim*d, though by itself it luis 
been suflicient to cause h(*r anxiety. Ilrii'tly the situation 
may be described thus. In inaintainiiig tin* ])(‘ace of tln^ 
North-West Frontier (b>vt*rnmejrt has l>een assisted by tln^ 
Iriendly neutrality of Afghanistan. In the y(^ar 11 ) 18 , when 
(Jernian machiuatiors arising out of tlie colla])se of Russia 

seemed to threaten the very gates of 
India, the attitude of His Majesty the 
Amir was designated by Lord Chelmsford as the brightest spot 
in an otherwise gloomy ])ieture. There seemed at tluit time 
reason to f(‘ar that Germany would succeed iiv stirring u]) troubh'. 
through the avenues of Russian Turkistan and Rersia. The 
maintenance of the stalu^s quo in Persia was a iuatter of yital 
importance. The government of the country had sliowii itself 
powerless to resist attack or to maintain order, and enemy 

forces, in violation of Persian neutra- 
lity, occupied various strategic ]>oints. 
We therefore came to Persia's assistance end at the same time 
safeguarded the approaches to India by establishing cordons 
along Western and Eastern Persia, by extending the Nushki 
railway to the Persian frontier, and by temporarily occupying 
Baku in order to block the enemy line of advance along the 
Trans-Caucasian and ^Trans-Caspian Railways. As niay well 
be imagined, the management of these affairs caused no small 

anxiety and expenditure to the Govern- 
Unruly Tribesmen. ^ent of India. To this some refer- 
ence is made elsewhere, but it is to be noticed that during 


Persia. 
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The Mahsuds. 


the years 1917 9ad 1918, the situation was not eased by dis- 
turbances upon the North-West and to a lesser extent upon the 
North-East Frontier. The troubles in the latter region were 
comparatively insignificant. The opposition of some of the 
Kuki Chiefs to recruiting developed into armed rebellion calling 
for combined action on the part of the local Governments of 
Burma and Assam. On the North-West Frontier, however, 
matters were more serious. As was mentioned in the Report on 
the Administration of India for the year 191()-17, the period at 
present luuh'.r nwiew opened with trouble between ourselves 

and the Malisud tribe. In March 1917, 
raiding gangs of Mahsuds from over the 
border made a strong demonstration against the fort at Sarwakai. 
Kxaggeratcal rumours as to the dilliculties of the British 
(ioveniment, and as to the successes of the Central Powers. 
l(‘d. to a hostile combination of the younger and more adven- 
turous tribesmen. Malisud attacks on posts and convoys 
iK'cessitated the despatch of an expeditionary force. The 
Waziristan Field Force, as it was called, concentrated at 
tiandola in dune 1917, and advanced into the Mahsud country, 
meeting with little resistanci* from the tribesmen, who, be- 
lieving that there were no troojis available, were taken b\ 
surpristi. The operations werc^- admirably managed, and oin e 
more the new arm, the air-service, proved its great moral valu(‘. 
On July 2nd 1917, tlu^ Mahsuds sued for peace and in August 
accepted the terms dictated to them. These terms included the 
surrender of Government rithis which had fallen into their hands 
during previous engagements, the acceptance of which stipula' 
tion is recognised by those who know the frontier as convincing 
evidence of genuine, if probably temporary, penitence. The 
Mohmands, who have been spasmodically restless, were still 
under a very strong Jblockade in the spring of 1917. In May 

1917 they were compelled to sue for 
terms, and thes 4 > terms, though severe, 
were entirely accepted* in July. Tliroiighout the remainder 
of the period under review the North-West Frontier remained 
quiet. There was indeed a certain amount of trouble in the 
interior of Baluchistan, where the ignorant Mari tribesmen. 


T1:|^ Mohmands. 
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The Maris. 


deeply affected by rumours of German victories and British 

defeats, were seizo<i by an unfounded 
suspicion that they were about to be 
recruited by force. In tlie be^innini; of 1918 tln^y made a 
sudden attack on the levy post at Gunibaz and were only 
beaten off after severe iiuhtin^. In March 1918 a piaiitive 
force was despatched auainst them, with tlie result that in 
April, the unconditional submission of the whole tribe was 
received. The j)eace of the frontier withstood a severe strain 
in the critical months of the spring* of 1918, when rumours 
were rife of the ap])r()ach tlirouirh Afiihanistan of lar^L^e (German 
and Turkish armies. So far from (‘ansiiii^ trouble, these 
ruriioiirs seetn to have led the inhabitants of frontier <lis- 
triets to disj)lay increas(*d loyalty to (lovcu'iiment, — a feelinij; 
which found (‘Xprcssion in nmewed (dTorts at n'cruit iny, and 
in increased sultscrif)tions to the W ar Loan. 

It is thus ])lain tliai in taking li(*r share in ilie war, India has 
liad to meet and overcome certain very serious disadvantages, — 
inado((nate equipment, threatened invasion, iintranqiiil borders. 
All these she has successfully surmounted, and despite them, 
lias rendered invaluable services to the Empire at large. It will 
be convenient to consider these services under the general head- 
ings of men, of money, and of munitions. 

The efforts made by India in the war of man-])ower have 
greatly surpassed all expectations. At 
the outbr(‘ak of the war, tlK'.re were 
some 80,000 British officers and 
men in India, and some 230,000 Indian ranks, combatants 
and non-combatants. During the war, the (Government of 
India recruited on a voluntary basis over 800,000 com- 
batants, and more than 400,000 non-combatants, giving a 
grand total of about 1*3 million men*. 'Prior to the war the 
normal recruitment of combatants for the Indian Army^ was 
about 15,000 men a year. In the year ending May 1917, thanks 
to the efforts of the Administration, this figure had risen to 
121,000, and in the year ending May 1918, to over 300,000. 


India’s Effort in Man- 
Power. 


♦ Pigures suppliod by Army Headquarter'^, Indii. 
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But in tho early part of the year 1918, the military situation 
underwent a change entailing important conse(]uences for 
India, the result being an immense stimulus to her war efforts 
in ev(‘ry dinictiom Th(‘ eolla})se of Russia towards the end 


The German Menace. 


of 1917 liad thrown on the Allies an 
additional burden; but tlie situation 


became infinitely more dangerous after the Brest Ijitovsk 
treaty, when t!ern\any exploited the Bolshevik tiovernment in 
Russia with lli(‘ object of carrying the war into tlun^kist . 
The Oentral Powers were at this time making a great effort to 
embarrass tli(‘ Kni]»ir(‘ in Asia, hoping to |)r(^vent tin* with- 
drawal of troops front that (jiiarter for the reinforcement of 
tin* British armies asseitdthal on tlie AVestfuti Front. (!erman 


troops overran and o(‘cu])i(al a larg(‘ part of Southern Russia, 
crossed the Black Sea to Batum and into the {Caucasus, whihi 
Turkish troops invaded Pei'sia. Some of the steps taken by 
Oovernnu'nt to meet the Persian situation have already been 


described ; but as no information was available at tin* linn*, 
popular opinion in India faih*d to rc'alise tin* immi]H*nce of 

the peril. On April lind, li)18, the 

The Prime Minister’s uddrossecl to the Vice- 

Telegram. 

roy of India a telegram, the salient 
portion of which was as follows : — 

‘‘ At this time, when the intention of the rulers of (iermany 
t,o establis1\ a. tyranny, not only over all Euro])e but 
over Asia as well, has become transparently clear, I 
wish to ask the (government and people of India to 
redouble their efforts. Thanks to the heroic efforts 


of the British armies, assisted by their Allies, the 
attempt of tlie enemy in the west is being checked, but 
if we are to prevent the menace spreading to the East 
and gradually engulfing the world, every lover of free- 
dom and law must play his part. I have no doubt 
that India will add to the laurels it has already won, 
and will equip itself on an even greater scale than at 
present to be the bulwark which will save Asia from 
the tide of oppression and disorder which it is the 
object of the enemy to achieve.” 
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The Viceroy, on behalf of all India, replied on April 5th 
as follows : — 

Your message comes at a time when all India is stirred 

to the de])ths bv the noble 
Lord Chelmsford’s Reply. ^ i , , 

sacrinces now l)eiu;^ made by 

the British |)eople in the caus(‘ of the world's freedom 
and by th(‘ stern unalterable resolution which those 
sacrili(*('s evinci‘. India, anxious yet confident, realises 
fo the full t}i(‘ yrcat issues at stake in this des[)erat(^ 
<'onfIi(‘t, and your trumpet call at this (‘risis will not 
fall upon (h‘af ears. 1 had conruhmt that it will 
awaken the priiuM's and 1 lie p^'opk's' leaders to a keener 
sense of the m’ave danger which, stemmed in Europe, 
now threatens to m(»ve eastwards. I shall look to 
tluMu for (h(‘ fullest (effort and the fullest sacrifice to 
safeLUiard th • soil of t.heir mother-land against all 
atf(Mnpts of a cruel and unsiuaipulous imemy, and to 
S(‘(‘ure th(‘ final triumph of those ichnils of just ice and 
honour for \vhi(*h the Jh’itish Empin^ stands." 

In order to S(‘eur(» tiu' rally of all India's r(‘sourc(*s t,o the 
Em[)ire's assistance*, a Wa,r (kinh^rence 
Dcll.i fr-.n. A],!'!! 27f.li (o 
2bth, 1918. (\*rtain linliim (diiefs were 
ask(*d to attend, as well as all tin* non-official members oPt-ln* 
Imperial Legislative Couneii. The tVntral (lovernriient also 
invited the Provincial Goverumenis to send (h'deiiates of all 
shades of ojunion. The object of the Conference was to invite 
the co-operation of all classes, first, in sinkinii^ domestic dissen- 
sions and in brin,ii;in;i: about a cessation of political propai^anda 
during the present crisis ; secondly, in comtcrtini^ measures for 
the successful jirosecution of the war, with special reference 
to man-power and the development of Indian resources ; and 
thirdly, in cliecrfully ^bearing the sacrifices demanded^for the 
acliievement of victory. , 

The Conference* was opened by the Viceroy in a speech 
explaining the menace of which the Prime Minister had spoken. 

The proceedings of the Delhi Conference are described in a special 
Report. • 


Proceedings of the Delhi 
War Conference. 
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lie pointed ont how Germany had already thrown into Central 
Asia her pioneers of intrii^ue and her agents of disintegration ; 
how the colla{)se of Russia into anarcliv had opened a door 
for Germany leading up to the very eonfines of India. lie 
then hrieily referred to the salient features of the political 
situation on the North-West Frontier * — 

“ In the north, there is a bulwark against German intrigue 
and ({(Muiian machinations. I refer to our staunch 
friend and allv. His Majesty the Amir of Afglianistan. 
As you are aware, at the outbreak of the war. His 
Maj(‘sty gave his Royal word that, so long as the 
iiul(‘pendenc(‘ and integrity of his kingdom were not 
threateiK'd, he would maintain neutrality, lie has 
ke])t his Koval wor<l unswervingly, in spite of every 
attempt of our enemies to seduce him from his ■|)urpose, 
and to embarrass his position, and I do not beli(we 
that in the history of tliis country, tln^ relations 
betw(M*n any Amir of AfghanivStan and any Vic^eroy 
of India have been more cordial or mutually confident 
than they are to-day. But in Afghanistan, as in 
India, there are many ignorant ])eople, credulous 
peojde, fanati(*al pco])le, such as at a time of world 
excitement may bi^ carried away by any wind of 
vain doctrine. Such ])ersons may at any moment 
become a serious embarrassment to wise and level- 
headed statesmanship. One of our first thoughts 
therefore at this time must be how we can best assist 
the Amir of Afghanistan, who has in the interests 
of his country winch he loves, and in accordance 
with the pledges which he has given, kept his ship 
on a straight course of neutrality between the reefs 
that have so often surrounded him. We can, I 
believe, best do so bv showing our enemies first 
that India stands solid as' rock and that the 
lambent flame of anarchical intrigue will find nothing 
inflammable in tliis country — nay rather, will be 
smothered and extinguished forthwith should it 
approach by the dead weight of our unity of purpose ; 
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j-econd that should ever our enemy have the hard!* 
hofKl to bring force in the diret'tion of our borders, 
we are ready with munitions and num to fulfil our 
obligations to tlie Amir of Afglianistan by assisting 
him in re])elling foreign aggr(‘ssion and fmther to 
guard our own willi th(‘ wludi* ]naii-|M)wei‘ and re- 
s(nirees of India ready behind us. ' 


At the ( onclusion of his s])ee(‘.h, the \ iceroy read to tlie 
confereiU'e a giacious message from His Majc^sty, tlie King- 
Kmjjeror, wl\ich (‘onlaim'd the following passage: — 


His Majesty’s Message. 


(Jreat as lias lieen India's eontribution to tln‘ (‘ommon 

(•aus(' of the Alli(*s, it- is by 
iio means the full nuaisure of 
her r(‘Sour(*(*s and stnoietii. 1 rejoict', to know that 
tlnur (l(‘V(‘lopm(mt and tlie fuller utilisation (»f her 
man-])ow(‘r 'viil b(‘ tlu‘ lii'st care of tin* (^lufenmee, 
'rii(* n(*(‘d of the Kni]>ire is India's opportunity, ajid 
I am (‘onfuhuit that, under the, siu’e guidaiua^. ol mv 
\’i<‘ei'oy, her ])(*()ple will not- fail in tln^ir endeavours.'’ 


The r(*s])ojis(‘ of the ( bnbo’ence was immediate^ The b‘ad 
given by tht‘ Knglish ollieials was li<‘artily followed by the 
English and Indian non-oflicials. (binnntt(H*s W(‘re a,])])()inted 
on man-]) 0 ^\(U' and on resources, which made recommendations 
with the object of furnishing incr(‘ased provisions of men, 
munitions and money. The ])rovi.sion of men had ulrcaidy 
been taken in hand by the Central Recruit ing Board, consti- 
tuted in June 1917, the activities of which were now re- 
doubled. A similar organisation for the jiiovision of munitions 
was already in existence in the shape of the Munitions Board, 
under whose care the resources of India were developed and 
materialised with a rapidity never before reached. Special 
Boards were set up to achieve jiarticulai* jiurposes. The 
Central Publicity Boaifl undertook active propaganda lor the 
information of the public, which was executed through the 
medium of Provincial Boards and the agency of the Press 
of India. The Central Communications Board, to which 
reference is made elsewhere, was constituted to co-ordinfite 
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tho working of fhe rnilways. Tho Central Food Stuffs and 
Trans])ort Board was flosigned to facilitate the 0 ([iutable 
distribution of supydics. The (Jeniral Eiuydoyrnent and Ijabour 
lioard aimed at furnivshing (Joverumeut with the necessary 
labour, and at utilising the many offers of voluntary service 
which poured in.* 

The impetus which the Delhi Conference, and the organisa- 
tions set uj) in conseiiuence of it, 

Increased Efforts. . . i . r r t 

gave to the war eflort ot India, was 

very remarkable. In man-power, in particular, the results 
surpassed all expeotaiions. As a result of the (V)nference, 
India urid(Ttook to contribute half a million combatant recruits 
during the tvv('lv<'. months commencing on June 1st, 1918. 
Doubts wer(' expressed in some (piartcu’s regarding the possi- 
bility of fultilling the yiledge, as the yirevious year had yielded 
only 270,000 combatants. But so successful was the increasing 
effort made ])y the recruiting organisations, both central and 
local, that by Novendx'r 11th 1918, the date when the armistieo 
was declared, over 200,000 recruits had been obtained, and 

there is every reason to believe that 
the 300,000 recruits required during 
the remaining seven months would have l)ecn forthcoming, 
had recruiting continued. The efforts which were made by 
tlici provincial authorities both befon^ and after this time wore 
beyond all yiraise. Space would be lacking to deal justly with 
the efforts made by each province, but two examples may be 

picked out for special mention. The 
Punjab during the first 2 A years of the 
war furnished .110,000 fighting men to the. Indian Army. 
During the single year from April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918. 
it raised over 114,000 to fight the battles of tlie Empire. 
In the United Piovinces, the number of combatants 
serving in the Army on January 1st, 1917 was only vsome 
35,000.* But with the inauguration of t'ue territorial recruiting 
system and the establishment of the United Provinces War 
Board in the middle of the year, 1917, the recruitment of men 

♦ The work of thest' Boiirda is described iu a series of Reports, to which 
reference is invited- 


Results. 


Provincial Efforts. 
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from tlio Provinces expanded »^reatly. Diiitn^ the latter half 
of the year, nearly combatant riM iaiits were enrolh'd ; 

and a year later during the correspondinir period of 1918, this 
number was d<ud)led. The total number rt'cruitt'd during tlie 
last two years was just under Mt),(K)0. In tlie matter of non- 
combatant recruitinjj:, the Pnited Provinces was far ahead 
of the otlier provinces of India, and tlie total number of com- 
batant and non-coml)a*ant n*cruits furnislied bi*tween A])ril 
1917 and X()V(md)er 1918 was over ::i009)i)0. Th(‘ tdTorts made 
l>y the Punjab ami the Pnittal Provinc(‘s, tlioui^h (‘ailing for 
sj)i‘cial mention as tin' most striking cxainoh's, are generally 
tvpical of the (dVorts which W('n‘ ma<le by oth(‘r provincial 
administrations in India. 


Jt must not, how(‘ver, b(‘ fori^otten that Ih'itish India is far 

from furtiisliin^ tlie only recruiting 
The Indian States. , ‘ nM 

izround lor tin' Indian army. 1 he 

si‘rvic(‘s rend<‘r(Ml in the way of jnan-jiower by the Indian States 
(*all for mor<* than a passing imuition. In 1911, twenty-seven 
Indian States had contin^ouits (d lm]>erial Si'rvicc^ Troops, and 
these wert‘ witliout t‘xc(‘ption olT(‘r(‘d for s('rvice ov(*rseas in the 
(irst wecdcs of 11 h‘ war. Offers of (-avalry came from Alwar, 

I jhavna^ar, Bhopal. (J walior, Hyderabad, 1 ndon), »lodhpur, 
Kashmir, Mysore, Navana^ar, Patiala, llamj>ur and Udaijmr ; 
offers of infantry canu* from Alwar, Bahawaljmr, Bharat])ur, 
(Jwalior. Jind, Ka])urthala, Kashmir, lvhairj)ur, Nabha, Patiala 
and Kampur ; oilers of mountain artillery came from Kashmir 
and of camelry from Bikanir ; offers of sappers from Karidkot, 
Malcrkotla, Sirmur and 'Pehri ; olTers of transport from 
Bahawalpur, Bharatpur, (! walior, Indoi e, Jaipur, Khairpur, 
and Mysore ; and offers of despatch riders from Idar and Rutlam. 
All tliese have been on active service in France, in Mesopotamia, 
in Salonica, in Egypt, in East Africa, tfnd on the North-West 
Frontier and on duty in India. The States were later invited 
to allow their troopj# to be incorporated during the w!ir in the 
regular army. In certain States a shheme was set on foot to 
raise battalions for the army, composed, as far as might be, of 
subjects of the States and officered, paid and equipped by 
Government. In addition, the great majority of States have 
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given every facility to Britisn recruiting parties to enter their 
territories and the numbers recruited from them for the Indian 
army have increased very materially in the last part of the war. 
In the year ending with March 3lst, 1917, the States in direct 
relation with the Government of India gave to the Imperial 
Service Troops and to the Indian Army nearly 9,000 com- 
batant recruits ; in the year ending with the 30th June 1918, 
they gave some 33,000 combatants and more than 5,000 
non-combatants. To these again must be added the figures 
of recruitments for the Indian Army in States which are 
in direct relation with local Governments and not with the 
Government of India. The total contribution of all the Indian 
States in the year ending the 30th June 1918, is probably 
some 50,000 men, and since the outbreak of the war, the total 
recruitment from this source cannot be less than 100,000 men. 

Special mention must be made of the assistance rendered 
to the Empire by our ally Nepal. 
Nepal. More than one-sixth of the total ])opula- 

tion belonging to the martial classes between the ages of 18 and 
35 has been given to the colours. 

It should be realised that all these men have been 

recruited upon a voluntary basis. 

Improved Service Condi- Considerable inducements to enlist- 
tions. 

' ment are now constituted by the 

improved pay and ])rospects which have been introduced 
since the outbreak of the war. Since January 1917, the 
pay of the Indian commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks has been substantially increased. A Jamadar’s pay, 
for example, was raised by nearly 20 per cent. ; and a 
Havildar’s pay by more than 10 per cent. Since June 1917 
a bonus of £3-7s. has been given to every combatant recruit, 
and war bonuses every six months to trained soldiers. The 
ordinary pensions given to retiring officers and men of the Indian 
army have been considerably raised anA arrangements made 
for liberalising the conditions under which family pensions 
are granted to relations of deceased soldiers. In addition to 
these substantial advantages, a long-standing grievance has 
been removed in the admission of Indians to commissioned 
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ranks in the King's Army. Under the ^scheme devised 
to carry out a promise made in the declaration of August 
20th, of which more hereafter, a number of Indian gentlemen 
have been granted substantive commissions in recognition of 
their war services ; temporary commissions in the Indian army 
have also been granted to selected candidates ; a Cadet training 
college has been established at Indore : and a number of Indian 
gentlemen have been nominated for cadetships at the Iloyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. The effect of these concessions u})on 
the spirit of the Indian Army has been considerable. Efforts 
are being made as far as povssible to see that the Indian soldier 
receives the same care ajul atteiition as does his British comrade. 
A system is now on foot by whh^h Station lb)S|)itals will be 
provided for Indian troops on a plan parallel to that already 
sanctioned for British troops. The s])irit of comradeship 
between Englishmen and Indians, which has always formed 
so striking a feature ot tlui Indian Army, cannot fail to be 
enhanced by the increased liberality of treatment now meted 
out to Indians. 

It must not be supposed that the English and Anglo-Indians 

have been more backward than the 
The European Community, t i- i ^ ^ • i.i • 

Indians themselves in taking their 

share ot war effort. 'Fhe Indian Army Reserve of Officers has 
proved particularly valuable in replacing the casualties ampng 
British officers with Indian regiments. At the time of the 
intensified efforts which succeeded the Delhi War Conference, 
the appeals made for recruits met with a ready response. 
The English commercial community, already greatly depleted 
by war services, showed great self-sacrifi(;e in releasing men 
from positions of considerable importance. Nor was Govern- 
ment more backward, for in the jieriod covered by this review 
over 600 Government servants were relejfeed from various civil 
departments for military duty. Moreover, in 1918, local 
Governments were asl^ed for the names of civil officers who 
could be trained in certain staff an*d administrative duties, 
for employment in the event of emergency. Nearly 100 
officers were selected, and more than 80 completed their 
training. 
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The Indian Defence Force. 


The Indian Defence Force, constituted under the Act of 1917, 
came into active operation at the 
beginning of the ])eriod covered by this 
reijort. The military duties prescribed in the Act were a serious 
addition to the burden of normal civil vocations. Considering 
the fact that the staffs, both of (lovernment and of private est- 
ablishments, had been seriously depleted by the ordinary proces- 
ses of recruitment, the manner in which the work of the countrv 
was carried on, simultaneously with the obligatory military 
services, calls both for surprise and for admiration. The Indian 
Defence Force itself reached before long a state of efficiency 
which won tlie praise of tlie regular military authorities ; and 
testimonies of its ])ractical value were not wanting. On several 
occasions during 1917 and 1918, bodies of the Indian Defence 
Force rendered good service in the cause of peace and order when 
local disturbances, (uther on religious or on other groujids, 
threatened to disturb the normal life of the Indian community. 

It was not alone tlie men who did their share towards India's 

war eifort. Englisliwomen in India, 
Women’s War Work. i t ,i . ^ i j i 

like their sisters m England, did 

whatever they could to aid in the prosecution of the war. Parti- 
cularly during the year 1918, was there a great mobilization of 
woman-power, largely due to the initiative of the Association 
of JJnivcrsity Women in India. Bureaux of this Association 
were established in Calcutta and Bombay, and succeeded in 
opening up new iields of work for suitable women, besides 
generally regulating the market for women's labour. Medical 
women were taken fi'orn civil and put into military work, 
and a certain number of unemployed women graduates 
were discovered and utilised. From the early months of the 
war, it is hardly necessary to say, the energies of English 
and Anglo-Indian women in India were largely occupied in 
supplying comforts for the troops in various theatres of 
war. In this voluntary work, Indiai. women joined with 
great generosity. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of women who have taken up nursing as a 
profession for the duration of the war ; the majority of whom 
are serving in military hospitals in India. Besides those 
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actually enrolled as nurses, many women have gone through 
the preliminary training necessary for enrolment and could be 
made use of, should the demand increase, at any moment,* Much 
useful work, sometimes paid, more often voluntary, has been 
done by women in connection with the Canteens (‘stablished 
for soldiers in various parts of India. Ibit the most remarkable 
develo])ment of women's work during the year has been their 
employment in (Jovernment olfic(*s. (\)nsiderable expansion of 
the clerical staffs owing to war activities has resulted in the 
admission of a number of women to posts of importance and 
resj)onsibility. On the whole, it may be said that women in 
India have ])erformed valuable service in the war, despite the 
lack of those o])])ortunit ies which have led in England to 
their ein])loyment on a large scale. 

It is not only in man power that India has made a great 
effort during the war. In view of 
India s effort in money. poverty, her financial contributions 

have been very considerable. There are rigid limits to the 
taxable ca])ncity of India, leaving out of consideration the 
fact that tliree-cjuarters of the pojmlation dejiends u})on agricul- 
ture, and hence upon the incidence of the monsoon, for its 
means of ivelihood. As a result of these two factors, the 
expansion of direct taxation, a [)r niary (‘lement in the 
war finance of (Jreat Britain and her Dominions, has been 'very 
difficult in India. Desyiite this disadvantage, the financial 
assistance which India has rendered in the war has 
been substantial. In the first place comes expenditure in the 

way of military services. The ( ost of 
military exjieditions sent outside India 
does not normally fall upon the Indian Exchequer ; but in 
compliance with a request made by the Government of India, 
it was decided that India should contihue to pay the normal 
pre-war cost of maintaining those of her troops sent overseas, 
while the extra expehditure involved w'as met by the Imperial 
Government. That this burden has been no light one, is proved 
by the fact that the net expenditure on military services has 
risen from about £20 millions in 1912-13 to about £30 millions in 
1917-18. Nor was India content with rendering this assistance. 


Expenditure upon men. 
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considerable as it is in light of the fact that her annual revenue 
for the last six years has averaged less than £100 millions. In 
September 1918, under circumstances which will be described 
in a later chapter, the non-official members of the Imperial 
Legislative Counci’ accepted by a large majority a proposal 
that India should take over as from April 1st, 1918 the 
normal cost of 200,000 more men than she was then paying for. 
The effect of this decision was to raise the number of troops, for 
the normal cost of which India is responsible, from the ordinary 
peace strongtli of 1 00,000, to the substantial figure of 360,0(K). 
At the sam(‘ time, it was agreed that from April 1st, 1919 
the normal cost of 100,000 men more should be taken over. 
Fortunately, as it turu(*-d out, the cessation of hostilities rendered 
this unnecessary. It was estimated that these charges would 
work out to a grand total of £15 millions, but owing to the fact 
that the war terminated more s])eedily than was anticipated, 
the actual cost to hid a iij) to the end cf the period under 
review was some £12 millions. 


It has already been noticed that, the expansiveness of taxa- 
tion in India is strictly limited. In the 
India s free gift. before financial 

conditions had had time to adjust themselves to altered circum- 
stances, great damage was inflictixi on the Indian revenues. 
By the end of the year 1915-1(5, none the less, additional taxation 
was found to be possible, and the new taxes proved more 
productive than had been cx])ectcd. Details of these transac- 
tions will be found in the cha])ter dealing with India’s finance ; 
here it is sufficient to say that India found herself able to make 
a free gift of £100 millions towards alleviating in some measure 
the immense burden borne by the Imperial Government. Small 
as this sum may seem in comparison with the expenditure of 
European countries during the last four years, it must be 
remembered that it adds over 30 j^^er cent, to India’s national 
debt, that it is rather more than her entife income for a whole 
year, and that it entails an extra annual burden of 6 per cent, 
of that income for its maintenance. In 1916, again, further 
taxation was found possible ; and nearly £10 millions have been 
raised in this way during the last two years — a very substantial 
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contribution from so poor a country as* India. Further 
particulars as to the two War Loans, by which part of the £100 
millions was raised, will be found in another place. The two 
loans between them realised nearly £75 millions — an immense 
sum when -it is remembered that before the war the largest loan 
ever raised by CJovernmont in India was only some £:i million. 

Another very important means whereby India rendered 
financial aid in the pros(‘cniion o^ 

undertaken by the (jovernment of 
India on behalf of the Imperial tlovernment. India undertook 
to finance many war services, and to arrange for the export of 
enormous quantities of food-stufls and munitions of various 
kinds. For this, it is true, she received ])aymont in London, 
but owing to the difficulty of transferring funds from England, 
she had herself to find the money in the first instance. 
During the financial year 1918, India spent on behalf of the 
Imperial (Jovernment some £110 millions and the funds which 
had to be provided in 1918-19 amounted to no less a sum than 
£110 millions. 

Lastly, mention must be made of generous contributions by 

public bodies and bv individuals. The 

War charities. t \ i i • i o i n i 

lunds under wuiicli Keel Cross work 

has been carried on in India have been almost entirely furnished 

from this source. The main income of the joint War Committee 

of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and the British Red Cross 


Society, the Indian Branch of which has been responsible for 
the provision of almost the whole of the supplies of comforts for 
the sick and the wounded since August 1916, has been the 
‘‘ Our Day ” fund. This fund amounting to the magnificent 
sum of over £*8 millions was raised as a result of an appeal 
by Lord Chelmsford. Besides the help thus afforded, the 
joint War Committee has received very generous aid in the 
form of subscriptions and donations. Between January 1st 
and December 31st, 1918, the amount of this assistance was 
more than £20,000. By the end of June 1918, more than 
£1 million had been given to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund 
which was inaugurated by Lord Hardinge to alleviate distress 
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caused by the war. Lavish contributions liave also been made 
by all classes in India to the various provinc al war funds, to 
funds for comforts for the troops and to Their Imperial Majesty’s 
Silver Wedding Fund. 

In money contributions, as well as in gifts of all kinds, the 
Indian ])rinces have played a worthy 

first week of the war, and continued 
up to the inonient of its close. (Jifts have come not only from 
great jirinces, but from petty chieftiiins on the furthermost 
frontiers or in thci iuterior of Burma. The bare list of these 
donatioTis is long enough to lill more than 200 pages 
of a closely printed pamphlet. Their total value can hardly 
be less than £5 millions. While it is not ])Ossible to 
enumerate in detail tln^se contributions, it may be said in 
general that they are touched with an imagination and a 
goodwill which are a great Tmperial asset. The spirit which 
inspires the generosity of great ])rinces is the same as that 
which lies behind the humbler gifts of smaller chiefs — gifts 
to fire the enthusiastn of any one conscious of the foundations of 
loyalty upon which the Indian Kmpire is based. 

India’s part in providing munitions has certainly not been 
inferior in extent to that of any por- 
India’s Muni- Phnpire. It is interesting 

to summarise briefly the effort which 
has been made since the outbreak of the war to furnish the 
materials of which the Allies stood in need. In the first half of 
1915, the Railway workshops, as well as the principal engineer- 
ing firms in Calcutta and Rangoon undertook to supply shell 
cases to supplement the inadequate output of the United 
Kingdom, and this assistance continued until the Premier had 
made the Ministry of Munitions independent of such provi- 
sion. From the very first, moreover, India had a great 
task tb perform in equipping her Expanding armies in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and elsewhere, and in furnishing the 

Allies with many essential requisites. 

The Indian Munitions Munitions Board 

was set up under the chairmanship 
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of Sir Tliomas Holland^ with the primary object of securing 
the supply of essential stores for armies in the field, and the 
subsidiary object of developing the industries of India.* The 
Munitio: s Board gathered together hitherto isolated fragments 
of jmrchasing dejiartments, ami welded them into a single 
organised machine for regulating contracts and amalgamating 
demands. Buying was undertalcen on a large scale, and comjieti- 
tion between various government agencies was avoided. In 
C 0 “ 0 j)eration with J.ocal ({overnments. outposts were instituted 
in every province, and the development and consolidation of 
till*. w'hoi(‘ organisation proceeded on thoroughly sound lines. 
By revising the indents made by (Jovernnumt ofHcials on the 
St()r<‘s l)(‘partim*nt of the India OHice, and by controlling the 
ap[)licat ions made by jirivate imjxirters for articles on the 
Knglish list of prohibited exports, it was found practicable to 
curtail mimonnis den ‘uids made in ignorance of India’s local 
r(\soiirc('s and to (meourage^ the manufacture of su|>plies that 
formeily could oidy be ^)btaipe<i from abroad. Before the 
end of th(‘ year 1918 Sir Thomas Holland’s Board w^as 


controlling ('xpenditure upon war material amounting to £2 
millions a month. The complete utilisation of local resources 
went far to make* India an adcMpiate base of su[)ply for Meso^ 
j)otamia and f)ther tlieatres of war, besides less(*ning the strain 
on the maTiufactm ing resources of Groat Britain and America. 
Up to the end of 8ei)t ember 1918 the equi[)ment and stores 
supplied by India to the various fronts amounted to some £80 
millions. Nor was this India’s only service in the way of 
I’liunitions. She performed work of inestimable value in 


Raw Materials. 


supplying raw materials and partly 
manufactured articles for the muni- 


tions manufactories of other lands. The yield of the W'olfram 
mines in Burma, almost negligible beforS the war, has been 
developed until it is now one-third of the entire world output. 
About 15,000 tons ^lued at over £2 millions has been sent 
to England at fixed prices consideral)ly below those ruling 
in other countries. In manganese ore, moreover, India has 


♦ The work done by the Indian Munitions Board from its institution to 
the termination of hostilities is described in a Report. « 
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been practically the only source of supply to the European 
Allies. Her exports have amounted to nearly 2 million tons 
valued at ov(3r £2| millions. India has also been the main source 
of the supply of mica. I ndian mica is in ^reat demand on account 
of its hi{^^h insiilatinj? properties, and special measures have been 
taken to increase the output of the mica mines in Behar. Some 
6,000 tons have been exported to the United Kingdom. Indian 
saltpetre also has be.en reserved for the Allies, and about 90,000 
tons valued at over £2 millions has been supplied at a moderate 
price. In timber also India has been a very important source 
of supply. More than 300,000 tons of timber and of 
bamboos — 115,000 tons of which came from Burma alone — 
have been su{>plied to E^ypt, to Mesopotamia, to Salonika and 
to other places. Every effort has been made to substitute indi- 
f^enous timber for foreign supplies, in order to reduce the 
demands on shipment to a minimum. In addition to the com- 
modities already mentioned, India has supplied large quantities 
of raw silk, hemp, coir, tea, rubber, skins, petroleum, and 
so forth. 

Not the least important war service wliich India has 

rendered has been her help in provi- 

Assistance in Foodstuffs. •• ^ i-Oi.* \ TUf ii i 

sionmg Urcat Britain. As Mr. Lloyd 

(Jeorge said some months ago, the peoj,le of Great Britain may 
have suifered some deprivation, but they have not known 
the pangs of real pi ivation. This immunity must be ascribed in 
part at least to the assistance rendered by Indian shipments 
of foodstuffs in supplementing the home production. AVheat 
purchases came under Government control early in 1915 and 
more than 3 million tons have been shipped to the Allies. 
During the period of their operations, the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies have purchased in India nearly 5 million tons 
of various foodstuffs, of a total value of over £40 millions. 

In textiles also, India has rendered great services. The 

, , ^ , importance in the last four years of 

Manufactured Goods. > i £ • i. iTjii. 

India s monopoly of jute can hardly be 

exaggerated. Her exports during this period have been valued 
at no less than £137 millions, comprising in addition to 2 million 
tons of raw jute, nearly 3,000 million bags and more than 
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4,000 niilliou yards of cloth. The great cottftii industry also 
has been an important aid to tlie Allies. After tlie supply 
of British made goods fell olT, recourse was had to the 
Indian mills for army supjdies, and tht^ cotton textiles 
required for army purposes were for sometime entirely 
manufactured by them. To moet the requirement of a 
single year, 20 million yards of khaki drill and .‘U million 
yards of khaki drill shirting wore made. In addition, large 
quantities of army blankt^ts were mamilactured and the 
exportal)le surplus of Indian wool was n^stu'ved for the War 
Office at controlled prices. Some £8 millions worth of wool 
has b(‘en shipped to Kngland. and altogetlun* iiioro than 12 million 
articles of troops' clothing have been ]naJiufactui‘(‘d. The 
leather industry also boasts ol souk* very remarkabh^ figures. 
Though India has been using ev(‘rgr()wing (piantities of local 
leather for the manufacture of army boots and aecoutrements, 
Britain has relied very larg(‘ly on Indian taimed ]iid(\s, whicli 
have provided huither for nearly two-thirds of the army boots 
mamilactured. The value of these hides since the. outbreak 
of war lias fieen ov'iM* £12 millions, fudiati raw^ hi^h^s to 
the valine of some £8 millions have been a(‘(piired for tlie 
British and Itahan Governments. Taking iln^ tanned hides 
and raw' hides together, the contribution of India during the 
war has c.xceeded the value of £20 millions. Blic has also Ikjcu 
the most important source, of sui)j>lies of oleaginous jiroduco 
reiiuired for food, for lubricants and for industrial purposes. 
Various measures have bemi taken to stimulate production and 
to increase, as far as possible, the surplus available for export. 
Since August 1914 the Empire and tlie Allies have received 
from India 2| million tons of oils and oil-seeds to a total value 
of £31 millions. In iron and steel also India has performed 
important services. The Tata Iron and Steel Works, which 
turned out its first rails some 2| years before the outbreak of 
the w’^ar, has been the chief source of supply of rails foi^ Meso- 
potamia, East Africa and Palestine.* From the beginnings 
of the war in August 1914 this Company has supplied to 

the Government nearly 300,000 tons 
of steel material at an average base 

o 


Iron and SteeL 
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price of less than^flO a ton.* Had these steel works not been in 
existence, (government could not liave secured their require- 
namts at anythiii<» like as low a figure. In addition, about '1,000 
toils of piij; iron liave been supplied for military requiremeiUs 
at rates wliiidi were very low in comparison with the price of pi.ii^ 
iron in KnL»land. Thanks to the Company's efforts, not only 
Covernnumt, ])ut many pulilic liodies in India have been able 
to obtain consid(‘,rable (juantities of steed at reasonable ju ices. 
The Tata Works, together with the Benaal Iron & St (‘el 
(y\)mj)any, liav(', bcMUi r(^s|)(_)nsible for a large part of Jndias 
contribution to t-he iron ami steel recpiired in various theatn'S 
of war. Altog(d/l](‘r some l,<S00 mil(',s of tra(;k, ]3,t)00 feet 
of bridging, 200 engines and more than G,000 veil ides have 
bec^n S(0it out of the country. In Meisojiotamia, in parti- 
cular, it would hav(‘, ix^en inijiossible to carry on the cami)aign 
without the iron and steel of India, wliicli has been the 
foiindation not only of railway but also of water transport 
in the country. Tlie river flotilla on the Tigris and the 
Kuphrati^s is mainly conqiosed of V(\ssels drawn from Indian 
rivers or juit togid-her in Indian workshops. Nearly 900 
v('.ssels have been sujijdied to Meso|>otamia, and more than 

500 anchor boats and dinghies. India 
Railways, and Tele- supplied to Mesopotamia the 

whole of the railway transport, as well 
as t.he telegraphic and telejdionic equi|)ment enijiloyed in the 
country. demands thus made upon the Railway 

Heiiartment and the Posts and Telegraphs Departments of 
India have been very lu^avy both in the way of material 
and of personnel ; but they have been met both ungrudgingly 
and successfully by tlie unceasing efforts of the respective staffs. 

As may well be imagined, one of the problems inseparably 
connected with India s imjiortant war contribution of material, 
has been that of transport. This has presented itself in three 
^ forms, — ^the suimly of water transport, 

ransport problems. supply of land transport, and the 

supply of coal so necessary for both of the foregoing. 

'* Information supplied by courtesy of Messrs. Tata. 
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Shipping. 


The gravity of the sliippiuu' position in the United Kingdom 
and tlie coiisi‘(|iient esta i)lislimeu1 of 
a Ministry of Shi])i)inu: tV)ntrol led in 
Iiidia tu the a])[)()intjnenf of an experione^nl ollieer whose busines:: 
was to ro’utrol sliii>])ini; in Indian waters. The nioven-nit to 
Eiiro})e of tli(' eoniinodil.i<\s wliieh W(Me reLrnlat(Ml by (b>verninent, 
was arrauued by the Ministry of Sliij)j)iu;4 witli lln» (^ileutta 
Liners* (V)nfer(nie(‘. A svsteniaf ic sclnoiu^ for the most ecamo- 
mieal utilisation of th(* availal>l(‘ touna'’e was i;radua.lly (‘volved, 
and ennouraLreiiKmt was i^ivmi to tln^ establisliment of the ship- 
building indust rv in India. 'FIk' sliorta.u^c^ of matc'rial due to 
< !ov(U‘]iment r(‘<juirenu‘ni s nunhu-ed it diHieult to mak(‘ any 
su])sta.ul ial prom-ess iit the (‘oiistruction of steed ships, but in 
Ihineia, Madras, and l>ombay, a certain revival in the 

iudimunais industry of wooden shi])-l)uildini!; n^sulttal. 

In 1917, mon^oveu* owiuij, to the sowiue of miners in Indian 
wat (U’s by an eiKuny min(‘ layeu-. it was found neee'ssary t.o jwovide 
trawlers for miue-sw(‘e})ijiu in tlu^ mu^libourljood of tlie various 
(hdended ports. At first the direction and n^sponsibility of the 
work d(‘V()lv('d on tin' Royal Indiaai Marine, but after some 
months the (aminisat ion for mine swru.*j)in.u; and ))atroIIing 
was placed dij(‘ctlv und(*,r the Naval (^)mmander-in-(dlief in 
tln^ East/ Tndi(‘S, tln‘. Royal Indian Marine remaininii; respon- 
sible for the provision of suital)le vessels, and the si>}:)ply 
of tin', refpiisite personnel to man tluun. 

Ill the matter of land transport, mention is made in another 
place of the oxcidlent service which the 
Indian railways have rendcired duriii" 
the course of the war. The construction and workinii; of military 
railways in the East depended almost cmtiroly on the Indian 
railway system for stall and materials. The depletion of the 
stalf and rollinijf stock in India throui^h tfie demands made upon 
it from overseas threw a .i^reat strain upon all Railway Depart- 
ments, but the efficiency and self-sacrifice with which t^e work 
was carried out under conditions of great difficulty have won 
the whole-hearted commendation of all observers. As one 
illustration of the work accomplished, mention may be made 
of the Nushki Extension Railway, referred to abpve. 


Railways. 
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This line runs through a most inhospitable country, where 
there is scarcely any drinkable water. Labour, materials, 
stores and supplies of every kind had to be carried along with 
railhead; but despite all difficulties, aline 300 miles long through 
Baluchistan up to the Persian boundary near Mirjawa was 
constructed in less than 12 months of actual work. 

It is obvious that the successful working of transport, both 
by land and sea, depends very largely 
uj)ou adecpiacy of coal supply. The 
distri))uti()n of coal tliroughout India became a matter of acute 
difficulty in tlie early part of 1917, largely on account of 
shipping shortage, which oj)eratedto prevent tlie continuance of 
the pr(‘“War syst(un, under which the bulk of the coal consumed 
on the west side, of India was carried by sea from Calcutta. 
Furtln^r, the normal import of coal into Bombay fell off seriously. 
It was thend’orc found lu^cessary to control in a somewhat 
rigid manner the production and distril)utif)n of Indian coal. 
Mention is made of this in more detail in another place ; but here 
it is sufficient to say that the measures adopted worked on the 
wliole not unsatisfactorily, largely as a result of the patriotic 
attitude of the colliery and other interests intimately con- 
cerned. 


In regard to the whole matter of India’s w^ar supplies, the 

e (Torts of the Central Government have 
Provincial Efforts. . ,, • n x- j i 

been entliusiasticaily forwarded by the 

local administrations. It is impossible within the short space 

available to give any adcnpiate idea of the w^ay in which the 

Provincial Governments and the Indian States have mobilised 

their resources for the service of the Empire. As one example 

out of many, it may be mentioned that from the Cawnpore 

mills alone over 7 million yards of clotli of all kinds were furnished. 

From the United Provinces alone, betw^^en August 1917 and May 

1918 over 50,000 tons of hay and nearly the same quantity of 

fodder was supplied for use in Mesopotamia. 

Having thus sketched in barest outline what India has 


What the War has done 
for India. 


done for the war, it remains to consider 
briefly what the w^ar has done for 
India. For reasons already explained. 
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it would be both premature and useless to attempt an inves- 
tigation of this topic in any ^reat detail. All that can be done 
here is to sugii^est some of the more prominent manifestations, 
the real importance of wliich can only be estimated by the 
historian of the future. 

In the first place, the moral efTcct of the war upon India 
has been most remarkable. Her rally 
Moral Effect. ^1^^^ Empire at the outbreak of 

hostilities was but tlu^ manifestatioji of a great wave of loyalty 
which swept over the comitry. The classes interested in politics 
realised, as never before, that India was j^art ol the Km])ire, that 
lier very (ixistence was intimately bound up with the Kmpire/s 
survival. To the first feeling of enthusiasm there succeeded a 
steadv (lettuinination to discharge wliatevcr obligations tlie war 
might place ujxui the country. This again was followed by a 
widespnnid pride in tlie succ(*ss of India's war elTorts and 
in the generous najounit ion aeeordcd to tliem by the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. As a coiiscnjuenoe of this 
development, tlie jiolitically miiuhxl (Masses steadfastly sot before 
th(‘ir eyes the aiiii of asserting India's right to a place among 
t.h(‘ S(df-g()veriiiiig Dominions of the Hritisli Commonw’calth. 
The ideal of resjionsible government within the Empire came 


to the front in political discussions as never Ixdbre, and afforded 
a marked stimulus to constructive constitutional activities.^ At 
no time was there any symptom of a desire for the severance 
of the ties which bound India to the Mother Country. There 
was on the contrary a demand for the strengthening of these 
ties, combined with a fixed resolve that India’s position within 
the Empire should not fall short of that which w'as deemed 
to be rightfully her due. Satisfaction was felt at the 

recognition of India’s status in the 
India and the Empire, through her admission to the 

Imperial War Conference and the Imperial Cabinet. This satis- 
faction w-as strength«ned by the admission of represenfatives of 
India among the Imperial delegates at the Peace Conference. The 
removal of certain standing grievances has also helped to stiffen 
the growing feeling of self-respect and pride in India’s war 
achievements. The acceptance by the Dominions’ representa- 
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lives of the princf^jle of reciprocity of treatment, the grant of 
King’s Commissions to Indians, and other like developments 
have served at once to stimulate India’s devotion to the 
Empire and to awaken her pride in her own growing national 
spirit. 

The material effect of the war has been hardly less marked. 

There lias been a notable stimulus to 

Material Effect. i • i * rriu r 

commerce and industry. Jhe peculiar 

circumstances arising out of the war have introduced an atnios- 

jihereof economic protection in wliich the industries of India, 

both nascent and (istablished, have flourished to an unjmicedented 

degn*.e. (beat public interest has been aroused in the industria! 

development of the country, and it is noticed in tlie llejiort of 

ih(‘ Indian Industrial Commission that there has been a d(dinite 


demand for the adoption of the jiolicy of State participation 
in industrial development, and of State assistance to industrial 
undertakings, wliich is likely to produce results stretehiug far 
into tlie future. As a consequence of this interest in industrial 
matters, tluue has been a growing desire on the jiart of 
the jiolitically minded classes that Government assistance 
should be diiected towards the aim of making India more 
economically self-sufficing than has been the case hitherto. 
The report of the Indian Industrial Commission points out 
the grave danger to which India and the Empire are alike 
exposed, owing to the fact that the princijial industries in 
India depend very largely ujion certain key industries, 
which are not adequately develojied in the country. 
Hence any marked interrujition of communications betw'een 
India and the Empire, such as nearly resulted from the campaign 
of unrestricted submarinism, threatens to bring the industries 
of India to a standstill. There is every reason to hope that it 
will be found possible io take measures for tlie avoidance of any 
future danger upon this score. The Government of India has 
lost no Vinie in considering tlie report of *.the Indian Industria] 
Commission and in consulting the local administrations on 
the proposals made therein. In the near future, we may confi- 
dently expect to see great and far-reaching industrial develop- 
ments. 
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Ou the whole, thou, it may be said that Ifoth in the moral 


General Summary. 


and in the material sphere, the war lias 
a(‘ted as a .ureat stimulus to India. 


It havS broadened her outlook, it has deeptuied lier interest in 
tlu'- Em|)iiv. It has aroused hundreds of people to a realisation 
of the pr()l>lems lyiim outside tlnur imiinuliate enviromuent. 
In short, it n\ay wtdl prove to tln^ l)e'.;inniii<j[ of a new era, 
not nuu’ely in th(‘ r(‘lati(Mis of India to the Empire, hut also 
in the internal life of India herself. 



CHAPTER 11. 


The Political Record. 


Lucknow 1916. 


We must now turn to a consideration of internal political 

The ear 1916 developments. The year 1916 had been 

^ * a jjeriod of marked political activity in 

India. The results of this activity >vere epitomised in the 
proceedings of the Indian National Congress and of the All- 
India Muslim League, meetings of which were held at Lucknow 
in December. Some knowledge of these proceedings is an 
essential introduction to the political history of the period now 
under consideration. 

When the Congress met, it was ])lain that the Left Wing 
of the Nationalist Party, commonly 
called the Extremists, as represented by 
the followers of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, was in a distinct 
majority. This by itself was a fact of some significance. For 
the previous nine years, the Congress had been dominated by 
the Centre party of the Nationalists, commonly called the 
Moderates. Since tin* Surat Congress of 1907, which broke up 
in disorder owing to the intemperate conduct of certain of the 
Extremists, the Left Wing had remained in a minority. The 
position was now suddenly reversed, with interesting conse- 
quences to the history of the period covered by this Report. 

For this reversal, strange as it may seem, the war must be 
_ ‘held largely responsible. As a conse- 

parties queiice of the outbreak of hostilities, 

and of the rallyifig of the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, tlie re-adjustment of the constitutional 
relations between the component parts of the British Empire 
had been brought into the forefront of public discussion. In 
this ^readjustment, Indian political leaders were vitally inter- 

( 28 ) 
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ested, India’s loyal response to the Empire’s call had aroused 
a generous echo in the hearts of the British public ; and British 
Ministers had solemnly jdedged the Empire’s gratitude. 
These pledges were now more than two years old, and 
while there were continual rumours of schemes to basteii 
on Imperial federation, there had l)een no indication as to the 
])lace wliich would be found for India in the new scheme. Indian 
opinion, it must be remembered, was still smarting under the 
treatment of Indian settlers in some ])arts of the Empire, and 
it was widely feared that the projected adjustment of the 
Imperial constitution would give the Dominions some share in 
the control of Indian affairs. The long ])ostp()nement of any 
announcement as Ut the future position of India had j)erplexed 


The Moderates. 


all shades of Nationalist opinion. 
Tlie Moderates had recently lost two 


of tlieir most influci ^ial leaders in Mr. Ookhale and Sir 


Bherozeshah Mehta, and they had no plan of cam])aign 
ready to oppose to the Extremists, wlio had taken the 

, . o])portunitv afforded by the delay 

The Extremists. , ^ ^ - ,. 

to set up their own standard oi poli- 
tical demand. Having thus a clear field, the Home Rule rnove- 
ineni in Madras under Mrs. Bc^sant and the corrc'sjxmding move- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency under Mr. Tilak had gone ahead 
very fast. Pressure had been brought to bear upon Irukan 
politicians of all shades of opinion, with the object of inducing 
them to present a united front in supjiort of India’s claim to a 
position in the Empire approximately (*.qual to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions, Towiirds the end of 1910, when it had 
become known that Lord Chelmsford’s ('}overnment was engaged 

in elaborating a scheme of post-war re- 
Scheme of the Nineteen, e . ^ , r li t • i 

forms, nineteen members of the Imperial 

Legislative Council had put together anTi published a scheme 
of their own. This may be briefly described as sub- 
ordinating the exet^utive to the orders of a legis- 
lature upon vrhich was laid no responsibility for the continuance 
of the work of government. At any moment the legislature 
could have brought the whole administration to a standstill. 
But to create a government of its own, it was to be given jio 


Scheme of the Nineteen. 
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Home Rule Propaganda. 


power. This scheme figured among the business which came 

uy) for consideration in the Lucknow meetings of the Congress 

and Muslim League hold in December 1916. 

As has already been noticed, th(? meetings were dominated 

by tlie Left Wing of the Nationalist 

Party. As a consequence, Home Rule 

proy^aganda through the medium of local leagues and 

committees, to which y)revious Congresses had accorded no 

san(‘tio?i, was now formally countenanc.ed. The hands of the 

Left Wing were further stnmgthened by the unauthorised 

publication of a h-lter written by a student of Imperial 

affairs, which was misrepresented as 
The Curtis Letter. , . , , . , . r ^ 

im]>lying the existence ot a con- 

syiiracy’’ to subordinate India to the control of the Dominions. 

Passionate speecdies were d(‘Uv(‘red, and India's clahn to some 

form of responsible government was hotly urged. The scheme 

of the Nineteeji Members was taken as a basis, after being worked 

out in greater detail, and made more peremyitory. It was then 

put forward in its revis(*d form as tlie minimum concession which 

Indian yiolitical o])inion was preyiared to acceyit. 

It is worthy of notice that this scheme was simultaneously 
accey)t.ed by the Muslim League. In the 
course of the year 1915, a definite 
rapprochement had taken place between 
some of the leaders of advanced Hindu and of advanced Muham- 
madan opinion. Tlie Muslim Jjeague, which had until recently 
stood mainly for the protection of Muhammadan interests 
against anticipated Hindu as(‘endency, had gradually become 
dominated by those members of the ‘‘ young ” Muslim party, 
who uyiheld the new ideal of self-government for India. As a 
consequence of this, the Muslim League probably became less 
rcy3resentative of cotiscrvative Muhammadan oyiinion in India ; 
for the Muhammadan community, educationally less advanced 
than *^the Hindus, seems at present?' also less attracted by 
Nationalist ideals, and less patient of political, as distinct 
from religious leadership, by any party of advance. Towards 
the end of 1916, as a result of skilful negotiations, the 
Muslim League under the guidance of the young ’’ party 


The Hindu-Muslim Com- 
pact. 
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of political Muhammadans, agreed to accepf the modified 
scheme of the Nineteen Members, on condition that the 
interests of their community were safeguarded by tlie con- 
cession of very heavy Muhammadan rej)resentation u])Oii 
certain of the j)ro})Osed councils. This compaci was ratified 
at Lucknow, the net result being that tin* t\>ngress and the 
Muslim lA^agiu', jointly accepted the Scheme of the Nineteen, 
amplified and aniench^d ir. certain j)articulars. The achieve- 
numt of such a]>par(mt unity b(dw(‘en tln^ two great orgaaii- 
satio]is of non ()lU(*ial oj)inion, which had in times [)ast- looked 
upon each otlu'r with a suspicious eye, was a (‘onsiderable 
triumph for the Nationalist j)arty. 


The Home Rule Campaign. 


After the Lucknow meetings, the Home ftule leaders, such 
as Mrs. Jb'sarit and Mr. Tilak, entered 
u}»on a cam])aign of vigorous ])ropa- 
ganda, which now b(*came more formidable, in tliai it dcdinitely 
put forward the Oongress-Ijoague Scheme of constitutional re- 
form as its minimum immediate demaiul. Tliis sehenu^ has been 
criticised in som<» d(‘tail in t lie Montagu-C-ljelmsford Jteport, and 

as a result of certain objections urged 
against it, no longer now commands 
tlie su])j)ort of many of those who originally put it forward. 
Jt is tlierefore hardly necessary here to examine it in gr(;at 
detail, beyond stating that its defects were less the fault of those 
who dixwv it up, til an tlie result of certain characteristic features 
of the Morlev-Miiito Reforms. Thes(‘ Reforms had not been 


Congress-League Scheme. 


designed to lead u]) to responsible governnumt, and the attmnpt 
to stretch them in a direction whither they were not intended 
to point was naturally unsuccessful. By tin* Morley- 
Minto Reforms, elected members had been admitted to the 
Legislative Councils ; but since the executive had remained as 
before responsible only to the Secretary of State, enough 
officials had been givc^i seats in the Councils to enable (^vern- 
ment generally to secure the passage df essential legislation. 
The Congress-League Scheme proposed to upset the balance 
of votes by the creation of a large non-official majority ; but 
while giving the executive no power to carry measures 
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which were deemed to be necessary, it gave the legislature no 
power to replace the executive by one in harmony with its own 
ideas. However at the time when the Congress-League Scheme 
was put forward at Lucknow, these defects were not clearly 
realised. The energetic propaganda carried on in support of 
it produced an apparent unanimity of Nationalist opinion in its 
favour. 


The activities of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, and their followers 


Public Uneasiness. 


began shortly to make themselves felt. 
By the early summer of 1917, that 


portion of the public of India which was interested in political 


matters had become unsettled in its ideas. The mere fact 


that the Allies were avowedly fighting in defence of the rights 
of small and weak nations against large and strong ones ; the 
frequent references by Allied statesmen to vsuch terms as 
democracy and self-det ermination ; the strong world-movement 
towards government by popular opinion — all these combined 
to raise vague ho])t‘s and to stimulate discontent with the 
existing polity in India. Matters were Lirther complicated 
by a series of events, in themselves not very important, which 
combined to produce a marked effect upon the educated public. 
The Report of the Public Services Commission, published 
ea*rly in 1917, was regarded as a disappointing document. Some 
of the suggestions, it was considered by Indian Nationalists, 
were no doubt valuable, but on the whole it failed to 
appreciate the new spirit of India, which was reluctant to admit 
that a strong European element was necessary among the 
officers of any department. The contrast between the hopes 
which had been aroused, and the results which had been achieved 
after so much labour, time, and expense, was a favourite theme 
of discussion for sotne time in the Indian edited press. In 
addition, a good deal of feeling was aroused by proceedings 
subsequently cancelled, commenced against Mr. Gandhi, the 
well-known social reformer, who had gone to Champaran in 


The Champaran Case. 


Bihar to enquire into the grievances 
of the labourers employed on indigo 


cviltivation. Fresh material for complaint by the Indian edited 
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press was found in a somewhat strongly worded address- 
in which the Principal of a Governinont College lectured 
his students on Indian moral standards. Excitement grew 
as a result of energetic Home Rule propaganda combined 
with such incidents as those described above. At length 
several Local Governments deemed it advisable to take action 
in the direction of counselling moderation and the aban- 
donment of cliiinerical Jiopes. 

It may b(* mentioned that at the Eel)ruarv (11)17) metding of 
the lmp(‘rial Legislative (Council, Lord Chelmsford had })leaded, 
for {)ati(uiee, assuring! tlie numibers that the ipn'stiou of consti- 
tutional reform for India was a topic to which his Government 
was giving the mosl earm'st considerat ion. In th(‘ atmosj)li(‘re 
of growing ex(‘itemeiit th(‘. appeal passinl almost, unlieed(‘d. 

So. stramj(‘lv enough, did the dc'eision 
(iov.rmnent tlm(, India 

terence. 

was to lie re])r(‘seuted on tlui Imperial 
AVar Conf(‘reue(‘ liy tw’o non-oflicial Indians and one. British 
administrator, in addition to th(‘, Secretary of State*. Appre- 
ciation of tliis important ste[) w'as less in evidence than nn- 
favoiiralilo comment on the*, fact tluat the r(*presentatives had 
been sedected by Govenunerit. 


In the summer months of 1917, uneasiness reached its 
lieight. The Governor of Madras, and 
Liemtenant-Goveruor of the Punjab, 
found it necessary to deliver eniphatic 
w^ainings against the employment of political proj/aganda of a 
type wdiich they considered likely to increase jiopular uneasiness. 
This gave rise to an unfounded and regrettable suspicion tliat 
Government w^as about to embark upon a campaign of repres- 
sion, wdtli the object of uprooting politicaf activity of any and 
every kind. Nothing could have been farther from the truth ; 
but circulars issued at tBis time by several Local Governments, 
pointing out the undesirable results on college discipline of 
immature students identifying themselves prominently with 
political meetings, confirmed the suspicion in the minds of 
many people. Partly no doubt as a result of these circulars, 
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movement for “ National Education ” was started in Madras 

by way of protest against wliat was 
‘‘ National Education.” / -i i ^ • (v 4. 

described as the denationaljsin,!^ eliect 

of tlie existing!; educational system. Despite the enthusiasm of 
its supporters the movcmieut has not so far been* looked upon 
witli favour by many Indian educationalists of eminence. At 
present it is too early to pronounce either upon its success 
or its possibilities. It d<iserv(‘s mention here as providing further 
evid(mee of the maiiy-sidcul enerijjy with which the Homo 
Rule, camjiai.i’n was pushed in the early summer of 1917. At 
this very junctun*, an (^vent oecurnMl wdiicli did more than any- 
thin.i^^ els<i to (‘,xcit('- tlie fear of Indian jioliticians. On May J4t.li 
11)17, Ijord Dentland, in his speech to the Madras Legislative 
Council, had sounded a deliberate nf)te of warning; on the 
Home Rul(^ jiropaganda and t-lie violent methods wdiich were 
beiixi^ emfiloyi'.d to push it — ^methods which in the o]:)inion of 
Cuvernnumt were calculated to produce in MadravS the same re- 
volutionary tendencies wdiich in Bengal had led to so deplorable 
consecpiences. This warning was disregardcMl, and as a r(^suH, 
after Ilis Excelhmcy the Governor had jiersonally attempted 
to dissuade Mivs. Resant from persisting in the course she 

was then following, an order w’^as 
issued on June 16th directing her and 
lier two princijial lieutenants, Messrs. 
Arundale and Wadia, to abstain from attending political 
meetings, and from making speiiches. They were also required 
to take up their residence in one of six prescribed areas. They 
chose the pleasant hill station of Ootacamund. 


Mrs. Besant’s Intern- 
ment. 


Its Effects. 


This order made a great sensation in India, and protest 
meetings were organised in many places. 
Home Riders announced their intention 
of fighting out once for all the c^estion whether self- 
government was a legitimate aspiration for India or not ; and 
under their guidance this issue was placed in the forefront of the 
agitation. It was feared that the anticipated campaign of 
repression had really begun ; and insufficient allowance was 
made for the difficulties to which Government had been 
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exposed by tho auitation resulting froin tuo iTiflaminatorv 
methods employed in ventilating political questions. Jn tho 
midst of a f^reat war it is plainly impossible to permit the 
raising of popular excitement, by the em])loyment of 
violent language directed against <»xistiug rcLiitne. Tlie 
publication of the l{oj)ort of tho Mesoi>otamia (\)mmission 
about this time added to the dilliculties which (h)V(‘rnment 


Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion. 

the administration. 

Tone of the Press. 


was called upon to fact*. alTording as it 
did a r(‘ady opening for tliose who 
desired to criticise' the' ('llicienicy of 
Moreover, the changes in the India. 
Olli^'e re.sulting from tlie Report gave 
rise' te» the tear that the anxiously 


awaited pronouneeim'ut upeni liulia's future position iu tho 
Km])ir(' would be' further delaye.el. I'he pre'ss, both Ruglish and 
Tiieliau e'dited. assumed an nnparalle'led bitterne'ss of tone' at 
this time. Up aeid down India tho major ])ortion of Rnglish- 
odited press snj)pe)rtoel Oove'rnme'iit fairly c^onsistemtly. Tho 
great majority of Indian-eelited ]ie‘W.s])apers, whiles dembtful 
ill their attituele towarels tho Me‘se)potamia (\)mmission Ro[)ort 
ami veuT rose'iitful eif (U'itic/ism of Leirel TTarding#', whe>I(^-heia.rtO(lly 
ceiuelemned tho ivceuit inteu’nmoiit. Hut it was ue)toworthy 
that the greatest unanimity among luelian newspapers upon 
tlio latter tojiic. was found in Nortliewn Iiielia, where the 
elifficultios to which tho Maelras ({overnment liad bevm exposed 
by tho Homo Rule pre>pagauela weux^ h'ss a]>})re3ciateMl than in the 
South. In Maelras itsedf, and in Bombay, the re^ weu*e signs that 
certain sections of Indian opinion wm'o unwilling utterly to 
disapprove the internment. There was imne the less a great 
preponelerance of feeling in favour of the intiirnees, and in the 
jirotcst meetings which were lield in various parts of India, 
the strongest sentiments were expressed. •For a time there was 
a talk of passive resistance ; but this came to nothing. The 
action of certain political leaders in the United Provinces, who 
abandoned a projected recruiting meffting as a protest, was 
condemned in many other parts of India. But the excitement 
continued to grow ; and an energetic attempt was made by the 
Home Rulers to enlist the sympathies of the Muhammadans ])y 
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coupling with tY&i names of Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants, the 

names of two Muhammadan internees, 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, who 
Lad been restricted by the Government 
of India in Lord Hardinge’s time on the ground that they 
had expressed and promoted sympathy with the King’s 
enemies. It seemed that the leaders of the Nationalist party, 
both Moderates and Extremists, Hindus and Muhammadans had 
once more closed their ranks. 


While the excitement was still at its height, the situation 
was suddenly eased by the publication 
of Mr. E. S. Montagu s speech of August 
2(»th, the most important passage of 
which was as follows : — 


The Announcement of 
August 20. 


“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India arc \n complete accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indiajis in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions, witli a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government iji India as an integral part of the British Em{)ire. 
They have decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest import- 
ance as a preliminary to considering wliat these steps should be 
that there should be a free and niforrnal exchange of opinion 
between those in aiiihoi ity at home and in India. His Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, witli His Majesty’s 
apj)roval, that i should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to pro- 
ceed to India to discuss these matters with the* Viceroy and the 
Government of India, to consider witli the Viceroy the view of 
local Governments, and to receive with him the suggestions of 
representative bodies and others. I would add that progress 
in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom the new opportunities ser- 
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vi(‘os will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it ia 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of respon- 
sibility. Ample oj)portunity will be afforded for public discus- 
sion of thf- pr<)j)osals, which will be submitted in due course to 
Parliament'." 


The elh'ct of this announcement was (juickly seen in the resul- 
tant cleavauv of the ranks of tin* Na- 
Its Effects. tionalist party. The Moderates frankly 

welcomed tin* declaration as the “ Ma^ma (liarta of India/’ 
and while askiiii; for the release of the int(*nu*es as an earnest 
of the ijiteiitions of (lovernment. desinnl to concentrate all 
tln*ir eneruii's on an educative campaimi in pn'paration for the 
coniini; visit of the Secaetary of State*. The biXtremists on the 
other hand express(‘d dissatisfaction at the <;uar(h*d phraseoloi^^y 
of the announcenn‘nt which they deenu*d to fall very far 
short of India's (lese*rts and aspirations. They desired tliat 
agitation should continue, and urued tln^ ado[>tion of a ]>olicy 
of passive resistance with the object of impressin;^ uj)on the 
Ibitish })eople the necessity of conciliating^ the party of advance 
in India. The division between the Moderates and the Extre- 
mists was further (unphasised by disputes as to the <de(^tion of the 
President of the aj)})roachin.i( Indian National (V)n,^ress. The 

Moderates Averc* jeludant to acc;(q)t 
the sourest ion jnit foiwvard by the 
younger Extremists, that IVIrs. Pesaiit 
should be elected as a protest against “bureaucratic repression/’ 
There w^as a disturbance in the (\)ngr(?ss I{ece{)tion CV)mmittee, 
which was dissolved by the Chairman ; and a rival committee 
wdth Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore as Chairman was set up by the 
Extremists. At length the desire to present an unbroken front 
to the Secretary of State overcame the leluctance of the older 
congress-men, and Mrs. Besant was accepted with the appear- 
ance of unanimity. 


Division ot Nationalist 
Party. 


By the time the Legislative Council met in September, the 
political tension had been largely relieved. B^t a further 
complication w^as shortly introduced by the outbreak of serious 

i\ 
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trouble between the Hindu and Muhammadan communities. It 

has already been remarked that the 
leaders of the Nationalist party, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, had come 
to an a^^rcemont in December 1910 to support tlie Congress — 
lica^ue Scheme. Un fortiinatf^lv^ in this matter the j^ulf wliich 
separated the l(^ad(U*s on both sides from the masses of th(‘ir 
co-r(di^ionists was very wide, — a fact clearly proved by any 
study of tlie Indian-edited press, both En^j^lish and Vernacular, 
duri no; the first half of th(» year 1917. Some of the organs of 
(*ons(U‘vativ(^ Hindu opinion blamed tlie Hindu leaders for con- 
sfuitino’ to cojifer so o(merous a representation upon the Muham- 
madans. lint tJieir attitudi* was far from beinii; as stronyly 
mai'ked as that of tli('> conservative Muhammadan press, which 
coTitinued. to voice distrust of the intentions of the Hindus, 
ami denied tliat the Muhammadan political leaders, in assen- 
ting: to the Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent 
Muhammadan opinion Ihrou.yhout the country at larue. The 
Indiati National (knigress, it was j)ointed out. was a natio)ial, 
not a Hindu body ; and doubts were thrown upon its power 
to commit the Hindus in yeneral to such a liberal recognition of 
Muhammadan claims. Tlie Muslim League came in foi* much 
criticism from this same conservative vSection of the Muham- 


madan press, portions of which denounced the Home Rule 
movement as an attem})t to betray the interests of Islam 
into the hands of the Hindus. As the year drew on, the situa- 


Muslim Feeling. 


tion was not eased by the military 
misfortunes wliich overtook Turkev. 


To the Muhammadan, religion and })olitics are almost insepar- 
ably connected : and despite the splendid loyalty of the Muham- 
madans to the British Empire, anything which affected the 
temi)(>ral power of Islfftn could not fail to cause them distress 
and anxiety. The capture of Baghdad, the Palestine successes, 
and the' growing power of the Sharif of Mecca were topics upon 
which Muhammadan opinion was sensitive. Two things, it may 
be mentioned, in passing, comforted the community very much. 
They were thankful that the holy places of Karbela, Najf, and 
Jerusalem had not been the scene of actual fighting, and they 
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appreciated t lie respect for Islamic sentiment wliicli marlve<l the 
demeanour of tlie coiiqiierors. But it was plain tliat the 
existence in the Muhammadan mind of these jiartic iilar anxieties, 
which iriturally left the Ifindus untouched. lielptMl to widen the. 
hreac^li between the two communiti(‘s. 

In S<^ptt‘ml)er the untortunat(i division, alrt'ady mentioned, 
}»etwe(Mi tlie political lead(‘rs of the iMuhammadan and 11 ndu 
cemmunit i(‘s. and tin* niass(‘s the.mselves, received fresh and 
tra^i(‘. (‘oniirmat ion. It must le* explaiiu'd that at I lu* annual 

lest i\ al known as Hal.r-’ld, iiious .\Iu- 
TheBakr-’Id Riots. , , . .1 • i 

haimnadans eommemorat(‘ tin' e]>isode 

of Ahralunu's emit empiati'd saeriliei' of his son by olb'rim^ up 
an nulls - in India, iO'nerally eows. As to (lie Hindus tin' cow 
is an objee.t of ^reat revtai'inn*, tin' eeh'bration of the Hakr ‘1<1 
is often an oeeashm for tin' out.brt'ak of bittm* teelimrs b('t\\(*eji 
tin' two eommiiiiit ies. \s a rule, some arran^c'ments ai*(', made 
l)V the h'aders on I'aeh sido to pr('vent. tin' passions of the 
isiiioraiit from b('eomin^^ inllanu'd. Hut in H)17. in the Patna 
divisioti of Bihar and Orissa, the rural Hindus of a. lar^e, area 
apjiear to liavi' made a eari'fully organis(‘(l atti'inpt to put an 
('lid one-c for all to the ('ow sacrifKann their midst-. 'Fhe. first 
riot ocaairrc'd on tin' morning of Sej)t<anb(‘r liSth a,t a village 
named Ibrahim])ur in the vShahaliad district. 1 11 spit.(', of the 
<*onelnsion of a (*om]n’omis<*. fietwc'en th<‘- local Hindus aiid 
Muhammadans, a lai'n;('. body of Hindus from a distan(*e attacked 
and lootc'd tlie village. The rioters dis[ie.rsed as cpiickly as they 
had a])])('ared ; and sineo the compiomise had bcicii broken, 
the iluhammadans performed the cow saciifice ac.cording to 
their custom. On the morning of September 30th a mob of 
Hindus, estimated to number more than 25,000, attacked Ibra- 
hiunmr and some neighbouring villag(5.s. It was only dispersed 
after a hand to hand contest with the pdlic-e, in the course of 
which much looting was done and the police station attacked. 
Strong reinforcements M jnilitary ])olice were at once hurried 
to the distr ct, and for 36 hotirs there was an outward calm. 
But on October 2nd without further warning, rioting broke 
out simultaneously over a large part of the district, and for six 
days law and order disappeared. Large Hindu mobs every wheije 

V 2 • 
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atta(4ve(l Muhammadans, dostroying their houses, and looting 
their property. In the south of the district, Aluhammadaii villa- 
gers ])ut up a plucky resistance, and desperate fights attended by 
considerable bloodshed occurred in some places. The mobs 
were fre((uent’y led by small lajidholders who directed the 
j)roceedings from elo])hants or from horse-back. Strong detach- 
ments of troops, which were hurried to Arrah, had at first great 
diiliculty in getting to close quarters with the numerous 
mo])ile bodies of rioters. The country was w^ater-logged and 
extrem(4y unsuited for ra])id movement either of cavalry or of 
infantry. Tlu^ rioters were well served by tludr s])ies, and 
dispers(Hl (juickly as soon as the; troo[)s arrived in any given 
places, only to rally again without delay somewdiere els(‘. As 
soon as it became possible to establish a cordon of military 
])osts and to connect them wdth ])at.rols along the main roads, 
resistance collapsed. On October 91h similar disturbanc(‘s 
broke out in tin' adjoining ])arts of the Oaya district, where 
over ‘h) villages W'er<' looted. But this tin)(j tro()])s w^ere near 
at hand, and order was restored after a few' days. The 
rioters, who had been arrested in great munbc'rs, w'ore tried by 
S})ecial tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act, 
and about one thousand individuals w-ere convicted and sen- 


tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

• ^rhese lamentable occurrences at once ])roduced their eff(u*t 


Effect upon Hindu-Musliin 
relations. 


U])on the relations betw'een the Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities all over 
India. The Muhammadan press as a 


whole wns loud in its denunciation of the Hindu rioters, and the 


more conservative section annouiK'cd that its fears as to the 


treatment which Muhammadans might expect at Hindu hands 
W'cre now fully confirmed. The Hindu press while condemning 
the rioters, could itot pretend to see eye to eye with the 
Muhammadans upon the cow'-killing question. It was 
remarked at the time that certa’n' sections of that press 
appeared to feel less sorrow' for the sufferings of the Muham- 
madans than chagrin at the break-dowui of the political 
cojnpact arranged between Hindu and Muhammadan leaders, 
which found expression in an attempt to fix the blame on 
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Government rather than upon the religious fanaticism of an 
ignorant rural population. The gulf between the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities widened and the Muslim political 
leaders themselves began to fear for the interests of Islam, since 
it was plain that the conciliatory attitude of the Hindu leaders 
was no indication of the tenij>er of the Hindu rank and file. 
At- the meeting of the All-India Muslim League held two mont hs 
aft<'rwards, under the ])residency of the Raja of Mahmudabad, 
these fears found ex])ression in a demand on the part of certain 
persons that the. re])resentation of the Muhammadan community 
u{)on the Gouncils contemplated in the Congress- League S(*]ieine 
should be increased to tifty ])er cent. 

Shortly before the outbreak of these tr<>u])les, the Imperial 

Legislative Council had m(‘t at Simla. 

Meeting of the Imperial On So])tember oth. the (Jovernment 

Legislative Council, Sep- announced that it was pr.v 

tember, 1917. ^ 

pared to re(‘ommen(l tlie Madras 

authorities to remove tlie restrictions ])!ae<ed upon Mrs. B(‘sant 
and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, on (mndition that 
it Avas satisfied that tlu‘se ])ersons would abstain from 
violent and luieonstitutional methods of ];oUtical agitation 
dining the remainder of tlie period of the war. In taking 
this course, the (Jovernment of India declared that it 
was actuated by the hope that the recent declaration of His 
•Majesty's GoveiJiinent and the approa(*hing visit of tlic Seiire- 
tary of State, would exercise a tranciuilising effect upon the 
situation. Jjord Chelmsford in his opcjiing speech drew atten- 
tion to the importance of the recent announcement of policy, 

and summarised the methods by which 
The Viceroy s Speech. advance was to be achieved towards 

the endowment of British India with self-government as an 
integral part of the British Empire. Lbcal self-government, 
the employment of Indians in more responsible positions under 
Government, changes iif the Legislative Councils — such were the 
three methods ; and recourse was to be had to all three simul- 
taneously. Continuing, the Viceroy made a strong appeal for 
moderation of thought and expression, so that when the Secre- 
tary of State arrived, he might find a calm atmosphere in whicji 
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the issues to be examined might receive the attention worthy 
of their im])ortanee. fn another part of his speech, Loid 
Chelmsford r(M‘.ounted the success of the attem})ts which his 
(Government had made to remove' such long standing caust'S of 
complaint as the cotton duty whicli had ])enalised India in favour 
of Lancashire ; as tli(‘ race bar which had hindert'xl the bestowal 
of King’s Commissions upon Indians ; as the invidious treatment 
to whic^li Indian immigrants and visitors had been subjected 
in c(*rtain f)arts of tlu'. Empire. With regard to tliis last mattei, 
ho pointed o\it that the acceptance, by the Dominions represen- 
tatives on the Im})erial War ( ■onfeiamcc, of the ])rlnciple of re- 
ciprocity of tr<‘a.tment, was the first fruits of I ndia’s admission to 
a j)lacc of honour at tlu'. council-table of the Empire. Two 
well-worn domestic grievances wer'‘ mentioned. IJnde.r the 
Indian Dehmce Forcu^ .Act, an opportunity had be(*n afiorded to 
Indians to umhago military training. Next, the Arms Act was 
already under (‘.xamiiuition, with a view to abolishing racial 
distinctions as a ground for ex(un])tioji. The Viceroy furthei* 
dwelt upon the services rimdered by hidia to the Em[)ire in 
th(' war, and upon the determinatioji of his Covernmejit that 
the gallant deeds of tlu' Indian Army should be ade<|uately 
recognised and re(|uited. 

This spi'cch was the clearest expression of the views of la)rd 
^ ^ (Eelmsford’s (Jovernment which had as 

Sir Michael^^O Dwyer s receivi^d by the Indian p\d)lic, 

and it was the subject of favourable 
comment by the ])ress. Not many days afterwards, Sir Alichael 
O' Dwyer, the Lieutenants )overnor of the Punjab, delivered a 
S])eech which excited much op])()sition among the Nationalist 
members of Council, and, indeed, among the Nationalist 
party generally throughout the country. Availing him- 
se'f of the opportunity afforded by a motion to assimilate the 
form of government in the Punjab to that of Bihar and Orissa 
he reebunted the splendid services which the people of his 
provim^e had rendered ih the war. He })ointed out that with 
less than one-thirteenth of the population of the Indian Empire, 
the Punjab furnishes sixty per cent, of the army recruited in 
India. He went on to contrast in forceful terms the deeds of the 
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Punjab with the words of certain of the Nationalist leaders, and 
condemned the attitude of those sections of Indian opinion, 
which “ forgetful of the security which they owe to the Jiritish 
Navy and the Brit'sh Indian army, regardless of the tonible 
crisis through wliich the British Empire is passing, ' were cal- 
lously discussing and even actively ju'eaching the doctrine of 
passive resistance to the King Emperor's (Jovernmejit/' The 
res(mtment aroused by this speech in some (|uarters was veiy 
strong, and at the next meeting of (^ouncil Sir iVIichael expr(\ssed 
his regret that his remarks had given oheuce. 

Taken in conjunction with the release of Mrs. Jicsaiit. Sir 

Michaers speech and its rece])tiou by 
Its Consequences. ,, x- a • i - x i i ‘ 

the Nationalist ]>arty produced an 

effect extending far beyond the four walls of the Council (diamber. 
The non-official English community had of late taken very little 
interest in Indian politics, and th(‘. Kui’ojiean Defence Associa- 
tion, which had come into existence mon^ than thirty y<'ars ago, 
as a result of the llbert Bill agitation, had shrunk in numbers 
and in iniluenc.e. But doubts as to the wisdom of (Jovernment's 


action in releasing Mrs. Besant, unca^rtainty as to the future 
of English ijiterests in India under the newly announced regime, 
and approval of many of Sir Michae O'Dwyer's sentiments, 
combined to arouse the non-official English community to a 
stmse of their neiid for some organised form of self-expressmn. 

Accordingly, an endeavour was made to 
The Europeaji Associa- Association, iro.n 

whose title the word ‘‘ Defence liad 


been (bopped in the course of years, upon a new footing. This 
attempt ({iiickly achieved success. Branches were formed all 
over India, a new central organisation was e.stablished in 
Calcutta, and backed by a majority of the English-edited 
papers, the Association increased its i»embership in a short 
time to some 7,000 or 8,000 from scarcely as many hundreds. 
This new move was :»egarded with susyjicion by the«Indian 
press as a wffiole, and both English aifd Indian-edited papers 
indulged n an acrimonious controversy which rendered more 
than usually difficult the achievement of that calm atmosphere, 
or which Lord Chelmsford had pleaded. 
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In Southern fndia, the release of Mrs. Besant was denounced 
by th(; majority of the non-Brahmin 
Effect Besant s community, wlio had for soiiK^time 

previously been organising themselves 
in protest against the su])crior social position occupied by the 
Biahmins. They j)laiiily announced their conviction that 
their interests would not be safe, unless protected in the 
future Coimcils by some scheme of communal representation. 
On the other hand by the Hindu leaders of the Nationalist 
])arty, the release was hailed as a triumph, with the result 
that the Muhammadans were inspircul to attempt a similar 
feat in securing th(‘- release of the interned Ali brothers. Mrs. 
Besant interested herself in the matter for sojnetirne, but 
when it was found that Muhammad Ali refused to give without 
reservation the guarantee which had been suggested, agitation 
over the case began to be regarded among Hindu ])oliticaI 
leaders as infructuous and ihey began to los('. interest in it. 
'rids was not calculated to make the relations between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, already exacerbated by the 
liihar riots, anv more cordial ; and as the year 1917 drew to 
a ('lose symj)toms Avere not wanting that the conservative 
s(H!ti()n of Muhammadan o])inion, which regarded the Muslim 
Tjcague and its comprondsc with the Hindus suspiciously, was 
bec 4 ondug increasingly ])owerful. In various parts of India, 
the provincial Musli]i» Leagues began to split up. The ad- 
vanced political leadtU’s of the community maintained their 
adherence to the Lucknow agreement, while the more conser- 
vative sections w^ould have nothing to do with it. 

All classes of interests began to prepare memorials and 
addresses in readiness for the ap- 
The Secrecy o! State’s proaching visit of the Secretary of 

' State ; and on his arrival in India, 
Mr. Montagu settled dowm with the Viceroy to receive many 
deputations and to grant innumerable private interviews. No 
class or community in India desired to be left out in the cold, 
and many Associations w^ere hurriedly formed at the last minute 
by bodies of persons who had not hitherto perceived the need 
of .organising themselves for the expression of their opinions. 
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The more important of these addresses favoured the t^oni^ress- 
League Scheme, with such additions and (jualifications as ap- 
pealed to the particular interest concerned in each de])utation. 
But the non- Brahmin communities of Madras and the Deccan, 
while favouring political advance under such conditions as 
they imagined would safeguard their own people, generally 
opposed the Nationalist jn’ogramme. This opposition was 
also found in many of the addresses presented by the larger 
landlords, by the conservative Muhammadans, and by other 
classes who either because of their inclinations or their posi- 
tion in the social scale, were but slightly atTected by recent 
political movements. Tlie Euro])ean Association, as re- 
jnesentiiig tli(‘. interests ()f the non-oHicial cojnmuiiity, ex- 
})ressed itself strongly m dej»recation of hasty advance, but 
could give little counsel as to the forward steps which most 
])eo])le knew must b(- taken l)efore long. Fj'om every side, 
hoj)es and fears were freely expressed. One and all received 
courteous and att(*ntiv(' hearing froiti Mr. Montagu and Lord 
C^helnisford. There was indeed from certain sections of the 


press a not very reasonable complaint at Mr. Montagu’s iion- 

c.ommittal attitude, coujded with a b^ar tliat he had been too 

‘‘ isolated ’ from things Indian to a]>pre(*ia.te the urgency of 

India’s claim to political concessions. On the wliole, liowever, 

the facility of expression allowed to opinion of every sli^tde 

met witli well deserved approval. Nor was it only the dwellers 

in British India who were desirous of exjnessing their views 

upon the topic of })olitical reconstruction. In November 1917, 

as in the })rcceding year, an informal (Vmference of Indian 

Princes had been convened by Lord 
The Chiefs^ Conference. . i .• i i f i • i.u 

Chc'msrord, and before djsj)ersing, the 

Princes had appointed a committee to consider the new situa- 
tion. The result of their deliberations Vas presented to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State in February, 1918. 

Meanwhile the December meeting of the Indian National 
Congress had been held in Calcutta 
m“' -■'<>« the presidency of Mrs. Bessnt. 
Her adroit handling resulted in the 
withdrawal of all the resolutions which proposed modifications 


The Indian National Con 
gress, December, 1917. 
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*m the CJori^ross-lieagiie Scheme. That Scheme was reaffirmed 
and was once mor**, proclaimed with ^reat emphasis as the 
minimum which India was ready to accept. Mrs. Besant's 
j)r(isidential address, d(\si;^ned to be nuxd out at meetings 
held simultaneously in diUVrent parts of the country, 
asserted tlui riglit of India to receive immediately the consti- 
tutional concessions embodied in the (Jongress-League Scheme, 
together with a promise of complete Home Rule in five or ten 
years. The sj)e(^ch was enthusiastically received by the Nation- 
alist press throughout the country : but there was some disposi- 
tion to (jnestion the wisdom of her assertion that the decision 
of tlie majority w'as absolutely binding upon every member 
of the (\)ngr(‘ss. This (lisjM)sition grew^ in strength and received 
su[)[)ort from t host^ w ho had originally disliked Mrs. Besant's 
eliivatiou to the presidential chair. It was indeed hardly to 
be expected that unanimity coidd be carried very far, since 
if Western analogi('S may be trusted, the emergence of distinct 
parties is one of th<*> earliest symptoms of constitutional develop- 
ment tow^ards the institutions of democracy. The most im- 
j>ortant result of tJie m(‘eting was probably the confirmation 
of the Left Wing of the Nationalist party in its possession of 
the Congress machinery. 


There (lo(‘s not a[)pear to have been any greater unanimity 

• in the meeting of the Muslim League. 

The Muslim League. rm i i 

I he coustuwative Muhammadan press 

grumbled that the Ariah riots were slurred over in the League 
proceedings. There was some disposition to attack speakers 
W'ho favoured the Hindii-Muslim entente. Much sympathy was 
expressed on behalf of the Muhammadan internees, and com- 
plaints WHM’e made that Hindu ojunioix was too lukewarm on 
their behalf. As has already been noticed, there w'as a 
demand from certain quarters that Muhammadan representation 
should be increased to fifty per cent, on the Councils contemp- 
lated bv the Congress-League Scheme. 

During the early months of 1918 the divisions already 
noted between the Moderate and Ex- 
Party Politics. tremist politicians began to widen, as 
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did those between conservative and advancecT opinion among 
the Muhaininadans. The Home Knlc {uopaganda was vigo- 
rously pushed and was as vigorously met by those sections 
of the community j English and Indian, which disliked the 
violence of certain of its advocates. There was in particular 
r>ne asj)ect of this proj)aganda in Southern India which was 
attacked with extreme! bitterness. The non- Brahmin wing of 
the H onie Itule party in I\la<lras, wdiich was known as the 
Madras Presidencv Association, devoted itself to an attempt 


The Labour movement* 


at labour organisation. A Labour 
Union was fornuHl, and articles 


appeared, in the pr(‘ss des(*ril)ing the hard.shij)s of millhands 
and industrial w^orkers. A})peals were directed to the British 
Labour Party to support the cause of Indian labour, wdiich 
w^as said to l.)e in a defenceless condition. Later on in the 


yc^ar, as is mentioned in another place, the new Labour Union 
bore fruit in the outbreak of strikes in various quarters,* and 
in the establishment of other Unions framed in imitation. 


On the whole, the 

The General Situation. 


political situation had been greatly 
eased by Ooverument's manifest deter- 
mination to evolve a scheme of cons- 


titutional advance at an early date. In Fel)ruary 1918, when 
the Imperial Legislative Council met, the (|U(‘,stion of reforms 
still oversliadowed everything else. Lord Chelmsford in *his 
opening speecli announced an imj)ortant change in Budget 
procedure. Hitherto the financial statement had been intro- 
duced without discussion, and there had been no general 
debate on financial policy until the end of the session, when 


The Imperial Legislative 
Council, March, 1918. 


the Jiiidget appeared in its final shape. 
As a result, the Budget debate had 
necessarily been somewhat infructuous 


and academic. By the new procedure, the Viceroy announced 


the financial statement was to be introduced into Council, and, 


its further consideration postponed until a fixed day, when a 
general discussion upon it was to take place. Lord Chelmsford 


* lle^Dort of Directors, Buckingham and Carnatic Milks, for half-year 
ending 31st December 1918. 
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also informed the Council that as a r(\sult of the work of the 
last three months, the Secretary of State hoped to take home 
proposals embodying a safe and sober advance, with future 
steps duly outlined, towards the goal of responsible govern- 
ment. Ample opportunities, he reminded the Council, would 
be given for public discussion r)f the jiroposals, which in due 
course w(‘ie to lie submitted to Parliament. 

The subvse(|uent procecMlings of this meeting ol the Cbuncil 
call for littl(^ remark. The opportunity ailbrded for a more 
vital discussion of the flaancial statement was eageily embraced, 
and a numixu' of resolutions were moved asking for allocations 
of money to particular purposes. Theses were sympathetically 
received, and met so far as appeared jiracticabh^ to Government. 
G(*nerallv speaking, the acuteness of the*. poUti(‘al tension showed 
signs of passing away, although it was |)lain after Council had 
disfiersed that the |)ublication of the re[)ort of the Vi(^eroy and 
tin* ^(‘creitarv of State was awaited witli much anxiety. 


Pefore long, liowever, other matters (*laimed l-lnur share of 


attimtion. After three years of considerable [irosperity, India 
was beginning to h^el in acuter degree tlie pinch of war. The 
shortage of shipping which resulted from unrestricted sub- 
marinism operated to hinder the import of two things 
muph in demand by all classes, — salt and cotton goods. In 


Economic Distress. 


some parts of India prices rose high, 
and were aggravated by speculation 


until they pressed with great hardship upon the poorer classes. 
Discontent and uneasiness soon led to lawlessness, and in 


lieugal, Bombay,. Bihar and Assam, there were outbr(‘aks of 
looting, action against which was promptly taken by the Local 
Governments concerned. The situation was rendered more 


difficult by restricted Transport, due both to shortage of coal 
and to the demands made upon the railways by the Forces in 


Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Throughoift the year 1918, as is 
noticed in another chapter of this Report, the general 
economic situation gradually changed for the worse, until 
it became sufficiently serious to cause suffering to the poorer 


classes and acute anxiety to Government. Already in February 
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1918, Lord C'helnisfoid had found it desirable to inform the 
Imperial Legislative Council of the stej)s which were beiiiuj 
taken to obviate tlie effects of the salt sliorta<^e. About 
this time, also, the absorption of silver (mrrency owinj.» 
to causes .which are discussed elsewhere, was begijining to 
produce serious inconvenience. But in the early montiis of 
1918, while India was still cxperiencin<r the effects of the threat 
prosperity of 1917, strinuency in certain (luarters did litth 
more than to arouse her to fuller realisation of the seriousness 


of the struL'i'le in which th(‘ Empire was en.ua|L;ed. The world- 
war liad reached a most critical point. Tin*. colla|)se of Russia 
in 1917 had thrown an added burden upon the Empire and 
tlie Allies, and in Eel)ruarv 1918, Lord Chelmsford had warned 
India that she must be prepared for greater efforts and greater 
sacrifices, for more effective organisation of her military 
resources in manpower and in material. 

The situation indeed was as yet hardly realised in its true 
light. The bad news from the Western 
The War Situation. insufficiently estimated by 

tbe bulk of the Indian edited press, and the Prime Minister’s 
telegram to the Viceroy on April 2nd, in which India was 
warned to be on her guard against the danger at her door, 
came as a severe shock. The summoning of the. War Con- 
ference at Delhi on April 27th was hailed with enthusiasm^ b}- 

almost every section of the press. 
The Conference, though certain Extremist organs re- 
’ gretted that Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, 

and other Left Wing leaders had not been summoned. An 
ac' ount of the proceedings of this Conference will be found 
elsewhere. In the present connection it is suflficient to note 
that most of the princes and politicians who attended the 
Conference vied with the officials in their enthusiasm for the 
organisation of India’s resources against the Empire’s enemies. 
As was perhaps to ic expected, the note of politieal con 
troversy was not absent from some of the speeches of certain 
Left Wing politicians present ; but as to the general solidarity 
and determination of educated India to support Government 
at this critical there could be no possibility of doubt 
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The operation, oi the new central orj^anisations called into 

beiriij; as a result of the Conference, 
Results o£ the Conference. i * i .li • t i- -j. 

combined with the increas(‘d activity 

of Local Governments, served still further to bring the war 
home, to India at large. There was a marked enthusiasm to 
co-operate with Government on the part of (certain Indian 
political lead(‘rs. The Moderates threw themselves iinre- 
s(M‘V(‘dly into the good work ; but among some sections 
of the Left Wing tlnu'e was a tmidency to adopt an 
attitaidi' of bargaining, and to demand ])olitiral concessions 
from (Jovernment as a pre-reipiisite of sup})ort. One in- 
cident wliich attract(Hl eonsid(‘rablc a-tlention took place 
in Jh)mba.y, where, in the course of a meeting held to give sup- 
p(»rt to the resolutions of the l)(dhi ('onference, some prominent 
local members of the Home Rule party attempted to intro- 
duce* an amendm(*nt with a [lolitical bias into a resolution 
ejf loyalty to tin* Throne. On being called to order by the 
Governor of Bombay, who was presiding over the meeting, 
a few of the Home Rulers left the hall. This ineident 
was severely criticised in many papers, both English and fndian 
edited. It was complained that some of the Home Rulers did 
not realise the seriousness of the situation in which the Empire, 
and indeed India herself, was now placed. The result was to 
increase the gulf b(*-tween the Extremists and the Moderates. 

It was remarked at this time that 
while the Moderates were throwing the 
best of their energies into work designed to assist Government 
in the prosecution of the war, the Home Rulers were conducting 
a campaign directed towards obtaining political concessions 
rather than towards the achievement of victory. In Madras the 
niovemont for National Education was pushed with zeal by the 
Home Rule party, and excited some susj)iciou among the non- 
Bralimin leaders. In another direction also the activity of 
Home .Rule Leaguers made itself felt. Tiie Madras Presidency 
Association, and its ne^^ly established Labour Union, found 
a ready hearing among mill-hands and labourers who were 
beginning to experience through a rise in prices something 
of the distress of war. In the latter part of the year, the result- 


Moderates and Extremists. 
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ing strikes and disturbances seriously ]iani})ere(l the production 
of munitions from such mills as the Buckingham and Carnatic, 
whose whole outj)ut was absorbed by (fov^ernment. This move- 
ment in particular excited bitter feeling in the European and 
non-Brahmin press, with the result tliat acrid conti-oversies 
arose. The non-official English community, to judge by their 
press, regarded the whole atmosphere* of reform with some 
suspicion. Early in the }’ear. indeed, it had seemed probalde 

, that the leaders of this community 

The English Community. i i • • i i ii i • ivi i / 

would join hands with certain Moderate 

Indian ])oliticians in a const met ive scln'iiu* known as the 
‘‘Joint Address/' which indicat(‘d future stag(‘s of jiolitical 
advance in aecordaiu'c with the d(‘claration of August 20tli. 
But intensely ])re-occu])i(Ml as th(*y weiu' with tin* war, the 
Englisli non-official community de\oted only spasmodic atten- 
tion to ])olitics, and movement did not succeed. Nor at 
this time had anything occurred to re-assurt* Muhaminadaii 
opinion of the conservative type. In May 19J(S, two religious 
leaders of Lucknow issued a ])a!n])hlet eontemding that a 
Home Rule which gave ])redominance to the Ffindus would be 
contrary to the principles of Islam. The gulf which separated 
this section of the Muslim community from tlie rank and file 
of the Hindus showed no disposition to narrow. The 
memory of the Arrah riots, combined with tlie continued 
military misfortunes of Turkey, serv(*d to cause considerable 
distress and uneasiness to many. It was in an atmosphere, thus 
somewhat highly charged that the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
was published on July 8th. The specifics recommendatioiis of 
this Report cannot be discussed here. A summary of them 
will be found in an appendix.* Wc are concerned in this place 
to note the reception which the R(ij)ort encountered in India. 

The document being long and somewhat complicated, did 
not at first evoke much criticism in 
immediato- effect Was to 
widen the envision between the 
Moderates and the Extremists, and, as was afterwards seen, it 
gave the former a locus standi which they had previously lacked. 


* P. 192 aeq. 




Already in June 1918, tlie Bengal Moderates had started 
a National Liberal League, and it was plain that they were 
prepared to take their own line upon the Report. The Left 
Wing party, as represented by the Home Jiule Leaguers, were 
the first in the held. Indeed, a few days before • the Report 
was published, one of tlieir leaders took it upon himself to con- 
demn the proposals in advance on the ground that they origi- 
nated with foreigners. Within a few hours of publication 
a number of other Exti’eniist leaders expressed their opinion 
decisively and unln^sitatingly. Mrs. Besant condemned the 
pro])osals as unworthy to be offered by England or to be 
acce])ted by India. Mr. Tilak was not far behind her in 
jironouncing lln^ Scheme to be entindy unacceptable. But in 
strong contrast with the hasty action of the Home Rulers was 
tin*, conduct of the Moderates, who took sometime to make 


up their minds. Inhere was a general reluctance in many 
(|uart(us to pronoun(*e upon the detaih^d recommendations of 
a document of such complexity, but the old leaders of the 
Centre party of the National Congress, such as Sir Dinshaw 
Waeha of Bombay and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea of 
Bengal, were unanimous in ])ronouncing the scheme to be a 
substantial instalment of responsible government, and an 
honest endc'avour to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
educated India. 

The comments of the press were at first very cautious, but 
on the whole favourable. The majority 

Press Comments. English edited press gave the 

scheme sober, fair, and honest examination. The Indian 
edited press soon displayed a division of opinion upon the 
subject. Moderate organs started with a disposition in 
favour of the proposals, while Extremist organs started with 
a disposition the otiier way. 

As the liberal and far-reaching character of the proposals 
became generally realised, the convictitn gained ground that 
the Extremists had made a mistake in denouncing them. The 
more influential periodicals, both Indian and English edited, 
warned Indian politicians that even if the Scheme did 
not go so far as had been hoped, it would be a grave 
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blunder to reject it. It was urged tliat if it were not 
accepted, India would certainly not get more, and might 
easily get less, than what was offered. This consideration, 
combined with the attitude of a certain section of the press, 
both in India and in England, which exj)ressed open liostility 
to the Scheme on the ground of undue haste and precipitation, 
produced in many quarters the impression that if Indian ojhnion 
did not rally in sii})port ot the proposals, they might be wrecked 
by those who disliked them. Moderate opinion in almost 
every part of India, while reserving a right to ask for modifica- 
tion in detail, showed itself generally appreciative of the prin- 
ciple- underlying the reform pro])osa]s. It is int(U*esfing to 
note the change winch gradually came over the o])inion of the 
Extremist leaders. Before very long, as a study of their Prc'ss 
sliows, they found it desirable to revise the opinion which they 
had expressed upon the Scheme. They attempted to show that 
there was little essential difference between the judgment of the 
Modeiutes upon the ])roposals, and their own revised o])inions. 
The Moderates, however, valuing their in(le})endence as a 

party, showed tlieiiiselves unwilling to 
accept the overtur(\s of the Extremists. 
They knew tliat the Extremists controlled the machinery of 
the Indian National Congress, and they feared that their own 
sentiments would be over-borne. In consequence the Moderate 
leaders declined to attend the emergency meeting of tlie Indian 
National Congress which was arranged at the end of August, 
and announced their intention of holding a special conference 
of their own soon after the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council which was fixed for September 4th, 1918. In short, it 
became plain that the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report had served to reveal the differences of aims and 
methods which distinguished the Moderates from the Extre- 
mists. It thus represents an important stage in the develop- 
ment of clear-cut political parties in inejia. 

The Moderates, while approving of the general principles 
of the proposals, were not prepared 
The to accept every word of the Report 

as inspired. They realised that it vms 


Moderates and Extremists. 
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above all tilings most important not to wreck the project, 
aiul before long they began to confine their suggested amend- 
ments to matters which did not affect the main principles. 
The centnd plan of divided responsibility or “ dyarchy ” as it 
is call(?d in India, came in for little criticism ; indeed the 
Moderates had small objection to the princi])al jirovisions of the 
Scheme, imn'dy desiring to carry it further in certain direc- 
tions. They w(‘Te anxious that the j)rinciple of responsibility 
should be introdu(‘ed into the (Jovernment of India, without 
(juite realising the practical difliculties involved. They desired 
to see Indians appointcul t.o half the number of seats on the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. In the sjdiere of local govern- 
ment th(\y rather disliked the jiower which would fall to the 
(governor ; they fejircnl tin'. Budget arrang(nu(mts and the possible 
starvation of i-ransferred subjecjts ; tlu'y also disliked the (irand 
Committee ])roce(lur('-. But on the, whole they were prejiared 
to accord tv) Ihe s(diemc a hearty measure of sup])ort. 

The Moderate's’ position was considerably strengthened at this 

time by the publication of the re])ort of 
The Sedition Committee. • i i 

the Sedition (committee presided over 

by Mr. Just ice Ilowlatt. This Ooinmittee had been appointed, 
amongst other reasons, out of a desire to satisfy public ojiinion 
in India and elsewhere, certain sections of which had assumed 
thfit the internnumts under the Defence of India Act had 
not always been based on suflicient evidence. Assurances to the 
contrary having failed to shake this belief, the Government of 
India decided in December 1917 to appoint an extremely autho- 
ritative Committee to investigate in the fullest possible manner 
all the evidence bearing upon the sedition movement in India. 
The ])orsonnel of this Committee included a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England : the Chief Justice 
of Bombay : an Indian High Court Judge from Madras : 
a nori-pfiicial Indian lawyer of high standing : and an experi- 
enced member of the Indian Civil Service. The unanimous 
report which they produced was a complete justification of 
the action of Govcrmnoiit. It proved that the ordinary pro- 
visions of law were entirely unsuitable for a situation such as 
Government had been called upon to face in India at the begin- 
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ning of the war. This Report was subsequently backed by the 
issue of another report containing the results of the investi- 
gatii^ns conducted by a (^>lnnuttee consisting of ^Ir. Justice 
Beachcrolt, a Judge of the ( alcutta High Court, and Sir Narayan 
Cliandavarkar. an ex-lligli ('ourt Judge of r)(mi1)a) , who 
were specially ap|)()int(Ml to eiujuire into tl)e cast's of the Bengal 
internees. Again tin* policy of (Jovernnient was vindicated ; 
for the Conunittt'e decided that in 8t)d out of 8(h) cast's there was 
every ground for detention, and the rt'inaining jx'rsons were 
discharged, not because' tlu'ir innocence was established, but 
bt'cause the ordt'rs agjiiiist tht'ui wtu’t' in the o]>inion of the 
(^)lnnlittt‘e not su|)port(‘d })v a(h*(|uate t'vidt'iice. The joint 
etfect of thest' tvo Ivcnorts was co!isideraf)le, for, in con- 
junction with the news of the anarcliy in Russia, they convinced 
many soberniinded men that the exigent'it'S of the time em})hati- 
caPy dictated support of the ])arty which made cO"0|)(U*at.ion 
with esta])lish(‘d g^)vernnu*nt a plank in its political platform. 
It was pointed out by certain sections of the press tlnit some 
of the methods emj>loyed by the Kxtremists bore a disquieting 
analogy tn 1hos(' of which the ultimate regrettalde consciquences 
were fully illustrated in th(‘, two Reports. 

As the details of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme became 
appreciated, a number of separate interests whicli conceived they 
had cause for dissatisfacti()U began to make themselves heard. 

The English commercial community, 
The English Community. - .li -. 4.1 - .i 4 

tearing that its stake in the country 

had not been sufRciently considered, found particular cause for 
uneasiness in the tlu'orotical objections yiut forward in the 
Report to the principle of communal representation. After main- 
taining silence for some time, the European Association issued 
a manifesto, which received wide publicity.in the press, express- 
ing alarm at what it considered to be a double weakening of 
the position of the English in India, through the simultaneous 
processes of Indianising the services and of introducing far- 
reaching changes into the machinery of administration. 
Among the services too, there was a feeling of uncertainty as 
to what the future might bring. The Indian Civil Service in 
particular found itself likely to be affected vitally by th*e 
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Reform proposals, and in some provinces. Civil Service 
Associations, which had Ion" existed, renewed their activities 
with the object of clearing up cjinistions of retirement, pensions, 
and the like, should service under tlic new conditions prove 
uncongenial. Natural as was this movement in the circum- 
stances, its edect was to alarm certain sections of the Indian- 
edited press, which, without ])ausing to remember the honourable 
traditions which have always characterised the work of the 
services in India, denounced the movement as an attempt on 
the part of vested interests to thwart the progress of reform. 


Th(5 second body which considered, that it had a cause of 

^ . grievance in the recommendations of 

Non-Brahmms. 4 1 i 1 • 

the Jleport was the non-Erahmin com- 
munity of Southern fndia. Its members were dismayed to 
find that the principle of communal rejnesentation, which had 
for long been a main j>lank in Iheir ])latfonu of political 
reconstruction was expli(‘itly condemned on grounds of 
theory in (he lieporl. Ilut when it was ])ointed out that the 
community w'ould have a!n])le oppoitunity of stating its case 
before the two (\)nnni(tees which were going round to investi- 
gate franchise and functions, the agitation in some measure 
subsided. Further, the feeling that J)r. Nair, the most promi- 
n^Mit non-lira liinin jiolitician of Madras, was putting the non- 
Brahinin case betor" the British public in the course of his 
stay in England, exeicised a distinctly quieting effect. 


Ill the third place, the Muhammadan community was somc- 


The Muhammadans. 


wdiat divsa])poii\ted wdth the provisions 
of the Scdieme. The advanced section 


of “ young ” Muhammadans, who were in agreement with the 
Hindu leaders, w^as ^inclined to resent the criticism which the 
framers of the Report directed against the Congress-League 
Scheqie. They wuu'e displeased at the prospective loss of the 
over-weighty represeptation whicli the Muslims of some 


provinces had secured by the Lucknow compact, and certain 
of them disliked tlie provision that since special electorates 
were conceded, no Muhammadan might vote in the ordinary 
Constituency. At this time three unfortunate incidents occurred 
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which added to the unea^^iness of the ^hisfiin community 
in general. It is true that the conservative section of 
Muhammadan opinion, which had never liked the Lucknow 
agreement, was not distressed by th(5 attitude of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford -Report towards the Congress- League Scheme, but 
in regard both to the remarks made in the Report upon the 
subject of communal representatioiu and also to the incidents 
which now occurred, that sec'tion, in common with the 
politically minded Muhammadans, found great cause for 
(]is([iiietude. The first incident was the occurrence of trouble 
at the iluhammadan Anglo-Oriental Oolh'ge at Aligarh. Tliis 


Aligarh. 


cducat ional instit ut ion, founded some 
10 years ago by the great Muhammadan 
leader, Sir Syed Ahmad, is regarded with pride by all 
Indian Mussalmans. It lias had a very distinguished history ; 
it has been noted for the emimmt academic attainments of 
its staff ; it is generally regarded as the nucleus of a future 
Muslim University. For some time there had been 
difficulties between the Trustee's on the Board of Management 
and the English staff. In conse(|uence, the English staff 
resigned, and considerable anxiety was felt by the ediujatcd 
section of the Muslim community as to the condition of 
the College. But more serious than this was the occur- 
rence of fresh rioting on religious grounds. A Calcutta 

paper, describing the experiences of an 
Arab in France, made use of an 
unhappy phrase which Avas taken as implying disresjiect to the 
tomb of the Prophet. The feelings of the Muhammadans, 
already disturbed by causes previously noticed, were much 
excited by this, and indignation meetings were held at 
Calcutta and elsewhere. When the Bakr-’ld festival 
came round again, some lower class Muhammadans in Calcutta 
caused such disorder that the military had to be called out. 
Several lives were l<fst and many persons were wo^inded. 
Moreover, about the same time, there Vas a recrudescence of 

Hindu-Muhammadan trouble at Katar- 
pur in the Saharanpur district of the 
United Provinces. More than twenty Muhammadans were 


The Calcutta Riots. 


Katarpur. 
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cruelly rtmrdere?! in a reli^nous riot. The matter is still under 
investigation, hut so far as can he seen at the moment 
of writing the causes of the catastrophe were purely local. 
The joint effect of these incidents, as may he imagined^ 
was to cause consideral)le uneasiness to the Muhammadan 


community. 

We have already seen that the Left Wing i')arty were making 
efforts to l)ridge the gulf separating 

efforts, however, were not crowned with 
success. At Ihe sp(‘cial session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Fiomhay at end of August-, few Aloderate leaders 
presented themselvc's. The (Vngress did what tln^. Extremists 
desired of it ; it ])ronounced the Eeforms disappointing and 
unsatisfactory. It demand(‘d that full r('s|)onsihle goceinment 
should he estahlisluMl in the ^\hole of India within a ])eriod 
not exceeding ffft(‘('n years, and in the province's in a jxuiod 
not exci'eding six years. These resolutions showed that there 
still te'inained a very wide gaj) between tlie Extremists and 
the Moderates ; for \^hil(^ as ve have seim. the latter weie 
willing to acce])t the gem'ral prineij)le of tlie Scln'ine, the clianges 
which the former party desired to introduce in it were 
tantamount to a rejection. 

When the Imjx'iial Legislative Council met in Sejffemlier, 
the news from the Western Front was 

cJiJncuJTptmbTms® encouraging beyond 

all expectation. There were also 
rumours that great successes were about to occur in Palestine. 
The anxieties of Covernment concerning North-AVest Frontier 
politics seemed to be passing away, for Germany’s troubles 
on the Western Front were expected to keep her fully 
occupied in that (piarter. Ihit on the other hand, the 
internal situation of India continued to give much cause 
for anxiety. The very high juices, originating in scarcity 
and enhanced by profiteering, wore now seriously aggravated 
by one of the worst known failures of the monsoon. 
The poor were suffering severely and Governments 
intervention was demanded from all sides. The currency 
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The Viceroy’s Speech, 

the 


question was still very disquieting, for within three years more 
than £6G millions sterling had been unproductively employed 
in the purchase of silver from abroad, and the demand for coin 
still continued. On the whole, however, despite the anxieties 
insepaiable from the internal situation, there was a genera! 
atmosphere of o})iimisin throughout the country. 

In his opening s])eech Lord Chelmsford briefly reviewed 
the general war situation, and described 
the various activit’uss resulting fiom 
)elhi Conference. Tie dwelt w'th pride upon the nauly 
res])onse which the recruiting camj)aign had e^'ol^ed and 
upon the rapidly mounting subscri])tions to the Second 
War Loan. He referied the ])rev‘iiling high ])rices 

of food-stiifls and cotton cloth, and announced the determina- 
tion of (unau'nuHUit to take every precaution to safeguard the 
l^oorer classes. But the most important mattcT w’as the 
Viceroy’s (h'claration in regard to the reforms. Jfe reminded 
the members that, as was ])lainly stated, in the Report, 
the progress contem])!atefl in the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
had b(M‘n cairied right up to the line b(\yond which inherent 
principles forbade immediate advance. Jjord Chelmsford pro- 
ceeded, What I wish to emphasise is this Substantial steps 
were promisevl. In my owai heart I am confident that subs- 
tantial st(‘ps are ])rovided in our proposals. We have-not 
ke]>t back something like hucksterers in the market, something 
v'.’ldcli w(' would ))(' ]n’(‘parcd to give as a result of pressure. 
Everything has been placed on the table for all men to see. 
In the words of the Report ‘ We have carried the advance 
right up to the line b(\yond which our jnanciples forbid us to 
go.’ ” These words w^re a considerable blow to the hopes 
of the Extremists throughout the country, and the position of 
the Moderates w^as correspondingly strengthened. The resolu- 
tion of Mr. Banerjea, which expressed gratitude for the reform 
• proposals as a genuine effort afid a defi- 
advance* towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government, 
and recommended that a committee consisting of the non-official 
iiicmbers of Council should be appointed to consider the Report, 
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was accepted by an overwlielniing majority. When this com- 
mittee came to hand in its report, it was found that most of 
iis detailed recomimuidations were not of very far-reaching 
character*. There was a demand for the introduction of the 
princif)le of responsibility into the Oovernment of India, but 
whicli of the (^(uitral Oovernment’s functions could be safely 
entrusted to ministers was nowhere determined. The real 
importance of the work of the committee lay in the fact that 
the Moiitagu-( -lu'lmsford S(*henie was now accepted by the 
moderate sectiori of ('halted members of the Indian Legislature 
us a basis for tlie future conslitutional development of India. 

The next important matter was the question of further 
financial assistance in respect of the 
military forces raised or to be raised 
in India. The Finance Member, Sir 
William Meyer, put forward the suggestion on behalf of Govern- 
ment that India should take over as from April 1st, 1918, 
the normal (;ost of 200,000 additional men. These men were 
already serving, buf. the expenses were then being paid by the 
British (fovernment. It was furtlier suggested that from Ajiril 
1st, 1919, India should take over the normal cost of 100,000 
men more. In assessing the contribution it was assumed 
that the war would last to the end of the year 1919-20, and 
it \vas reckoned that the amount of India’s new assistance to 
the Kmpire would be £45 millions. It should be noticed that 
Government left the la^e of the resolution to the votes of the 
non-oflicial mtmibers, upon whom the responsibility of accepting 
or refusing the proposal accordingly rested. Some notable 
s])eeches were made, riotable no less from their earnestness as 
from the loyalty to the King-Emperor which they displayed. 
The resolution was passed by a large majority, subject bo the 
conditions, originally proposed by Sir William Meyer, that the 
money should bo raised principally by a tax on excess profits, 
and thaf/ the utmost care should be taken in no way to make 
things more difficult for the lower classes. There were two 
other interesting motions, one concerning the Arms Act, which 
has for sometime been a standing grievance. The Home 
Member announced that a committee was to be appointed to 
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consider the whole question, and that early action would be 
taken to remove legitimate grievances. The other resolution 
was to the effect that the consideration of the Howlatt Report 
should be held in abeyance. This resolution was lost by a very 
large majority, the cnly persons speaking in favour of it being 
one or two of the Left Wing party. 


During the session a variety of useful legislative work was 

, . , , done, to which fuller refference is made 

Legislative Work. • /a i a- r . t 

in ( hapt(T V ol this Report. In the 

course of the discussion of a bill put forward by the Coinmander- 

in-Chief. to provide that certain ])ersons liable for military 

service in the Indian Defence Fon^e should be liable to perform 

war work of other kinds, the representatives of the English 

commercial community showed some annoyance, and asked 

that ill matters of iliis sort, which would stuiously affect 

their already depleted staff, they might be taken into the 

confidence of (iovernment at an earlier stage. But the 

introduction of the measure was not opposed. The f)ther 

legislative work was of a most important character, in the 

light of the existing economic situation. Powers w'crc 

taken by (Jovernment to provide a clnvap supply ol cotton 

cloth for the poorer classes of the community. As a 

result of the passage, of this measure, an almost immediate 

fall in price occurred in several quarters, and when the end*of 

the year came it had still been found unnecessary to exercise 

the powers ])laced at Government’s disposal. 


On September 25th, wdiennews came of (ieneral Allenby’s 
great victory in Palestine and his destruction of the Turkish 
forces, an impressive scene was witnessed in Council. A non- 
official Muhammadan member from the Punjab moved that the 
thanks and congratulations of the Council should be conveyed 
to the Allied armies, and the resolution was unanimously 
adopted by tbe Memlfers, who rose to their feet to m^rk the 
solemnity of the occasion. In his closing speech, the Viceroy 
congratulated the Council on the spirit of co-operation which 
had been displayed in the course of the session, and added 
so|ne reassuring words for the benefit ot the Muhammadan 
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community, cjfliorting them to be satisfied ttiat Government 
was now no less mindful of their interests than in the past. 

No tijue was lost in arranging for the constitution 

and terms of reference of the two 

’'’‘'Srcotmuir”' ittco. HUggeted in the Montagu- 

Ghelmsford Keport. The advice of 
ihes(‘ commiU(‘(‘S was ru'eded hu the sett](*mcnt of the rules 
to be !na(l<' uiid(‘T’ tla^ bill, which could 7U)t be introduced 
into Parlianumt till it was s(‘en whal the nature of the rules 
w^ould l)(\ In Octolx'r lObS, the constitution and terms of 
ref(‘rence w^(‘re j)ublicly annoiujced. Lord Southborough was 
appointed to ])n‘side over both committees, which were to 
nuM‘t ill joint s(‘Ssions when ne(*(‘s.vary. The Franchise 
Committee w^jis to consist of Sir Fraidc Sly, an Indian Civil 
S(‘r\a.nt from the Ontral Frovinces ; Sahibzada Aftab 
Ahmad, a member of the Secretary of State's Council ; Mr. 
W. M. nail(‘y, the (Jhiid* (V)mniissioner of Delhi ; Ihibii Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, the well-known Moderate leaden' from ILmgal ; 
Mr. Ma-lcolni Hogg, n^presenting the commercial community*, 
and Mr. Srinivasa Shastri of the S(‘rvants of India Society. 
This committee was instruct(‘d to advise on the franchise and on 
the constitution of the local legislative councils, and taking into 
consideration the necessity for the representation of minority 
and other interests, to pro])ose a complete scheme for the size 
and composition of each. It was also to consider somewhat 
similar (piestions in connection with the proposed Indian 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. Ecpially 
important W'as the work of the committee on the division 
of functions, wdiicJi was to make recommendations for the 
division of powders and of functions between the Government 
of India and the provinces, and between the two halves, ollicial 
and popular, of the mwv j)rovincial Governments. Its personnel 
consisted of Mr. It. Feetham, Legal Adviser to the High 
Commissioner of South Africa; Mr.^IL F. W. Gilhnan, 
Member of the Executive Council of Madras, w^hose lamented 
death deprived the committee of the services of a most 
valuable colleague ; Sir Rahim Bakhsh, a Muhammadan 
gentleman with administrative experience both of British 
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Criticisms. 


India and of the Indian States ; Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, a 
Moderate politician of the United Provinces ; Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Chimanlall Sctalvad, vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
University ; Mr. H. L. Stephenson, a Secretary to the (Jovern- 
nient of Bc^igal ; and Mr. J. P. Thompson, Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab (iovernment. 

The compositioji of tliese committees aroused a little 
opposition from two quarters. The 
Left Wing party grumbled that they 
were not represented, and the nou-Brahmins of i\Iadras made 
the same complaint. But generally spc'akitig it may b(^ said 
that tlie sel(H*tioii commanded (‘onfidmce. 

Towards the close of the year, the internal situation was 

overcast witli gloom. The ravages of 

Growing Distress. . ^ i • i i i i i 

mliuenza, which is estimated to have 

caused some six million deaths in India, far exceech'd the 
depredations of plague in former years. The aidivities of 
Covernment were seriously disorganised. Tlie ])rices of common 
necessaries of life showed no disposition to full ; and tin* a verage 
wholesale'- ])jic(\s for food, while in many cases below the average 
of world prices, showed a rise of 15 per cent, above the 
wholesale prices of 1917, and a rise of 51 ])er cent, aliovc pre- 
war level. This was sidlieient to cause deep distress in India, 
where the margin of income over liarc subsistence is extremely 
small for tlie bulk of the pojmlation. In order to anticijiate 
the demands caused ]>y local sln^rtage it was necessary to ajipoint 
a Foodstutls Ccjntroller with very wide powers. 

But wliile the economic situation was such as to cause 
dejiression, this was largely oifset, so far as general pul)lic feel- 
ing was concerned, by the change which came over the aspect 

^ ^ of the war during the last few^ months 

The Aspect of the War. r ..no rn, j , , 

ot 1918. 1 he end came with a sudden- 

ness which took most people by surprise. At first it was 
hardly believed that iSie long struggle was over. Nofc until 
orders were issued to stop recruiting did the remoter 
districts really believe that the Empire had been victorious. 
Their joy was in large measure due to the results which they 
expected to follow from peace, the return of their menfolk,. 
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and the fall in the price of cloth and food. Unfortunately, 
these results could not be realised at once. Nonetheless 
the encouraging news of the Empire’s victory served in some 
measure to relitjve anxieties caused l)y tlic economic situation. 
Everywhere armistice cehd)rations were organised. In the 
great cities there were military processions, decorated streets, 
and general holidays ; throughout the country-side, district 
ollicers held meetings of notables, organised games, and dis- 
tributed food to the poor. The gloom of war-time was 
dispelh'd and all India sincerely rejoiced. Among the 
political classes the reception of the news was enthusiastic. 
The i\Iod(‘rates were unbngnedly delighted, for they found 
their ])osi1.ion of general friendliness to (Government greatly 
streaigthened. On ih(‘ other hand, those members of the 
Left Wing of the Nationalists who had at one time attempted 
to bargain with (Goverunumt l)y offering their support in the 
prose^uitioii of the war at the ])ricc of the concessions they 
desired, saw that the time for such a policy had gone 
for ev(M‘. Their attitude, which at first was (*haracterised 
by a little hesitation, seems to have been influenced in 
large nuNisure by a fear lest- the victory of the Allies should 
weaken the determination of (Great Britain to proceed with 
Indian reforms. There was, as was inevitable, some anxiety 
on the part of the Muhammadans, who were intensely 
concerned at the military misfortunes of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Muslim ])ress, while rejoicing in the Allied victories, 
lost no opportunity of pressing for favourable consideration 
of Turkey’s helpless position. 

The course of ])olitical development quickly responded to 
the new situation. At the beginning 
of November, before the desperateness 
of (iermany’s ])light AVas realised, the Moderates liad held their 
special conference in Bombay. Despite attacks by the Extre- 
mist pless, they maintained their suppoix of the general prin- 
ciples of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Scheme. Important 
sections of the ])ress, both Indian and English edited, pointed 
out that the Moderates, as a Centre party between the old 
fashioned Conservatives and the neAvly evolved Extremists, had 


The Moderate Conference. 
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a great part to play in the future devclopinent of Indian politico. 
The conference was a success, giving confidence to tlie Moderates, 
and encouraging them to maintain their independent attitude. 
Most of them decided to abstain from attending tin* approaching 
session of the Indian National Congress, believing that while 
the Left Wing controlled the Congress machinery, they woidd 
have little chance of making themselves heard. It was soon seen 
that the Jadt Wii\g party were somewhat divided as a result 
of the ])ost-war sitaiation. There was a temhmcy on one side, to 
move further and further beyond the old Ilonu*. Rule League 
programme, to a point at wliieli eo-oj)eration between Indians 
and Englishmen was looked u])on as definitely und(\sirable. On 
the otlier skhi there was a tendency to apf>roxinmtc more and 
more to the position occn])iod by the Modfuate ])arty. In Bom- 
bay, the noAv l)ody, who may be called tlu^ ultra-la^.Jt Wing, came 
to the front on the occasion of a meeting hold to pro]n)S(‘. a me- 
morial to Loj'd Wiilingdon, the retiihig Oovernor. They 
protested against the recpiisition of the I'own IJall for the 
purpose, and hailing ran very high. The incident f‘xcit(*d 
far more interest all over India than its ini])Oj'tancc nunited, 
perlia])S because it showed that the nltra-Left Wing werti 
discontiiiited with tlic old steady tactics of l^irliamentary 
opposition which had been employed by Nationalist leaders 
in times past. It seemed from the utterances of thciir press 
that racial and personal hostilities were being imported into 
political . questions. 

A further illustration of the new ultra-Left Wing attitude 

was found in tlie session of the Indian 
The Indian^ Nadonal Con- j^ational Congress at Delhi. The wliole 

of the Left Wing were very anxious to 
make this session a success, in order to provide an offset to 
the success which the Centre party had •achieved in the special 
Moderate conference at Bombay. There were some five thousand 
delegates gathered af Delhi, including nearly a thousaiid agri- 
culturalists who had been given a free trip. Hundreds of 
women attended, some behind a thin curtain, others taking 
their places in the crowd. Throughout the whole session, it 
was apparent that the ultra-Left Wing were the dominating 
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party. Sj)oo(;lu*s woro (IcMruiTulad in tlio vernacular, and the 
old style of Enjjrlish oratory, once so po))ular, was greeted with 
nianif(ist inipati(i]i(*<\ A resolution lai-aflirmiunj tlu^ decision of 
tin*, special Hoinbay f’on^nvss that the Monta^u-Cholmsford 
Hch(*.!ue was disap])oint.in^ and unstitisfactorv, was carried by 
a lary^e, majority. Tlu‘. m^w resolution indeed wauit further 
tba.n its orijiriiuil, for it. dropp(‘d the iiinc^-limit of six years 
duriujj^ wbieli law, just.ica^ and ])olic(^ \ver(» to l)e r(\s(n‘ved 
subje,e.isin tlu^ Provinces, and dcunaiubMl instead full provincial 
autonomy at. oma!. This resolution showed ilu'. uncom])romis- 
spirit, and fra.nk floutinjr of all di(;tat(is of prudence and 
expediimc.y whi('U mark(‘d the new ])arty. Other resolutions 
W(‘.re in harmony with this si)irit. Stroni; ])rotests were made 
aiijainst. tlu', Kowlatt lt(;port ; and Imlia's I'i^ht to self-(l(‘t.(‘rmi- 
uation and immt‘(liat(i Home Rule was also asserted. The whole 
nuM'tin^ was a, triumph for the ultra-ladl- Wini^, and by contrast 
to the/ir att.itud('. th(' main body of the old Ilor)ie Rule Ltniijjucrs 
a])pear(‘d almost co!iS(‘rvative. It- is ])ossible that th(n*<^ will 
be an importai\t r(‘-<^roupiu;r of parties in India t.hrou.^li the 
obvious dilTerema^s wlii(*h have made tluur appearances bet ween 
the lollowers of Mrs. Resant and tin’s rapidly developinjjj nUra- 
Left Wine. 

The meeting of the Muslim League whicli took place about 

the same time, was still more remark- 
The Muslim League. 1 1 r r 

al)le tor the ])rommence ot the ultra- 

Left Wing ])arty. Anxiety for the fate of Turkey and for 
temporal interests of Islam was a])parent from most of the 
addresses. It. is idle to deny that this Tuitural feeling of anxiety 
outlie question of dhirkey's future status is at the time of 
writing ext remely acute in India ; indeed, when the year 
1918 came to an end it was the most prominent subject of 
discussion in the Muhjtmmadan ])ress. 

At the ch)so of the period under revimv, there was published 
a schenle of constitutional reform for Rurrtia. The Gfovernmont 
of that Trovince, having been invited to formulate its OAvn 
sclicino produced a plan in which dyarchy ” and parliamen- 
tary responsibility, the two leading features of the Montagu- 
Chelnisford proposals found no place. The main principle 
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of tlic Biiriiia scheme may be described as associatioii rather 
than rcspojisibility. The work of government' is to be carried 
on by four Boards, consisting of oHicials, Init- ])resided over 
by non-olKcials as directing agents, l^ocal self-government is 
to be devel()j)ed and the ]>ower of the Legislative Council, 
with a non-oflicial majority, is to l)e incrisased. lh‘hind tlie 
whole structure lies tlu' disc!‘(‘tumarv authority of tlu^ Head 
of the Ihovince. This s(‘lnune is still undtu* considiu’ation 
and ap])ears to luiv(' Ixm'ii well rec(‘iv(‘(l in Burma. 

As to the ‘‘realit.y of the ])olitical developments outlined 
in this c]ia])ter, there can be no qin'stion. Tln^ tine*, has gone 
by when the topic of constitutiojud reform in India could be 

dismiss(‘d summarily witli the launark 

(Hnwal Sumnaty. „ 

fraction of tlic populntion. 

The present position is sncli that tlie Imperial Parliament 
finds the (piestion ot India’s conslitntional advance, both 
inunediate and future, not h'ast in urgency among the post-war 
problems with which it is faced. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Economic Background.* 


Tuniin}:; iiowio llio ocononiic background, in relation to 
wbicli tlu‘ gcn(*.ral libj of India as described in preceding clia])ters 
has to be coiisidercul, tlie first topic which demands our atten- 
tion is that of Finances 


Principal Conditions 
of Indian Finance. 

cultural eountiv witli 


Jt is lUHH'ssary by way of introduction to indicate some of 
lh(^ )>rineipal emulitions l)y which 
Indian iinanco. is governed. First, 
India luring still in the main an agri- 
more than 7() ]H\Y ce-iit. of Ina* population 
dep(u\(hm(; u])on agri(*ult lire, the Indian revenues are largely 
infliieneiHl by llie characlia* of the seawson, for dcs])ito the 
ra])id s])read of irrigation, Indian agiieulturo still r(*li(‘S upon 
the monsoons, which an'- liable to great llueduations. 8e(*oudly 
India has large commitments in London, in payment for which 
a sum averaging al)out £20 million sterling a year has to be 
remitted to England. This sum goes to pay for Government 
stores, for intei est mi debt, and for the salaries and pensions 
of civil servants who are on leave or who have retired. In 
order to keep himself in funds to meet these homo charges, 
the Secretary of State sells drafts upon the Indian treasuries, 
known as Council Fills. Thirdly it must be remembered that 
the currency of India is rupee and rupee notes, with, before 
the war, a considi^rable circulation of sovereigns. In order 


* TViis Chapter is based principally upon matbrial supplied by the Finance 
and ( oinmeico and Industry Departments and upon the Report of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. 

It is to be noti d that the word “Imperial ” is commonly applied in 
India to the Central Government to distinguish it from the Governments of 
the Provinces. To avoid ambiguity, this special sense of the term will be 
indicated by inverted commas. 
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to maintain the gold exchange value of this silver currency 
ill times of pressure, there has been built up a large sterlijig 
reserve, knowJi as the Gold Standard Reserve, held for the most 
])ait in London. Fourthly must be numtioned the fact 
that the Budget of the (loveniment of India includes also 
the transactions of the local ( Jovernments, the revenues ciijoyed 
by the latter being mainly derived from sources of income which 
are sliared lietween the Government of India and themselves. 
Generally speaking, certain heads of revenue, such as the land 
rev<mue, excise, stamps, income-tax, and the prolits from j)ro- 
ductive irrigation works, arc divide<l betwiam the proviiices and 
the Gentral Government. On the other hand, the Provincial 
Governments take tlu^ receipts from forests, registration, and 
ordinary ])ul)lic works, from police, edinaition, medical services, 
courts and jails. The Government of India takes the revenue 
fjom ()])iuni, salt, customs, mints, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, military recoii^s and trihutos from the Indian States. 
From these incomings the (hnuTunient of India arc mainly 
responsible for the charges of dehmee, railways, posts and tcle- 
graj)hs, interest on debt, and the home charges. 

The provinces from their income arc responsible for the 
exjnmsc's c’onncctc'd with land revcmiKi and general administra- 
tion, forests, police, courts and jails, education and medical 
s(‘rvices. On tlie other liand, cliarges for irrigation and ordinary 
])nblic works are common to both Central and Provincial 
< lovernments. Fifthly, we should note that a very large pro- 
j)ortion of the revenue of the Government of India is derived 
not from taxation but from siu^h sources as laiid revenue, opium, 
railw^ays, forests, and irrigation. 


With this prelude we can proceed to that general sketch of 

war finance which is an essential intro- 

India s IVftr Fiuancs. i , • . . i ^ i v i 

duction to the financial problems with 

which the Government? of India has been faced during the*period 

under review. When war broke out, tliere occurred in India. 

as elsewhere, a general dislocation of trade and finance. There 

was a serious run on the savings bank deposits, and some 

panic encashment of currency notes. There was also a cons^j- 

F 
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BuDfiET OF THE GOVERNMENT OP InDIA FOR 1918 - 19 . 

(i(Hrral Shffnnrnl of the Revenue and E.rpenditare ehtrged to 
Revenue, of the (Jarenmient oj India, in I ndia and in E)f()land. 


Rp]VENL*E. 


— 

Accounts, 1 
1916-17. i 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1017-18. 

Hiidget 

Estimate, 

1918-19. 

rrinfi])al Hoads of Kovomio—- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

l-.aTul Rcvoniio 

22,011,205 1 

21,011,100 

22,798,000 

Opivnu .... 

:i,l 00,005 ; 

3,008,.700 

3,191,800 

Salt. . . 1 . . 

4,82r»,2(>0 

5,472,800 

3.492.200 

Stamps .... 

.5,77r»,()00 ' 

5.74.7,000 

5.938.000 

lOxoiso .... 

0,215,800 

10.076,800 

I0,(i47,000 

Oust f mis .... 

8,050,182 

11,204,200 

10.814,400 

Inoomo I’ax 

:h772,orw ■ 

0.075,800 

<>,333,200 

Other Heads 

;!,()r)r>,iy6 j 

3,828,000 

' 3,870,700 

, Total EKi\(’irAL Heads 

61.107.170 1 

1)7,082,200 

1 07,085,900 

Interest ..... 

i 1.1. •16,501 ! 

2,245,300 

3,552,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,174,007 i 

4,492,100 

4,782,800 

Mint 

I 

080,800 j 

530,700 

370,000 

Reeeipts by ('ivil Departments . 

1.7.19.7 IS j 

1,920,700 

1,950,100 

Miscellaneous . , , , 

, 847,530 i 

2,599,000 

1,295,200 

Railways : Net Receipts’ . 

j 21.313,797 ; 

1 1 

24,051,000 

: 22,983,700 

Irrigation 

'* 5,155,024 i 

i r' 

500,373 

5,174,700 

1 5,320,400 

Other Public Works ' 

318,900 

i 304,900 

Military Receipts 

I 1,575,940 1 

! 

1,502,200 

1,532,700 

Total Revenue 

i 98,050,430 1 

109,924,300 i 109,190,300 
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GrnertO Stntemeot of (he Rccetiue anti E-rjiciKlifure ehorged (o 
RevcHife, of (he Govcrniiieii( of hidiii. iii Jodio oiid in 
Eiighind funtd. 


Expknditi.he 



Account N 
D‘lo 17. 

Hevised 

Ivstimate, 

Pud^et 

Kst imale. 


1917 IS. 

PU8-19. 

Duvet IXMUaiids on the 


9,9r>0.80() 

1 10,151,800 

Interest ..... 

l,l74,Kt>t 

7.797,501) 

' 7.781,800 

[V»sts and d't'leLM’aplis 

4 1 1 ,:iK7 

8,599,000 

8,981,400 

Mint 

itw.ni 

1 79.800 

! 70,000 

Salaiie'i aiul b'\|)tMis('s of Divil 

19,osi,l>:io 

2O,!)80.SOO 

28.101,800 

Department". 

Mi'xcc'll.inrous ( 'i\ d Dliarife" 

0.4 11.272 

5,S‘.D,8()I> 

5,071,500 

Famine Helief and Insuranee 

l.tMMl.OOO 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

Ivadwavs : Interi'^t and Miseid- 

i:{,s:n.<t22 

18,870,800 

i:(,782.(«M) 

laneou^ ( ’hat irrs 

IrriLMtion .... 

:{,5 )!),!> 12 

8,782,800 

3,it2.S,T('<) 

Dt ln‘i‘ Fiihlie- Woiks 

4.t)i8.o:r) 

5.122,500 

0,057,700 

.Military Ser\ ices 

2<>,r>()(),7o7 

80,281,700 


Tot\l Fm^en'diti ri:. ’* Impkijim/' 

SS.I74,ho8 

102,875,000 

100.477,400 

AND l^KOVINOrAT.. 1 

-Provdneial Snrplus«‘s : that | 

2,807,802 

2,008,900 

572,000 

is, ])ortiDn of alhitments to 




IVovineial (hivcrnmoiit.s 
not spent hy them m the 
year. 

DediirJ — [Provincial Deficits : that 



n 1,200 

is, portion of Provincial 

Expenditure defrayed 

from Provincial Balances. 

Total Expenditure ciiarged to 

90.572,200 

•104,212,700 

100,608,800 

Revenue. 

• 

Surplus 

7,478,170i 

5,711,600 

• 

1 2.581,500 

Total 

98,050,430 

1 109,924,300 

109,190,300 


F 9i 
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derable demand for tlie remittance of money to London ; and 
to maintain tlie excliango value of tlie rupee, stcrliiig drafts on 
London to the extent of £8| millions had to be sold between 
August 1914 and January 1915. This temporary want of 
confidence, though it soon passed away, left as a legacy 
£M millions of debt, of which £7 millions was met from the 
gold standard reserve, and £7 millions raised in India Lills by 
the Secretary of States The vital problem during this period was 
the consolidation and conservation of India’s resources. Very 
little could b('. done in tlu^ form of direct financial assistance to 
the Mother-Country, but- such indirect assistance as could bo 
give]i was given. During 1915-ir), tlie homo borrowings for 
ca])ital ex])('nditure weie rc'duccd from an estimated sum of 
£5.\ millions to about £2 millions, and £5 millions of the borrow- 
ing from the gold standaril reserve W’cre ])aid off. So far as 
])ossible, India abstainc'd from drawing on the r(\sources of the 
Jjondon market, and s(d herself, by the curtailment of expendi- 
ture, to meet ])ossibl(‘ military contingeiicii^s. 

13v the autumn of 1915, the effects of the first dislocation 
had pass(‘d away. A considerable demand, mainly arising fiom 
war conditions, made itself felt for the products of India, with 
the r(‘sult that the ex])ort trade, which had been seriously cur- 
tailed began to show' a marked and grow ing revival. This made 
])ossible not only a continuance of the policy of abstaining from 
borrowing in Loudon, but also the inqiosition of additional 
taxation in India. .Accordingly, in the Budget of 1910-17, the 
Covernment of India P)trengthened its position by a prograimne 
of taxation wdiich included the revision of tlui import tariff, sav(‘ 
as regards the inn)ortant item of cotton piece goods : the imposi- 
tion of new- duties on the ex})ort of jute, aud tea : a stnall addi- 
tion to the salt lax : and the enhancement and graduation of 
the income-tax. Ko fresh borrowing was done in England, and 
the £7 millions of India Bills, referred to above, w’^ere paid off, 
as w ell as the £4 millions still ow ing to tin*, gold standard reserve. 
Accordingly in 1917-18, India felt lierself strong enough to 
take the step, for which she had always hoped, of making a 
direct pecuniary contribution towards the cost of the w^ar. The 
additional taxation imposed in the previous year had materially 
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ad(U*d to tlie stroiifrtli of her finances, while the insist ent demand 
foi* her ex])oits made it clear that there would be no pre- 
judicial etTi‘cl on ('xcliange if a large amount were borrowed for 
tln^ pur])oso of reniittanc(‘s to lamdoji. India- was thus able io 
offer to His ^Majesty's (Government a special caj)ital contribution 
of l-KJO millioiis towards the expenses of the war-'-mori^, than 
luu‘ (‘lit ire annual K'venuc. In order to niei't tin*- retuirring 

cliarg(*s which this olf(*r i*ntailcd, addi- 

This n.nv 

taxat ion t ook t h(‘ form of a sii])(U’-tax 
on incomes : an incr(‘ase in the (‘xport tax on juff‘ : and a 
small sundiarge on railway goods trailic. In addition the 
injport duty on cotton ])i(‘C(‘ goods was raisial to the gimcral 
taiiff iat(‘, whil(‘tli(‘ excis(‘ dutv on local cotton manufactures 


w, IS maintained at tin* low(‘r piawdous b'vel. This last measure, 
it may lx* m(‘ntion(‘d had tin* imadimtal tdfe(‘,t of removing 
a long-standing gri(‘vance arising out of wiiat Avas r(‘gard(xl in 
India as <in unfair discrimination (^\(‘rcis(Hl in favour of 


Lr.ncasliii(‘. It- wais (\stimatcd that tli(‘ ])ro(*fM.‘ds of this taxation 
would b(‘- snilici('ut to iinx't- the int(M*cst and sinking fund 
chargt'S, ainounling to Di millions a y<Nn*, on the .tl(K) millions 
eonlriljution, and to leave a small snr])lus in H)17-l8. Asa 
matter of fact, tin*, revenue results of the year turned out to 


lie eonsideralily more satisfactory. Agricultural conditilms 
exe('])tivmally favourabhm. as a e.onsecjuene.e, ra hvay 
inofits Inoke all previous records, and d('s])ile dinie.u]ti(3S in 
res[)ee,t of c-oal. (h^teriijratiou of rolling stock, |)(M*maiHmt w’ay 
and the like*, exceeded the estimate by Url millions. Further, 
altliough trader had been r(*stricted in volume ow'iug to w’^ar 
conditions, the high prices of commodities liable to ad-valorem 
duty more than made np for the decline, w ith the r(*.sult that 
customs yhdded £]*7 millions more than had been expected. 
Again, the raising of the rate for Council Bills, which^Avill be 
discussed later, led to a net gain by exchange of £3 millions, 
whiie the salt revenue exceeded the estimate by £]| millions. 
As a result of this and minor increases, there Avas a betterment 
of income during the period under revicAv of over £12 millions. 
On the other hand, military expenditure entirely due to tbe 
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wai' exceeded the estimate by nearly ti millions. There Avas 
a material iner(‘,asc undei otlier heads also, specially political 
charges, wliicli incliuhul ex])enditiire in Persia, and the cost of 
the militia em])loyed on the North-AVest Frontier. The net 
result was an “ Impta ial ” surf)lus of £(S millions. 

Tlui begiiuhng of the cahuidar year lhl8, witnessed the 
(le.rman olTensive in tlui west, when the (\‘iitral i\)wers were 
making th(‘ir last and gr(‘atest eiuhvivour to break our line in 
France. Tlie p(‘,ril had th(‘ (•ne(‘t in India of calling forth more 
strinmous (dl'orts in m<ui and iuaterials, and until the end of 
October 1918 th(;r(‘ nas a period of gr(‘at ajul widespread 
activity. TIk'- valine of I lu^ (‘xtca juil trader of India during this 
])eriod was bigger than in either of the two ynevious years, 
th(‘ (',x|)ort ol food-grains, t(‘a, and gunny bags l)eing evuhuice 
of India's mat ('rial help to the Allied count ries, \vhile the 
ijuport-s of sugar and textiles indicated the high ])ros])erity 
which she ri'aped in r(‘turn. B(‘tw(‘en April and Dtuaaubei* 
1918, tlu' t.ot.al value of Indian sea. and land (uist.oins rev(‘.nue 
ex(*luding tin' salt r<‘v(‘uue, amount. ed lo .souk^ 1'9 millions. 
The raiUvay revemu^ expanded and at one timi^ it' looked as 
if trade remittances through t he Hecretary of State w^ould be 
even lu'avier than the ligiir(‘S for 1917, which had constituted 
a recoi’d. Prie(\s rejuained high, and there was much specu- 
lation based on the ex])eetancy that this treauendous ('uergy 
would contimu'. In September 1918, it was recognised that 
the ])rolongation ol i he war justitied India's taking a larger 
share in tlu' cost of the military forc(\s raised in th(‘ country, 
and in conse(pience liabilities were assumed whkdi, as it has 
turned out, have ri'sulted in an addition of £12*7 millions 


to the military expenditure for the year 1918-19. Aleanwdiile 

the armistice came. Jin])orts of all 

Effect oHhe Armistice. «» i • i i r 3 i 1 d • r n 

kinds declined sliarply. Panic lell u])on 

the cloth-market and prices came tumbling down. Tlnn-e 

was a com])lote cessation of trade remittances to India, with 

a significant reaction on the Government exchequer. Near 

the end of October 1918, the Secretary of State stopped selling 

Bills, and the large exchange profits w hich a I 5 . i}(L rupee had 

been yielding to Gov eminent w ere lost. Further difficulties w^ere 
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caused by tlie unfortunate agricultural situation over a large 
part of India. Owing to the faulty character of the monsoon, 
the agricultural record of the end of 1918 was an unhappy one. 
Famine was declared in certain ])arts of Bombay and scarcity in 
certain parts of the United Brovinces and the Central rrovin(‘e:’. 
Further, the great epidemic of influenza whicli ravaged India in 
the autumn, causing a mortality of some six millions, weakened 
tin' ca])acity of the rural ]) 0 ])ulation to (*ope with their ordinary 
work. It has extneised the most depressing results on industrial 
(^flici(mcy and has besides complicated the task of Famine 
lielief. 

The peculiar t(‘atur«\s of tlic period under review are reflected 

in the extent to which the current 
Expectations belied. , i*. , , , , 

jvvenue and c*x])enditure have depart eel 

from th(‘ Budget estimates presented in March, 1918. Sir 
William Mt'vnn*, tin' then Finance Member, b\idg<‘tt(‘d for a total 
“ Imperial r(*venin' of about j:71[ millions, and an ex])endiliU’e 
of about £71 1 millions, giving an Im])erial surplus of rather 
over £2i millions. The last figures available suggest- as a 
matter of fact that tin* K'vonue will be better by £l I millions, 
and the ex]n‘mliturc heavier by £18 millions. The year wdl 
thus closi^ with a deficit of £1] millions, which is principally 
due to the liability accepted in September, 1918 for tlie <*ost 
of the additional Indian troops. Had this not been umlcr- 
taken. tin' transactions for the y('ar would ])robably have 
ended in a revenue surplus of £8| millions. 


Difl&culties o£ Government. 


Raving thus Indefly sketched th(‘ outline of India's war 
finance, we can now j)roce(*d to examine 
the principal difticulties with which 
Covernment has been confronted on the financial side during 
the years 1917-18. Tln^se Avm’c two in» number. In the first 
place, funds had to be provided on an unprecedented scale for 
war worl; in India imd m countries wdierc Indian trofjps were 
fighting. A large share of this outlay was on account of the 
British Government, w^hich gave India a corresponding credit in 
London. The difficulty was to convert this credit into remit- 
tances, for gold was unobtainable and silver was exceedingly 
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scarce. Thus the repayments of India’s war advances 
continued to bank up in London, and were of little help in 
meeting expenditure in India. As a consequence, currency had 
to be created; and currency could only take three forms, — notes, 
rupees, oi gold. To issu'e notes freely without a strong metallic 
backing would have been obviously unsound, for owing to the 
customs and prejudices of the Indian producer and artizan, 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which paper currency 
can be substituted for coin. To coin and issue India’s relatively 
small stock of gold would have been not only wasteful but also 
inelTective, for the pri^mium on the metal was sufficient to drive 
coined gold out of circulation immediately. The only alternative 
was to provide' silver rupees in immense quantities. The 
sl(ips by which this was done constitute a story of absorbing 
interest. 


In the first place, legislative measures were adopted in regard 

both to the exports and imports of gold 
Currency Problems. i i r i. r n 

and silver. Imports of gold excey)t 

under license were prohibited after June 29lh, 1917, and 
subsequently powers were taken by Government to 
acquire all the gold imported into India on or after that 
date. The object was not to interfere with trade remittances, 
but to ensure that all gold imported was used to 
strengthen the Indian currency jiosition in the most effective 
way. Very considerable imports of gold from Japan and 
America were brouglit under the control of the Government 
of India, with the result that gold reserves were strengthened 
to the extent of over £12 millions. This gold \vas paid for by 
notes issued from the papt'r curn'ucv reserves against the metal 
there deposited. But the eliVcf of these legislative measures 
could at most be palliative in the face of the enormous demand 
for metallic coihago. In the autumn of 1917, the high prices of 
cotton and the increasing demands for food-stuffs grown in 
India ci:*used a very serious withdrawal ol rupees. In the two 

months of November and December 
sorp ion 0 iver. 1917^ jjg 130 millions were absorbed. 

The rupee coinage of the year, April 1917 to March 1918, 
amounted to over Rs. 230 millions. It is further to be noted 


Absorption of Silver. 
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that between August 1st, 1914 and March 31st, 1918, over 
270 million ounces of silver passed into circulation — a figure 
which represents more than 41 per cent, of the entire estimated 
world production. For this, several reasons can be given. In 
the first place, for die last two years, Indian produce has been 
largely absorbed by urgent war requirement s, so that t ho question 
of cost has been subordinated. Ifence the volume of metallic 
currency required to make the Indian producer part with 
his goods has been very great. Further, since the imports of 
foreign mamifactun^s have shiunk considerably, and inqiorted 
goods have become expensive, the reliow of metallic currency 
from the country-side to the ports and the e()j)imer(‘ial cimtros 
has been very seriously cheeked. Again, the un'‘asincss which 
resiilt(‘d from the war has operat(‘d to stimulate tlie ])ractice of 
hoarding. Tin* insistence of the agriculturist on j)ayme]it in 
metal is not nnreasonal>le, in tlu light of the iiivi that such pay- 
!jient repr(\s(‘nls his capital ami his wealth, and is juotected 
against deterioration from climatic or other causes. Moreover/ 
the banking facilities of India an* at ])rese]it so inadecjuately 
(h'.veloped that it is almost impossible foi’ the largcu* portion 
of the population to em])loy their savings in a ])rodiiciive 
manner. 

Ill all India at present then* are only about nin(‘ty head 

offices of banks and some three', 
Inadeauacy_^of^ Banking proportion of 

towns ivith a ]K)])ulaiion of over 
10,000 in which banks and their branches are situated is only 
20 ])er cent. More than this, in 23 jxu- cent, of the seceniy 
towns with a population of over 50,000, there are no banks at 
all, A study of the map will sIr.w liow extremely inadequate 
at present is the distribution of tlie banking facilities in India. 
No lengthy proof is needed of the fact that until extensions are 
possible, the development of investment in India, with all that 
development implies, must be very seriously hampered. Had 
the existing banking facilities of India been more adequate to 
her requirements, it is possible that some of the problems with 
which India has been faced during the war might have pre- 
sented themselves in less serious guise. The importance of 
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incrcasiiif:; the baiikiui^ facilities of the country is generally 
r{*(u>griiz('(l, atul an encouraging feature of the last year has 
been the foundation of the Tata Industrial Bank, which with 
an autljorized capital of £8 millions, probably represents the 
largest flotation of private capital in the history of banking, 
Th(^ extension of banking I’aciliiies wilL it is hoped, do some- 
thing to diminish in(‘(ndiv(‘s to hoardijig ; but the habit is so 
d(M*ply ingraiiH'.d that li(‘adway against it is bound to be slow. 

The total result of tlu^ demand for coin has been that during 

the last two financial years 1917-18 
Effects of demand tor com. i ^ i t t 

and i91S-J9, the Uovernment of India 

has be(m compelled to coin no less than Rs. 700 millions to take 
the place of thos{' which have been absorbed. At the beginning 
of li)18, the silver position was very grave. The Secretary of 
State continued to purchase as nundi silver as possible to pro- 
vide' for the coinag(' of this huge (piantity of rujx^es, but the 
decrease' in the world out])ut of silver, combined with a jealous 
(‘conomy of gold and silver reserves among the Allies and the 
neutral count ri(‘s, not only iinluced a very high price, but also 
made it im])ossible to ob^a-iii more than a limited ([uantity in the 
open marked. Meanwhile, tlie absorption of rnpeos in India \\<is 
l)roe*eeding wiih a moiu^tonous regularity. At the end of March 
1918, the silver balances available had been brought down to 
about Rs. 100 millions. It was clear tluit a serious crisis was 


impending. As an enu'rge'ncy measure arraiigenu'uts had been 
maele for the' teinpeu'ary e)pening of a branch of the, lioyal 
IVIiiit in Hond)ay for the ]nirpose of converting into currency 
the stocks e)t ge)]d held in India. As this was ne)t yet in a 
position to commence' e)[)e'ratie»ns. a elistinctive Indian gold 
coin, uame'ly a (d)lel Me)hnr or io rupee' })ie'ce*. was meanwhile 
(•e)ineel and put hito circulation. The issue of gold coinage 
helped to restore public confidence to some extent, but in April 
1918 the ]K>sition, particularly in Bombay, w^as most critical. 
Cottdn ])rices were very high and rupees w^ere pouring out to 
finance the crop. Bad news from France brought a run upon 
the currency office from holders of notes. The reserve of silver 
dwindled to insignificance, and for several days the mainten- 
•ance of specie payments hung in the balance. But the mint 
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responded nobly to the strain ; the Controller of Curroncv 
scraped together every rupee that could be spared from other 
parts of India, and the run gradually abated. Every obtainable 
ounce of silver was poured into the mints, which worked night 
ajid day. Yet by the end of the first week of June, the rupee 
reserve had diminislied to a little more than lis. 10 millions. 
Meanwhile special measures lunl been tak('n to obtain from the 
rnited States of Aimuaca a release of some portion of that 
country's imimmse silv(‘r reserve. In Eebruary the United 


American aid. 


States (JovernnuMit arrang('d to sell 
India b million ounces of silver. Wlnm 


tin* crisis became more acute in April, they offered anotijcu' 
2 million oiuici's and by the spe(‘dy ])assing ol a Ibll subs(‘- 
(juently knowji as llu* Pittman Ael. ma(l(‘ it pos.sibh' to with- 
draw silver e<M‘t iticat(‘s and lo l)orrow from the Treasnry tlu^ 
gr(*a,ter pari oi its dollar r(‘S(‘r\e of ,‘>75 million outu'es of fine 
silver. Early ii' Jiiijo 1918 an agreinnenl was arrivc'd at by 


which tlu‘ Unit(‘d Siat(‘s (.!ov(‘rnment e(>ns(mt(‘d to Ic^t us 


hav(j *JOO million ounce,', of silv(*r on g(*nerous terms. Alcan- 
whih‘ lli(‘ aniiomieenuait a))oul tlie middle ol A|)til that the 
Unit (al Slat ('s w ere arranging to lielj) had a marked elb‘ct in 
ndieviiig anxieties in Jndia. JJuring th(M‘ritiv'aI weeks of May 
and June 1918 wlum the bahinc(‘s were very low, Uovernment 
could not- have mainlaiiual sjx'cie ]>ayment had it not l)eej[i 
possible to assure the ])ulilic as to the ade([uacy of future silver 
su])})li('s. J{y ihe Ix’ginning of July 1918, Ameri(*an shi|iments 
of silver began to arrive in large qiiaiiiili^'S, and during the 
succeeding montlis, a posit irui of relat ice safety was gi'adually 
reached. Wy the end of ^eptiinber, tin* s^ock of rupees liad 
risen to more than Bs. 120 millions. With October and the 


commencement of the busy season, absorption once more over- 
took the coinage, and special measures had to be instituted to 
improve the mint’s output. Despite the difficulties caused by 
the ravag(‘s of influenza among the staff, the output of th6* mint 
during December 1918 attained the enormous figure of 83*4 
million rupees. This is a world’s record, apart from the con- 
current outturn of small coinage, amounting to over 100 millicri 
pieces in alb 
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In addition to the currency crisis, the ways and means 


Ways and Means. 


problem caused considerable anxiety to 
the Government of India. In India, 


this problem is always a double one. It is not only a question 


as to whether the total resources of Government at home and 


in India are sufficient to meet the pn/bable calls on them ; it has 
also to be considei*ed wliether the money is where it is wanted. 
Before tlie Avar the difficulty had usually been to find sufficient 
total resources to meet the capital expenditure on productive 
works. But within the last h'W years, the task has been to 
provide for cash outgoings on an enormous scale in India on 


l)ehalf of the Inqxu'ial and other Governments. These have been 
repaid to India in London, and the difficulty has been that, 
( xcept in so far as the Secretary of Stat(‘ could y.)urcliase and 
remit silviu* — no easy matter with shortage of shipping and limited 
world out put- - there has been no method by which the large 
resourexes in London could be made available for the pressing 
needs of the Governmoit of India. In the year 1917-18, the 
outlay on behalf of llis Majesty's Governimmt, including rcunit- 
tanees to Bast Africa, and exj)enditure on Ixdialf of Australia, 
the Admiralty, and the Ministry of Munitions, amounted to 
more than £(>5 millions. In addition, the Secretary of State's 
drawings amounted to some £.‘15 millions, inclusive of special 
I'illotments to the excliange banks to enable them to finance tea 
and rice j)urchases for Ilis Majesty's Food Controller. Funds 
had further to be provided for the purchases of other foodstuffs, 
for coinage undertaken in India on behalf of Egypt and for 
certain other charges amounting to over £10 millions. Thus, 
special liabilities foi what may be called remittance purposes 
reached in 1917-18 some CllO millions, which is considerably 
more than the total current revenue. During the year 1918-19, 
these difficulties continued in an acute form. Sir William 


Meyer had estimated that, without including any provision for 
Council drawings by. the Secretary of State, the cash outgoings 
in India, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, apart entirely 
from those debited to Indian revenues, would amount to 
about £78 millions. In all, however, the funds provided 
amounted in 1918-19 to no less a sum than £140 millions. 
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1 o meet these liuge demands by the ordinary methods uas 
obviously impracticable. The actual purchases of silver by the 
Secretary of State amounted in 1917-18 to £rd*5 millions. 
x\dditional assistance of £8*7 millions was obtained by taking 
})Ower to increase the investinents held against the note cir- 
culation. and by issuing notes in India against British Treasury 
Bills. Treasury Bills themselves yielded £29 millions, and 
£3 millions were obtained as a special loan from the Bank of 
Bombay. Beceipis from purchased silver in 1918-19 amounted 
to £56 millions, and the issue of eurreney notes against 
additional investments to some £25 millions. The balance 
of the liabilities vas mainly made uj) by borrowing in India. 


The (lovernmenl of India had undertakcji to raise as much as 

possible of their £100 millions eontribu- 
The War Loans. • . « . , • t i- rm • 

tion by oiiering a Joan in India. Ihis 

loan was designed to attract not only persons aln^ady familiar 
with government securities, but also those classes who had not 
hitherto been in the habit of investing tlieir money. It was 
divided into four parts. The first was a 5 per cent. War J^oari 
issued at 95, repayable in 1917 with the option to Government 
of redemption from 1929 onwards, carrying certain rights of 
conversion of existing < Jovenuiient loans and safeguarded 

a sinking fund. The second ])art con- 
War Bonds, 1920. and 1922, issued af 
and rejiayable in August 1920 and 
August 1922 respectively. The third j)art was a ]\)st OHiee 
section of tlui al>ov(^ issues in which special facilities were 
given to the small investor. Tlie fourth part consist(Hl of Best 
Office Gash Certificates free of income-tax and repayable at 
iixed rates at any time during the hve-year jieriod. These cash 
certificates, it may be mentioned, were introduced as a perma- 
nent measure to bring Government into relation with the small 
investor. 


against depreciation by 
sisted of 5i per cent. 
])ar free of income-tax 


The flotation of the 1917 War Loan was attended by a vigor- 
ous publicity campaign organised by 
Success of the War Loans. Yroyindal and District War Loan Com- 
mittees. The result was a response exceeding the most sanguine 
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exportation. 1'he 5 per cent, loan yielded £8*3 millions ; the 
War Bonds to^^otlier y»eldod£Ul*2 millions and the Post OfHce 
(ash Cortifi(;ates yielded tO millions. In all, a total of £3r)J 
millions was ol)tai»\e(l. The War Loan of 1918 did evcm )H‘tter. 
^riiis loaji was divided into two princij)al parts. Tln^ main 
S(‘etion of the loan consisted of p(*r ccmt. income-tax-fi(‘(* War 
B)onds, n^payahle at dat(*s varyin.i*, from Sept(mil)er 1921 to 
S(‘|)teml)er 11)28, and n'payabh^ at a pnanimn in the case of 
tin* longin’ term issnc‘s, hriii^ing the r('al yield thereon to 
a|)proxiniat(dy 5^ p(‘r c(ml. The Post Oflice section (^onsist(‘d 
of the War r>onds just r)i(‘iitiorH‘d up to a named maximum 
limit, ajul fivt^-yc'ar cash (Mutilicates. 1'he maiji section of tlie 
loan yield(‘d over t3'l million and the post odice S(‘(^tion about 
t‘)-7 million, makini> a total of £38 millions. In tlie I9I7 loan, 
the numb(*r of inv(‘st.ors, exclndiiiu’ [nircluisers of cash (^uti- 
(icat(\s was 150,103 ; in the 1918 loan the subscribers numberiaf 
no l(\ss than 227.701). The siynilicance of thes(^ liuui'es will 
he b(‘tt(‘r appna'iatc'd wlum it is remembercaf that ])revious to 
th(‘ W’ar tlu' la.ri»(‘st rupc^e loan raisinl in India of recent v('ars, 
amounted only to som(‘ £3 millions which was distributed 
amoni» 1,172 investors. 

31ie success of these loans entailed important conse(j nonces, 
immediate and prosp(*ct.ive. Alth()u<»li the receipts ultimately 
went to His Majesty's (Jovernment by adjustment betwecm 
th(? India Oflice and the Treasury in London, vet the primarv 
benefit of the moiiev subscribed was obtained in India, and 
w'cnt towards tijuinciiu?, tlie heavy expenditure undiut-aken on 
behalf of llis Majesty's (lovernment. Hut in addition, the 
Iai\neness of the number of those wdio liave subscribed to 
these loans is a feature full of promise for the future. It is 
clearly of the lii^nhest imjiortance to encoura^ue tlirouuhout tlie 
countiy a habit of Investment, which wall help to divert to 
fruitful jmrposes India’s sterile lioard of precious metals. If 
India is to exploit to the full her natural resources, a larive outlay 
of capital, both by Government and by private enterprise, is 
essential. The best way of lindint]; tliis capital is by promoting 
a steady stream of investments wdthin India. Lastly, if invest- 
unents can be substituted for hoarding, this wdll minimise India’s 
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demand for future additions to her inetallie eurreney, and lielp 
to solve one of the most difficult financial prohhuus at prestuit 
confronting (Jovernmi'nt. I>ut it is essential that prouress in 
this dir(M*tion sliould lio hand in haiul with th(‘ v<‘r\' n(H‘essarv 
<i(>\elo])ment and extension of Ininkiuu faciliti(‘s. 

A fuilh(J‘ featuie of tlie financial history of I Ik' yi^ar IfilT-lS 


lias heeu the a<lvanc(‘ in the price of 
Advance iu Price of Silver. .. i i i i 

silver. I Ins lias lu‘en already men- 

tioiK^d, hut it- is important to n(»f i(*(* that it involvi'd an a It (‘rat ion 

in the exeliaime valin* of tin* nipei* on tla^ basis of t h(‘ rat(‘s at 

whi(*li tlu' Seertdarx of State* se*lls Ins (’ouneil Ifills. From the 


he*uiuniim of Ifilt) silv(*r In'iian to hn*ak away from its old pre*- 
war level of ahoul '1^\(L an omua*. As it rose*, e^xeliam^e* l(*lt the* 


standaid lafe* of \s. Id. for i he nipe*e* and uradnallv re)se* also. 
In \'i(*W’ ol I he* imme*nse‘ (*oiiiai*e* of rupe‘e*s. it was im peissilile* to 
fae-e* a position in svlii<*h the*re‘ wonlel lx* a laiye* j)re*minm on 
the* (‘X])()rt- e)f the*, standard ee)in of tin* eonntry. It h(*came-. 
.ue*eessar\ to fix a ste*rlinLi e‘\e'haitue* value* for the* riipe^e* whiedi 
xvoulel ensure that Indian (‘eiimme xvoulel not lx* smuL:,^l(*d out 
of India in lari»(* (|ua,iitities. Aee*e)relint»ly in August lfil7 the 
rate* for t 'ouneil drafts was fixe*el on the* basis eif hs*. or/. fe>r 


immediate Tele*<(raplnc Tran.sfe‘rs, and a furth«*r inere*ase* in the* 
rate xvas maele* on the l‘2th April l9j(S to firing it into eon- 
seinaiice with the jiriec* at whieJi silver was to he* su[>p]ieel l)’f 
the* United States unde*!* the arranGre*m(‘nt s just n*fe*rr(*el to. 

Apart from the*se* e*uliaii(*eme*nts in the rate* for ('oimcil hills, 
tlie strin^eney of the ways and means po.-ition of the (h)V(‘rn“ 
ment of India m(*mtie)n(*d in a |)re*eeding para^rapli alse) made it 
necessary to reduce the amount of the* w(*^kly allotment, and 
this had the inevitahle effect of piacing serious limitations on 
trade. It xvas, how'ever, necessary to ensure that exports from 
India of urgent articles for the war shouhrnot ho handicapped 
by the inability of the Exchange Banks to provide the necessary 
j&nance. The necessity* of safeguarding ^such exports led the 
Government of India not only to adopt cerfain measures of 
control but also to issue a widespread appeal to merchants and 
others with the object of securing that the financing of these 
war exports should have the first call upon the funds sent home 
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l)y remitters. This aj)peal was met with loyal co-operation, 
with th(' result that the financing of the export of wheat and 
other foodstuffs, sandbags and other articles which were 
urgently needed in Europe was carried through successfully. 
During the course of 1918- Jl) a relaxation of the earlier strin 
gency gradually set in, and early in July 1918, the weakness 
of the monsoon and a falling olT in the normal suj>[)ly of 
export bills seenuid to threaten a fall in exchange. Business 
men with fluids in India, which would hav^e to be remitted 
to England sooiuu- or later, began to consider the desirability 
of settling tlnur (‘:schang(^ against a possible droj). By 
October, the ^vheat t'xport had closed down and tlie demand 
for remittances c|uicl<ened. The sale of Council Bills stopped 
owing to cessation of the (banand for them, and early in 
November, the (lovernment of India olTered to sell telegraphic 
transfers on London at the rate of Lv. for immediate 

transter and Ls*. debarred transfeis. This satisfied the 

immediate demand for nuuittance, and by the close of the year, 
conlidmic.e seinned to be restored. 

The general (inaiuual position of India is extremely strong. 
At the end of S(‘,f)tember, li)18, the national debt amounted 
£J70 millions, or about £l-J(L*. per head of the population, as 
compared with a total })ublic revenue of about £110 millions. 
This favoiuable j)osition is largely due to the care with which, 

in ])re-war years, outlay was restricted 
to available means. When the war 
began, almost the whole of India’s 
dc.bt represented productive outlay on railways and irrigation, 
normally yitdding a return which exceeded considerably not only 
interest on the amount borrowed, but also interest on the small 
debt classified as unproductive. Even after India’s £100 
' millions contributionH-o the cost of the war, wdiich added over 
30 per cent, to the national debt, the revenue from productive 
‘ expenditure exceeded the total interestVharges by 33 per cent. 
Had it not been for the gift, the ordinary debt wwld have been 
completely wiped out in 1917 ; and in March 1918, the amount 
of the ordinary debt outstanding was actually £l 1 millions less 
Ahan the contribution itself. Nor are these the only facts which 
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bIiow tlu* streiiiith of India's financial position. The interest 
on her jaihlit* d»d>t is not only secured l)y tlio revenue from 
produet ivt^ woiks. hut is a cliarue on pui)lie revenues as a whole. 
Examination shows that while the averau(* reveuin^ of the last 
six \(Mrs has I)e(‘u millions, the aveiaiie ex]>enditure lias 
hemi oidy i87 millions. 

In order to a[)])reciate th(» lioneral eeonomie sit uat ion of 

India durin<j, the period undtu’ revi(‘w, it 

General Economic Situa- ,j,.,,,,sarv t.. ienu sonic idea of the 
tion. 

industrial position of the (‘oinitrv. An 
elaborate survey of this position has naaMitly resulted from 
th(* labours of the Indian Industrial Commission, to which 
T(‘ferenc(‘ is iuvit(‘d upon many points for the consid(*ration of 
^\hi(•ll s|)aee is laekim» liere. Hrietl\ it may be said that this 
I'l^port sliows liow little the march of modcnai industry has 
affect (‘d the unnit bulk < f tin* Indian population, whicJi nnnains 
en,Lirossi‘d in a'_:ricultur(\ winnin.i^ bar(‘ sul)sist(nic(‘ from the 
soil by anti(juat(‘d mi'thods of cultivation. Such chaiii.,n}:i as 
have Ixnni wrouuht in rural annis are th(‘. elh*c4s of (‘.c,onomic 
ratlu'r than of industrial involution. Money has bemi investeil 
in commerce rather than in indust. lies, and only those industries 
liave l)(M*n takmi up which olivioiisly olTer safe, and easy profits. 
Previous to tinn war, too much reliaiici'. was placcnl on imports 
from overseas, tlnnr lialiitnal use heiim fostered Ijy tlie CJoverii- 
ment ]>ra(*tiee of pui('hasiu.i» stores in England. While India 
produc(\s U(‘arly all tlie raw materials necessary for tlie reijuire- 
ments of a modern community, she is unable to nianufacturo 
many of the articles and materials esse.ntial alike in peace and 
war. For instance, lier <»;reat textile industries are dependent 
upon supplies of imported machinery, and would have to shut 
down if the command of the seas were [ost. India, in short, 
is a countr}' rich in raw materials and in industrial possibilities, 
but poor in manufactu^ng accomplishments. 

With this foreword, it will now be desirable to indicate briefly 
the salient features of India’s economic 
India Condi- dxiring the period under review. 

As has already been remarked in. 

G 
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anotlKir f)lace, more than severity per cent, of her population is 
dependent u[)on a,!j!;ric.ulture. Hence the prime recpiisite in 
<leterminin<j^ the prospm'ity of the country is a favourable mon- 
soon. In 1917, the vear with which this revienv commences, the 
monsoon was remarkably viujorous and ^ave abundant raijifall 
throu,!j;hout nortli-west India. In some places indeed, the 
heavy and continuous rains adversely afTected tlie li^rowth of 
some of the autumn crops, such as cotton and indigo. Where 
good s(UHld)ed was provided for those crops which an*, harvested 
in the spring, t he turn>out of rice, sugarcane and jute was better 
than that of the year 19]()-17, and was also above the average 
of the pre-war (juimpiennium. TliO outturn of other crops was 
slightly less than that of the previous y(*ar. The diagrams on 
the opposite page will show the position in the case of each of 
the principal crops. 

But in addition to the monsoon conditions, there have been 
other factors intimately ahecting the economic life of India. 
The principal among these, of coursi*, lias been the war. 
Jiroadly speaking, the war has opc'rated in two principal 
directions, in the iirst place, the shortage of freight has 
led to restriett'd imports of many of those commoditicvS for 
which India Avas wholly or in part dependent upon the 
4)iitside world. In tin* second place, there has been an enormous 
iVnnand from Allies and from neutrals for India's own products. 
The joint effect of these two factors, which dominate the whole 
economic life of India during the period under review, may be 
summarised as follows. Money has jioured into the country in 
payment for articles exported, but the supply of things upon 
which money would normally have been expended has run short 
owing to tile failure of imports. Prices of food, while above 
pre-Avar level, were, thanks to a succession of good harvests, far 
loAver than in other countries. On the other hand, the prices of 
salt, of cotton cloth, and of kerosine, of Avhich the imports were 
very greatly restricted OAving to shortage of freight, rose very 
high. These high prices Avere aggravated by speculation, Avhich 
was assisted by the fact that the natural flow of trade was 
hampered because raihvay communications were largely en- 
grossed by military requirements. Another effect of the 
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shipping shortage was the anxiety lest certain crops like tea 
ami rice, deprived to a large extent of tlieir natural outlet hy 
tlie restriction of freight t(' “ vital '* h)od“Cro])s, should remain 
on the iiands of tlu' prodiu*ers. 

The elTect of these conditions, which had gradually bien in- 


Effect upon the People. 


creasing in acuteness dining the pre- 
vious three years, made themselvi'S 


felt in 1917 in tlie remotest parts of tlu* country. The 
shortage o'f shijiping, the incnsising iliunauds of the tnilitary 
on railway rolling stock, causing an insuiliciency of freight 
for general jiurposes, re acdiNl seriously lu't only upon the 
economic life of the town dwellers, hut also u[)on the ordinary 
transactions even of the remoter villages. In the country 
<lisiricts, graiji nnu'chants wme unwilling to buy their usual 
quantities of coni; cultivators iound tlnnnsiOves unable to 

market their iiroduce. The harvest 
In the country side. , i i r ^ 4 

was good, and tin* absence 01 transport 

kej)t the ])rice of foodstutfs low. But tlie ])ri(*(»s of all the 
ordinary commodities, sucli as spirals, oil, cloth, kcrosine, and 
salt, wer(‘ raisial to abnormally liigh iigurcs by shortage ot 
sup])lies and the ])roliteering of the large d(*ahu‘s who controlled 
the mark(‘t. Disturhed economic conditions naturally jiroduccd 
their effect in agrarian unrest. Mention has already been majdo 
of cases of market-looting, necessitating re])ressive measures by 
several local (iovernments. There were, however, two rnani- 
{(‘Stations which call for more detailed notice, on account both 
of the attention tln^y attracted in the Jh'ess, and the light they 
throw upon the growing response of the agricultural clasvses to 
the stimulus of changing conditions. In another connection, 
reference has been made to the visit of Mr. Gandhi to 


Champaran in Bihar to emp ire into tlui grievances of labour 
employed in indigo cultivation. These grievances arose out 
of an alleged right on the part of the planters to eompel 
each of their tenants to devote a ctfrtain proportion of his 
holding to the cultivation of indigo. The system proved 
unsatisfactory in its workings from the tenants' point of 
view, and its commutation by various devices led to disputes 
which estranged many tenants from their landlords. Attempts 
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at compromise having broken down, considerable local excite- 
ment resulted, and Mr. Gandhi, accompanied by some suppor- 
ters, made a tour of the district, urging the cultivators to 
secure the redress of their grievances by embarking on a policy 
of passive resistance. Tlie question had already attracted the 
attention of tlie Jjocal tJovernment which was only awaiting 
tiie conclusion of the opiu-ations of the Settlement oflicers 
to evolve a solution of an admittedly difficult })roblcm. But 
the unrest caused by Mr. (bindhi’s visit led them to anticipate 
their programme and to ajqioint a small committee, with 
Sir Frank Sly as Bresident, and Mr. Gandhi as one of the 
m(mibers, to hold a public enquiry into agrarian conditions, 
lierncdial measures were found to be necessary, and were sub- 
secpiently given effect to in the Champaran Agrarian Act (Bihar 
and Orissa Act I oi 1918). Unfortunately, the tenants, while 
enthusiastically following Mr. Gandhi's lead in a “ no rent ’’ 
campaign which was to last until their grievances had been 
retlressed, displayed no siicli enthusiasm when he assured them 
that the justification for passive resistance had passed away. 
In consequence, arrears of rent mounted up, and proceedings 
for recovery led to bitter feeling, iinother incident deserv- 
ing of mention ooeiuTcd later in the year 1917 in the Kaira 
district of the Bombay Presidency, where the crops had 
suffered damage owing to late rains and the depredation of rats. 
Such suspensions of land revenue as wore admissible under 
existing rules w^ere given, but a demand for immediate remis- 
sions not contemplated by the rules, and further suspensions 
arose, based upon the contention that the official valuation 
of the crops was incorrect. Here again Mr. Gandhi headed a 
passive resistance movement in the cause of agrarian interests. 
Landholders were encouraged to withhold payment of their dues, 
and when willing to pay, were dissuaded from doing so. The 
Bombay Government and its local officers took up a firm 
attitude : but on the Viceroy's appeal for a sinking of 
domestic differences and a cessation of political propaganda, it 
was decided to make some concessions with a view to ending 
the dispute. Not only were the more rigorous provisions for 
lihe recovery of arrears relaxed, but in addition recovery was 
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forogone in cases of ascertained poverty. Mr. Gandhi on his 
side then ur^nnl ih(‘ people to pay up. The passive resist- 
ance movement thereafter died away, and hy the middle of 1918, 
over 98 per cent, of the laud revenue demand had been 
realised. 

The ((mdency of apiarian interests to organise as a protest 
apninst exi.^tinp economic conditions found a reflection in the 
behaviour of eity-dwolleis. 


In the large towns, tin* shortagt^ of transport and consequent- 
limitation of supply, tend(‘d to raise the 
In the towns. ])iicc ()l IbodstniTs more rapidly than in 

the country districts, while the ])rice of other eommodities 
steadily increas(‘d. As a result, the position of the labouring 
classes becanu' markedly worse. 'Phis was particularly notice- 
able in great industrial centres like Bombay, where throughout 
1917 economic conditions led to a s(‘rics of strikes designed to 
S('cure a general increase of wages. Jtailway o])cralives, inill- 
hamls, domestic servants, jiostmen, — even golf-caddies- under- 
went the strike infection, with the general result that an all- 
round increase of from 10 to 3t) percent, in tlie wages of labouring 
classes and of menials took piace Jurinsr tli(3 year. These in- 
creases were very striking in the Cuse ot the te.vtile industry. 
In 1917 wages in the Bojnbay cotton industry were increased J:>y 
10 per cent, and at the close of the pcTifxl iindcu' review, were 
raised again by the same proportion. Other parts of India 
followed suit. In the Bengal J iite Mills^ for example, an advance 
all-round of 10 per cent, in workers’ wages was agreed upon. 
Though the grievances of labour were a-' a rule promptly and 
considerately met, tliere was thrc iighout the whole period under 
review a considerable amount of labour unrest, which caused 
anxiety to the local authorities, and iif at least one instance, 
referred to in another place, hampered the output of necessary 
munitions. * • 

Nor did this condition of affairs show any signs of passing 

aw’av, as the period under review drew 
The year 1918. ; ,, .V u • • r 

on, for wuth the begmning of the year 

1918, certain complicating factors w^ere introduced into the 


The year 1918. 
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The Monsoon. 


g(iUoral situation. Tlio boginnijig of tlio year witjicssed both the 
i*r(uit G(U‘Juau offensiv(^ iji t lie west, and the Prime Minister's call 
on India to rally again to the assistance of the hhnpire. The 
raising of a large additional body of Indian tr() 0 })s involved heavy 
exiienditure in many direc^tions, and the provision of the neces- 
sary niunitions of war called for tiie output of every possible 
exertion by (Jovernment. The activities of tlu^ Indiaji Munitions 
Poard, which have been more fully describ(‘d elsewhere, were 
re-doubl(‘d in every cliiection. Army clothing factories were 
expanded ; the production of ordnance factories was increased ; 
closer control was exercised over stocks of imjiorted articles 
still available in India, 'fhe purchase of all foodstuffs and 
ot her articl(‘S for the use of troops was closely supervised. Thus 
the first ])art of the year 1918 was a period of gnuit and wide- 
sjiread act ivity. Put unfortunately the world factois resiionsible 
for high jirices w(uv shortly supplemented, so far as cereals 
were concerned, by the agricultural situation which began 

to develop over a large area in India. 
The monsoon of 1918 was (‘X(*,ep- 
tioiially feeble through northern and southern India. The 

average rainfall was 19 per cent, in def(‘ct of normal, and 
prolonged breaks a(fect(‘d the area and ykdd of the principal 
crops. Scarcity was declai’ed in various parts and b(\uan to 
influence adversely the ])oorer classes of the pojiulation. The 
extremely heavy ravages of influenza increased tlu‘, distress. 
Fortunately the comparative immunity of India from wide- 
spread famine during the previous ten years and the excellent 
liarvests whicli had bemi nuilised sinc(» the beginning of tlie 
war, had })laced the agricultural community in an unusually 
strong jiosition. Nonetheless, from t lie middle of 1918 on- 
wards, suffering began to make itself felt. As in 1917, sporadic 
rioting accompanied by the looting of markets, broke out 
among the rural jiojmlation in certain ^parts of India. The 
situation demanded a;id received the prompt attention of 
Government. It was indeed supremely fortunate at this time 
that the necessity for the exportation of large (piantities of 
foodstuffs to the Allies began to diminish owing to the approach 
of* armistice conditions. 
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Arising out of the economic state of India during the period 


The task of Government. 


under review, the task before CJovcrm 
inent has been two-fold. In the first 


place, it has been necessary to stimulate tlie j)roduction of 
commodities essential for the prosecution of the war, and to 
secure their arrival at the places where they were most required. 
Kcfereiice is made in Chapter I to the work done for the Empire 
in this connection. Ihit in the next place Government was- 
(‘ailed upon to do wliat it could to reimuly the dislocation of 
trade and tlie general distress arising out (»f war conditions. 
In India, as els(‘where, it has been found ru'cessary to interfere 
fre(piently witli the normal course of trade in pursuance of oiu^ 
of three aims — to satisfy the needs of the country : to satisfy 
the needs of the Empin* and of the Allies : and to liamper the 
enemy. Of th(^ third it is onl\ lU'cessary to say that it con- 
sists in a com()let(? j)r()hibit ion of trade witli (memy countries 
and a very strict conirol of trade with neutral countries 
adjacent thendo. These restrictions are still in force at the 
tinu' of writing and their relaxation depends upon the decision 
of the Peace Gonference. Of the steps which have been tak(*n 
to satisfy the needs of Great Britain and the Allies, numtion is 
made in another place. JUit it is now uec(^ssary to say some- 
thing of the interference witli tlie normal course of trade which 
has been undertaken in order to satisfy India's own required- 
merits. The shortage of shipping had resulted during the year 
1917 in a rise in the price of certain commodities in common 
use by all classes of the population. Owing princijially to the 
curtailment of normal imports of foreign salt, the price of salt 
rose very high in the u inter of 1917-18. Power was taken by 
Government to regulate, restrict, or prohibit, the use of salt 
from the salt sources under its control, in order to limit the 
activities of sjieculatois. At the same time every effort was 
made to increase the output of salt from Indian sources, with 
the object of making fhe country less dejiendent upon foreign 
supplies. Power was also taken to control the sale of salt, and 

to impose a maximum price where 
necessary. Salt depots were opened 
in several provinces, and salt was distributed through them. 
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to the pu))lic at reasonable prices. As a consequence of Gov- 
ernnunit’s action, the piice ot salt fell substantially, in many 
places, some relief being afforded to the poorer classes of the 
community. 


Another example of successful interference by Government 

is supplied by the case of cotton 

Cotton Cloth* 1 .1 i. i. I I * 1 £ 

cloth. Owing to the high price or raw 

cotton throughout the world, the high cost of manulacture of 
imporled clotli, and the reduction in the volume of Jfritush 
manufa(*ture availabl(‘> for the general public, the dearness 
of cotton clot h liegan to press very lieavily ujion the masses 
in 191 <S. (Jov(*rument took })owers in the first place to pre- 
vent wild speculation in raw cotton by regulating forward 
contracts for tlie purcliase or sale of the next cotton crop, 
and by substituting for the old annual settlement in April, 
whicJi caused widespread financial disturliance, a more 
civilised system of fortnightly settlements. Tn the second place, 
Government provided for the standardisation in India of the 
cloths used by the poorer classes, and for tlieir manufacture 
and distribution under control. Here also state interference 
helped to produ(‘e a fall in the price ot the commodity 
concerned. Tliis tended to relieve the [)oorer classes, and up 
to the end of tlie ])eriod under review, it had been found 
unnecessary to put into active o})eration the powers assumed 
by (Jovernment for the manufacture and distribution of 
standard cloth. 


But despite everything that the authorities could do, the 
close of the year 1018 was a jieriod of severe suffering for the 
[Hior. As in 1917, the discontent of the town-labourers revealed 
itself in strikes ; and serious dislocations of industry occurred 
in Bombay and Madras among mill-liands and transport 
workers. Not nnderstanding the reason for the privations 
they were suffering, the poorer classes expected Government to 
coerce traders into re\lucing their prices. On the whole, there 
were few disturbances, and conditions of exceptional hardships 
were borne Avitli extraordinary resignation. Fortunately, 
there was no apparent lack of employment. 
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It ^vas not only the sufToriiius of the lower classes wlii<-li 
callcnl for the intervention of (Jovermnent. Ih^lief was deniaiKhMl 
and afl\)rded in two important instaiici's where short aiie of 
ship[)inu had thnaitfoied to react seriously upon the trade in 
commodities not held to be of vital importance*. In the case 
of tea a scheme was inaugurated for the jairchase 
in India and ( Vylon of the full civil and military re(pnn‘meuts 
of the Tnited Kiimdom. The Idual Controlh^r originally 

contracted for 10 per C(‘nt.. of tin* Indian 

Tea and Rice. , ^ t. * ^ i i i* 

ciop, but ultimat(*ly contracri‘d lor 

2.0 million lbs. in exc(*ss of this, ainl linally look all the t(*a. tliat 

was oner(*(l in or(l(*r to fill the availabh* tonnaiie*. Tin* (juautity 

of tea ex])orted durinij I ill 7-1 S was tin* hiuh(*st on record — 

millioudbs., n^present iim an increase of 2.*) p(*i‘ c(‘nt. ov(‘r tlu^ 

pr(*vious year and •Id percent, above* the* pr{*-war av(‘ra,ii<n 

In leuaid to liee* also, a somewhat similar a-rran,i'(‘nient W'as 

made*. At tin* end of Aept(*mber 1017, tln‘r‘e r<*mained in 

Ihirma about one*, millieui te)ns available^ for (*xport. 'Die 

in*w crop was e*xpe‘Cte*el to be* abunelanf, prie*e‘s elre>ppe‘el to an 

e*xe‘e'pt ie)iially low le*vel, auel a ve‘ry se*rie>iis ulut in tin* mai'ket 

s<*e*nn'el iuevitalile. Ihit arrani:e‘nn‘nts w'e‘re made*, witli tln^ 

J{e>yai ( ommissie)n e)n \\dn*at Supplie‘s to buy the* Allie*s' reepiire- 

me*uts of rice*, (*stimated at eun* hunelreel the)usand t.eius meinthly, 

from Bunna. 'Du* result e)f this was an a]>))r(*ciablei lise in the^ 

marke*t, and the jairchase of a very lieavy pre)j)ort iein of the 

Iill7-i8 ereip. It maybe* me ntieeiied that witli the* cessatiein of 

hostilities aivl the serieiiis leKuil short a;.;e of foeielstuffs wdiich 

markeel the ebse of 1918, the*, machiimry set up for the3 purchase 

and sliitiment ot rice to the Allies was applied to the relief of 

distress in India. 

The (|uestiori of internal transport caused Government 

acute anxietv. Se^ lar^e a proportion 
Internal Transport. - * . -t x r. • 

of the existing raihvay facilities, 

seriously depleted as thSy were by the wear and tear of three 
years of w^ar, was occupied by essential military requirements, 
that the problem of allotting to civil needs the small propor- 
tion still remaining available was an extremely difficult one. 
At the beginning of the period under review^ a Controller of 
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'Traffic had fjcon a|)[)ointe<l to deal witli the acute situation 
caused by the ^^reat expansion of military movements, the 
•cojiveyance of supplies and stores for overseas, and the muni- 
tions traffic. Addit ional diliiculty was caused by the shortaj^e 
of coal, to which reference is made elsewhere. A list of commodi- 
ti(;s was drawn up in onhu* of priority to afford a .i»uide to railway 
administrations as to the ndative claims of different classes of 
traffic, at times when they could not deal with all that was 
beine; ofT(‘.n‘.d. At first the.se methods provu3d fairly effective, 
but later on it was found advisable to a[)poijit a (Vuitral Prio- 
rity ('ommitt(M3 tr) eiisuni a cornprelu^nsive treatment of the 
situation In April 1918, it Ix^came necessary to appoint Direc- 
tors of Suppli(‘s, who were empovv^ered to ^rant certificates in 
r(‘spect of articles re(iuired on civil account, which <^ave priority 
for those articl(‘.s over ordinary uucertiticated traffic. Soon 
aftei'wards, the task of remilatin;^ traffic, and holdinii; the balance 
beiwe.(m military and civil demands, was taken up by the 
(\)mmunicaf ions Hoard started as a result of the Delhi C!on- 


f(U<Mice. Into this tlu^ tV-utra! Priority Committee was merf];ed 
and its work takim up with increased vi^jjour. 

As will hav(» been leathered from the fore.i!:()ini»\ the wliole 
p(3riod under review w has placc^d a i>;’reat strain upon the Indian 
railway system, which, in addition to dischari»in^ India's own 
Requirements, has had to supply staff and materials for the 
•construction and workine; of military railways in Mesopotamia 

and other tlieatres of war. The im- 
The Railways. portance of Indian railways to the 

■general economic life of the country may be gaui^ed from the 
fact that in the year 1917-18, the gross earnings of State and 
Non-State lines amounted to more than £51 millions — an increase 
of about £1 million over the previous year. Their net working 
j)rofit was more thait £10 millions. This was principally due to 
the larger movements of troops and military stores. The strain 
on railway transport resulted in a redi^ction of the passenger 
.service, but on the ^\dlole it was remarkable how little incon- 
venience was caused to the travelling public, although fares were 
enhanced in order to discourage unnecessary travelling. Con- 
.'^iderable anxiety has been caused throughout the whole period 




{To face p. 95^} 


The iiunil)crs of passengers carried and the 
from on all Indian railways an^ compared below 


there' 



tonnage' of, and ('arnings from, goods traffic are com- 
pared in the following diagram : — 
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by the (leteriorati(»u in equipment, owing to the scarcity of 
materials for the maintenance of railway works and rolling 
stock. With the cessation of hostilities it has been found 
possible to resume a far-reaching programme of railway develoj)- 
ment, but it is estimated that a long time must claj)se before 
hidian railways can be brought up to the pre-war standard of 
efficiency. The difficulty of obtaining materials has resulted 
in elforts being made by Indian railways to render themselves 
more self-sui)porting, which will certainly have advantageous 
results for the future. Statistical results of the workings of 
the railways during recent years are shown in the a{)pended 
diagrams. 

An important event of the year 1918 has beoi the discussion 
of the future system of management of railways hi India. In 
the main this discussion has centred round the question, which 
has been so strenuously debated and is now so prominent in 
several countries, of State and company management. In India 
however this question has a special aspect, seeing that already 
the great majority of the lines are owiied by the State and under 
its contracts with the companies to whom they are leased for 
management the State has extensive powers of control. Under 
Indian conditions again there is the special factor that at present 
the companies to whom the main lines are leased for manage- 
ment arc domiciled in England and the question arises whether 
in the event of the prcvsent system of State ownership and com- 
pany management being continued it would not be better to have 
Indian companies with Boards in India. These matters have 
been reported on to the Secretary of State and are now under 
his consideration. 

The question of railway transport is intimately bound up 
with the supply of coal, and in Novem- 
ber 1917, it was* found necessary to 
appoint a Coal ControUer to take charge of the production and 
movement of coal. India has the cheapest coal in the world, 
owing to thick seams at shallow depths, and the cheapness of 
labour. But this latter influence has largely prevented the use 
of machinery and efficiency methods, besides making produc- 
tion very dependent upon the condition of the unskilled labour 

a 
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nujrkof. The labour (lifFu nllv cam^* pioniinontly to the fore 
durin^^ tlie period under revit‘\\, for th(‘ supf)ly was strictly 
liniit(vl Ihrou^li tin* (•()Ui|)(‘tition of favourable af^rieultural 
conditions, cliioflv duo to tli(» excellence of tln^ monsoon of 
1917. This resulted in i\ diversion of labr)ur from seams pro- 
(hicinu hi.i^lu‘r vrade coal to more easily worked seams ])roducin;i 
coal of aii inhuior (pialitw The demand for coal of the best 
(juality was ve! \' LM(‘at not <udv in India but outside it. It 
th(M‘(d'ore became ol tin* uttnost importance to check the 
production of i?iferior coal, which involved a larue economic 
loss In transport, and to stimulate th(‘ production of the l)etter 
coal so inuentK nMjuinMl for raihvays and for tlie Indiati 
Marimn This woik was uiKhutalom l)y (b)V(‘rnment , tln’ou,i;}i the 
(‘oa-1 (\)ntroll<‘r already imuitioned. The system boK^ somewhat 
lu'avily ui)on many collimies, which found tlu^ price* of coal 
rest r:ct(‘d, while the cost uf production w’ent soariuu upwards ; 
but tin* U(*('essit\' for the nuaisures adopt ( mI was ueiierally 
recounised, and tin* coal industry, b\' its [)ati‘iotic attitude, 
er(‘atly assistial ( b)V(‘] nment in ](di<‘vine t he situation. An id(‘a 
of tln^ maenitud(‘ of tin* Indian coal traffic and of the difficidty 
of tin* situation to Im' met. may Im‘ uaiued fi’om tlu' fact that 


4(b(H)0 waiii!ons w(M’(‘ p(‘nnam*nt ly nMjuired to deal with (‘oal 
transport. In tln^ e.xist in^ condition of tlu' shortage of raihvav 
materials, this liuurt* re|)rt‘S(*nted at l<'ast om^-third of the whole 
supply of wauLions in the count rv. 

It slioidd he noticed tliat the utilisation <»f mechanical 
trans|)ort in India for military and other pur[)oseshas progressed 
steadily durine- th(‘ ptuiod under r<‘view. Tin’s inove w^as of 
some service in relieving the congestion of tlie raihvays, and 
will probably admit of enormously increased developments in 
the future. It slioiJd further be noticed that in the matter 
of mail transport, the replacement of horse-driv^en vehicles by 
motor-cars is beiiio steadily effected. • On several long lines 


Mechanical end Aerial 
Transport. 


the mails are already being carried by 
motors, and with the increased develop* 
ment of Indian roads, it is to be hoped 


that the system will he largely extended. The utilisation of 


aerial transport is a question which has been for some time 
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luider the consideratiou of the Govenimeut of India, and it is 
expected that within a few years, a reirular air service will exis^ 
throufihout the country. Suitable routes are already beiui; 
pros[>ected, and with (loveruiueut assistance^ it is hoped that 
connnercial aviation with all its attendant advautaL'es will 
shortly develop. That there is a i^reat future before mechanical 
and aerial transport in India is certain. The popular demand for 
communication-faciUties between ditTerent f)arts of the country 
is steadily growing. Of this an ifidex is afforded by the 
unchecked increase, despite war-difficulties, of the tralFic handled 


The Posts and Telegraphs. 


l)y the PostvS and Teh^graphs Depart- 
ment. \Vhil(‘ the Post Office of India 


is still at tlie beginning of things, and tliere is unmeasured room 
for future developments, the number of postal articles handled 
during 11)17-18 was 1,150 millions, an increase of more than 2 
per cent., upon the previous year. Telegraph traffic is developirig 
yet more rapidly, the number of messages transmitted i?i 1917-18 
b(dng 20 million as against 10 million in 1914-15. Tlnu’e i*? also 
a widespread demand for h)ng distance teh^phones, connect- 
ing the mani centres of industry. Up to tlu^ ‘Uid of 1917 there 
were only three such lines : but since tin' cessation of hostilities 
it has been [)ossibIe to commence laving down long distance lines 
in other parts of the country. Tlie possibilities before this 
develo])ment avo. incalculable, and its effects may wel modify 
tho entile character of official, as well as commercial, methods. 

The necessity of devoting attention to the improvement of 
communication facilities of every kind was plainly demons- 
trated by the history of the last few months of the period 
under review. 


With the failure of the monsoon of 1918 and the consequent 
occurrence of local shortage threatening 
Crisis o! 1918. develop into famine, the anxieties 

and activities of GovAnment in the matter of transport were 
redoubled. During July 1918, a confefence of the Directors 
of Civil Supplies and of the Railway authorities was convened 
to concert measures of a precautionary character. As a result, 


improvements were effected in the system of priority certificates. 
It soon become evident, however, that no mere adjustment of 


H 2 
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('xistiiif5 ^I'finspoit fa<'ilit!('3 inadoquats as they were would 
of itself siiniee to fo}>e witli the situation. Accordiuf>ly, 
(lovermne)it took otlu'r steps. The Secretary of State was 
infoiiried Miat India could no longer continue to purchase and 
e.xport wheat and otlier food stuffs except those which were 
uroontly reepdred for Mesojxttaniia. Arrangements were made 
throiif-li tlie Tlonie Ooveinnient for a programme of purchases 
from Au.'^tralia to tide over the period until the spring ciop 
was harvest <‘<1. The e.\[»ort of food grains from India was 
prohil)ited (‘.xcept in ''orv small rpiantities for exceptionalh 
sfroti” leasons. So far as the internal trade of the country was 
concerned, steps weie taken to enahle the surplus production 
fi'om pi'ovinc(“s which had not suffered to he placed at the 
disp(tsal of tia(ds which had heen seriously affected, hut here 
again the task of relief was complicated by inadequacy of 
transport. It may also be mentioned that agricultural loans 
were offered on a generous scale to relieve the distress of the 
cultivators. 


ITavin 
Indian Trade. 


finis briefly indicated the general financial and 
economic background of the year 


1917-18, we may now turn to a consi- 
deration of Indian trade during the same period. For a 
ibtailed analysis of the features of the year ending March 1918, 
reference is invited to a publication of the Dejrartment of 
Statistics, entitled “ lleview of the Trade of India.” It will 
be sufficieiil here to give tlie barest indication of the principal 
tendencies. 


Thanks to the unusually good monsoon of 1917, it had been 
possible in that yeai‘ to export large quantities of munitions of 
war to the United Kivgdom and the Allies. Goods to the value 
of some £85 millions and £60 millions were sent to different 
parts of the Empire, and to the Allies, respectively. As 
compared with last year, exports for 1917-18 decreased in value 
about 1 per cent., and in volume no less than 9 per cent. 
On the other hand, imports rose in value, by 18 per cent,, 
while decreasing in volume just 23 per cent. War-time prosperity 
led to considerable industrial activities ; and, considering the 



[Toface p. 98.) 


Scarcity Chart of India 1918. 
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restrictions prevailinir upon exports and the difficulties of 
freight and finance, the trade returns of the year were surpris- 
ingly good. Prices of industrial 
Stocks and Shares. securities and shares showed a genera! 

increase, although the aniiouncenient of the Excess Profits 
Tax caused dullness during the last four months of 
1918. There was a steady market for coal, jute and tea 
shares during the whole of the year, and an extraordinarily 
active market in industrial enterprises arising out ol war restrio 
tions on imports. Opportunities for manufacturing locally 
articles formerly imported were eagerly embraced, and money 
was forthcoming in abundance for financing such projects. 
Wliether these schemes will continue to be successful when 
imports once more freely cuter the country is a question which 
is agitating the minds of many persons at present ; but the 
consensus of expert opinion seems to be that in the majority 
of cases, the indigenous articles will be able to meet competition 
successfully. Up to the end of October last, tliere was a very 
quiet uiarket in (Tovernment securities, and in May 31 per 
cent, paper fell as low as (>4. As the fortunes of war changed, 
tliere weic symptoms of improvement, and in October and 
November there was a sharp recovery. The outstanding feature 
of the year was the issue of per cent. War Bonds, free oi 
income-tax, maturing in 192J, 1923, 1925, and 1928. 8ince 
the close of hostilities these have become fairly popular, but 
only the 1928 bonds have so far risen to a premium. 

India’s largest import is piece-goods, and in the year under 
review there was a decrease hi 
Imports. quantity coupled with a general 

increase in value. The share of the United Kingdom m 
grey goods decreased to 87 per cent, froui the pre-war average 
of 98 per cent. In coloured goods, the decrease was much 
smaller, namely from <^3-5 per cent, to 91*8 per cent.: while 
that of white goods increased from *98 to 98-8 pet cent. 
Indian mills showed an increase in the production of finer 


varieties of cotton fabrics, particularly coloured goods, and 
also an increase in the production of high counts of yarn 
spun. Japan coasiderably increased her share in the marts of 
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ootiou and in 1917-18, she sent to India thirty 

tiiiK's her avrTa;^e of tli(‘, pre-war period. 

N(‘xt to piece-{//)ods, India's largest import is sn(iar. The 
total imports of sii;i;ar \vei<‘ 7 per cent, larger than tliose of the 
|)revi(>us year, and Java was the pri)icij)al source of sup})ly. 
If is (meoiirai^in^ to noti(‘e that the Indian production of cane 
su^ar was estimated at >>[ million tons in 1917-18, an increase 
of 'JO p(U’ cimt. ahovi*. tlu^ liii;un‘ of tlie {)revious year. 

Aft(‘r siii!;ar, Inni nm! steel stand next in the list of India’s 
imports. In tla^ coinse of the year umhu* j(»view, the total 
imports a!noiint(*.d to lo-iJMMt tons. — a (h'c-rease of 11 per cent, 
as companal witli the previous year, and of 79 ])er cent, as 
compared with the pre-war average. About 50 por cent, of 
tlie tutal <|ua!itity (‘ame from the ITnited Kinj^dom. and about 
19 |)(‘r c<Mit. from tin; Unit(?d Stat(\s. The iu<*rease in tJie figure 
of I (e Unit(‘(l States is v<*rv r<‘markabl(‘, for in tlie j)i'e-A\ar 
«paim(U(Mmium it stood at only ’> p(M’ cent.. Imports having 
r(*ased from (Jermanvaud l>(‘lL:ium. au<l b(*iug limitiul in (luautity 
from the Ibiited Kingdom, tin* United Stat(‘s has largely steppe(l 
into (h(‘ ga|). The value of the imports of railway plant and 
rolling stock was only one-ninth of the p]‘e-war (|iiincjU(miiial 
averag(‘. So far as otlnu* metals are coueei’ued, it- may be meu- 
tioiuMl that of copper Japan suee(*edeil in iuertsisiug her sliip- 
tuMit from :2b p(n* cent, in 1 91 <>-17 to 80 per cent, in the year 
under revii'w. (Ansidering that tlie pre-war figure was 9 per 
emit., tin* growth of Japanese trade is astonishing. 

Kerosioe Oil was iinporttal only to the extent of 31 million 
gallons as against 19 million gallons last year and 07 million 
gallons before the war. An interevSting feature of the year’s 
tiade was the iuerease in the imixnds from Persia, which were 
8.1 million gallons as against I million gallons in 191G-17. The 
imports of salt were, as has been noted above, phenomenally 
low, and can be paralleled only in the yeai^ 1896-97 and 1879-80. 
The priucijial feature e4 the trade was the large increase from 
Japan accompanied by a considerable decrease from the United 
Kingdom. Tn the imports of provisions an interesting change 
in the direction of trade has taken j)laee in favour of Australia 
who has increased her share in the imports of biscuits from a 






Note tbo Increase in tne percentage share of cotton tnanufactiire*, compared with the pre-w'ar period^ The ^alae Increased 
to jL38 milliouij or 9 per cent. The quantity, howeve’, considerably decrca-'ed. 






millions. The quantity, however, decreased. 
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pre-war average oi 5 per cent, to 52 per cent, and has incri^ased 
her supplies of bacon and hams, cheese, canned and bottled 
ju’ovisions, jams and jellies. 

Further evidence of the increase of Japan’s share in the 
trade of India is found under (he head 
of drugs and lucduunca, of wl.icli 
Japan furnished more than 81 j)er cent, 
hi hardware also Japan and the Lbiited Stales have been largely 
.successful in occupying the j)osition vacated by (hM^many and 
Austria. The share of the United Kingdom fell during the year 
under review from 59 per cent, to II per cemt. whih'thal of the 
United States increased from 19 to 28 per cent, and of Japan 
from 1() to 25 per cent. In tlie lifpior trade again Japan came 
prominently to the front, importing J8 jxn* cent, of the total 
of ale, biHU’ and porter as against 15 per cejit. from th(‘. United 
Kingdom. In paper and. jiaste-board also hov trade was double 
that of the jirevious year and stood at ou(‘-fourth of the total 
imj)orts. 

India's six eljief exports in order of importance are cotton, 
raw and mmnifacJurisl ; grain, ))ulse 
and flour ; jute, raw aud manufactured ; 
tea; hides and skins, raw and tanned ; and seeds. Owing to 
tlie copious monsoon of 1917, aud the incessant demand for 
articles of national importance on the [)art of tlie Allies, tlTe 
export trade of 1917-18 in sjhte of the scarcity in tonnage was 
satisfactory, totalling some £155 millions. This was 1 ]ier cent, 
below the value of the jirevious year but b per cent, above the 


average pre-wai quinquennium. 

The total quantity of raw cotton exported was 3G5,(M)f) tons, 
which is 18 per cent, below that of the jireceding year, and 15 
])er cent, below the pre-war quinquennial^ average. It is note- 
worthy that 16 per cent, went to the Britisli Empire and 83 por 
cent, to the Allies, of •which Japan absorbed no less than 71 
})er cent. In the spring of 1918, it wjia estimated that the 
crop would be 10 per cent, less than that of the previous year. 
Prices gradually rose to a very high level. The wholesale price 
of Broach cotton per candy of 784 lbs. at Bombay had been £27 
in the spring of 1917, and chiefly owing to unhealthy speculation 
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it n>s(‘ to tlio oxtraordiuarily hi^li level of £46 in March 
11)18. As a natural result, there was a striking fall in the ship- 
ment both of raw material and of cotton yarn. In cotton goods 
the exports of Indian made goods were more than double the 
|)re-wai* average, while the production rose by 46 per cent. 

The (juantity of /ood-ffrains exported showed an increase of 
no less than o 1 per (tent, over the previous year, and of 2 per cent, 
above the pre-war aviuage. The <iiiantity of rice exported 
amounted to 1*1) million tons which was 22 per cent, above 
that of tln‘ previous )ear, but 19 per cent, below the pre-war 
normal. It is (‘Isewhere explained how the shortage of freight 
threat (‘U(‘(l to ju’oduce a serious glut and how the situation was 
eased by arrangements with the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Suppli<‘s, and by the Allies' recjuirements of rice from Burma. 
The wlu‘at harvest of 1917 was the best on record, and, exclusive 
of ^vheat exj)ort(*d on military account, exports were 1*5 million 
tons, n(‘arl\ double those of the previous year. In FoV)ruary 
1917, the Royal (Commission discontinued its direct purchasing 
from India and this duty was taken up by the Wheat Commis- 
sioner. According to his report, the total amount of wheat 
bought for export on behalf of the Royal Commission during 
1917-18 was some 1*() million tons. The British Empire took 
more than seven-tenths of the total shipment. Of other food- 
grains, it is sulhcient to say that the exports, over one million 
tons in (plant it y, were double those of the preceding year, and 
68 per cent, aliove the pre-war average. 

In jnte and jute manufactures, the export trade of India 
during the year ending March 1918 amounted to over £30 millions, 
a decrease of lo per cent, as compared with the previous year, 
but ail increase of |6 per cent, above the pre-war average. 
During 1917, raw jute continued to decline in export, and 
prices were low. But in the summer of 1918 a sharp 
recovery took place, when it was apparent that the crop was 
likely to be short*. With the improvement of shipping facilities 
wlich took place during the first nine months of 1918, raw jute 
showed an advance in value of 100 per cent, on the 1917 figures. 
In manufactured jute high prices appear to have restricted to 
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some extent the foreign demand for gunny bags, but the industry 
has beaten all records by exporting goods to the value of £28 
millions, during the nine months April to December 1918. 
Indian jnte mills at present are consuming three times as much 
jute as is being exported. Before the war the proportion was 
half and half. Their buying operations are only limited by 
the extent to which storing accommodation is available. In 
1917-18 76 mills were at work as against a pre-war figure 
of 64 mills. On the whole, the calendar year 1918 has been 
the most prosperous ever known in the jute industry, and 
even the cessation of hostilities left prices mon^ or less 
unchanged, the decision of the mills to curtail woiiving days 
having helped to steady the market. 

Tn tea the quantity exported in the year ending March 1918 
was the highest on record, re])resenting an increase of 3o per cent, 
upon the pre-war average. The main features presented by 
the year under review were a large increase in the shipments 
to the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States, an 
increase in the exports to Australia, Egypt, ('ape Colony, Persia 
a)id Asiatic-Turkcy, and a great decrease in the exports to 
Russia and to China — a very interesting r<‘flection of the 
development of world politics during the period under review. 
Indian tea exports to Australia from 1917 onwai ds were assisted 
by the prohibition of the import of all teas except from India 
and Ceylon. This prohibition was raised in July 1918 in favour 
of Java. The direct shipments to the Lbiited States, be it 
noted, were nearly seven times those of 191 (5-1 7 and more than 
eight times the pre-war average. But during the last eight 
months of 1918, the shipments to North America have seriously 
declined, owing to the competition of Java tea, which threatens 
to dominate the market of the States. As has already been 
noticed, the Government purchase of tea proved the salvation of 
the Indian tea industry in 1918, but the scheme has not been 
without its disadvantages. The systeniiunder which all grades 
and qualities of tea are mixed together and sold at a flat rate 
per pound strikes at the very foundation upon which the tea 
trade is based, and the termination of the control is viewed 
with satisfaction from all sides. 
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hi hides (OhI skivs. tlio main features of the year's trade were 
a considerable decrease in t he expoit of raw bides, an increase in 
the export of tanned hides, and a decrease in the exports of raw 
and tauncHl skins. The decrease in the exjmrt of raw hides 
is accoiint(Ml for partly by the <i:reat ijicrease in t)ie tanning of 
cow liuh^s in fndia for Arrt^y purposes, and j)artly by the greater 
scarcity and cost of freight which limited the export of inferior 
(iualiti(\s. (iovin nnumt control, prohibiting the export, on private 
account, of lii(h‘s suitable for army work, accounts for a decrease 
in the exports to tin' (Tnit(Ml States, which took only oOO tons 
as against iO.OdO tons in I91()-I7. The total exports of raw 
hides during tlu' yc'ar und(‘r review represented only 12 [)er 
cent, of the [)re-war average. But the (:|uantity of tamu'd 
hides (‘xports inc!cas(*d to over 18,000 tons, doubling the 
pre-war ligure. Almost t lu' entire rpiantity was sliipped to the 
Unii‘'d Kingdom, and according to the (\)ntrollcr of Hides, 
at least three-lift hs of tiu' upp('r leather used in the United 
Kingdom for tin' Biitish and the Allied armies was supplied 
from Indian taniuMl cow hides, almost all of which were tanned 
in the Madras and r)of)d)ay Presidencies and in the United 
Proviuc(‘S. An important d('velo|)ment in this connection has 
been the increasi'd use by tlie Soiitlieru India tamieries of the 
best class of hides fiom Northern India which used to be 
ex[)orted to Oerniaiiy and Austria. 

In oil seeds, lliere was a remarkable fall in exports owing 
to the shortage of freight, which was naturally most marked in 
the case of seeds not essential for war purposes. The total 
export amounted to under half a million tons, a decrease of 
(>8 per cent, from the pre-war average. On the other hand the 
exports of castor seeds, which were in great demand as supplying 
the best lubricant {()r aeroplane engines, increased to 57,000 
tons from 39,000 tons in 1916-17 ; and the total shipment to 
all countries increased by 5 per cent. Over two million gallons 
of castor oil, nt'arly dfnible the pre-war average, w'erc exported 
and more than one half of this export went to the United 
Kingdom. Mention must also be made of the exports of wolfram 
ore. Nearly 5,000 tons of this extremely valuable commodity 
were shipped from Burma to the United Kingdom. Exports 
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of chrome iron ore increased to nearly 15,000 tons from 6,000 
tons in 1916-17. More than 3,000 tons of Indian mica, which 
is in ^reat demand for munition purposes, owinu to its excellent 
insulatint' properties, were exported to the Uniteil Kin< 4 dom. 
The production of ir(m oral steel at the two premier works, the 
Tata Works and the lienoal Works, was nearly I million tons, 
an increase of 100,000 tons over the production of th<‘ previous 
year, and of 1(K),000 tons over the pre-war year, 1913-11. 


Direction oi Trade. 


The elTect of war has been t(^ increase India's trade with 
otlier parts of the British Empire. 
Tdie share of the Ein[)ire rose from 
5.3 per cent., the [)re-war averau(‘, to 57 per cent, in 1917-18. 
Trad(‘ with fonoun countries rhaueased from 17 p(‘r cent, 
to 43 ])er cent. The juoare.ss in tra<h‘ with Japan showed 
a phenomenal development. In 1917-18. the total value was 
more than £30 millions, an increase of lOO percent, in imports 
and 103 per cent, in ex))orts over the pre-war av(M‘a,i;e. At 
present the total tiade with Japan exeeeds tJnit with all <»ther 
countries except the Vnited Kingdom, but then* an3 stronu pro- 
babilities that the fl,uu?es for ne.xt year will show a substantial 
decline. From many <{uart(‘rs conn* reports of a ^rowin.i* dis- 
sat isfact ioji with Ja|)amse lioods on the part of the J)idian 
consumer. On the <»ther hand trade with tlu* Ibnted States, 
now double tliat of tin* pre-war period and second only to that 
of Japan, shows siuus of increasing very considerably. In 
1917-18 tlie total value amounted to more than t*J5 millions. 
Some further interest inj.^ details as to the direction of 
India's trade can be <»athered from a study of the appended 
diagrams. 

The Frontier trad(* of British India is carried on with adjoin- 
ing countries ac;T)ss a land frontier 
Frontier Trade. slightly longer than the distaiice between 

Bombay and London %'id the Suez Canal. The total value of 
the trade in 1917-18 was the highest on*record, amounting to 
some £18 millions, an increase of 22 per cent, over the previous 
year and of 50 per cent, above the pre-war average. There 
was a remarkable growth in the trade with the Shan States 
of Burma, mainly due to an increase in the output of the 
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iniucs there situated. These States have now .surpassed Nepal, 
which, previous to J9IG-17, had the Iarj>est share in the frontier 
trade of India. The trade with Afghanistan increased, mainly 
on account of the larjre imports into India of fruits, vegetables 
and nuts ; that with Bhotan, Ria/n and \Ve.stern China, Tibet 
and Persia also increased. The effect of Russia's collapse was 
to give a stimulus to India’s trade with certain frontier countries, 
in which hithfuto Rus.sian merchandise had held the monopoly. 
The e.x|)oit trade Avith Hadakshan and neighbouring countries, 
for instance, rose in value from £.30,()()() to more than £(i0,00() ; 


Inland Trade. 


Init, on the other hand, unrest in the tribal regions beyond the 
borders of Bi itish Imlia, caused a coiusiderable decrease of 
trade in that quarter. 

The inland trade of India, which is registered from invoices 
by the .'\udit Offices of railways, by 
inland steamer agencies, and by registra- 
lion posits at river .stations, is very large, the total value of the 
imports and exports by rail and river being 2^ times that of 
foreign commerce. Despite the rejitrictions on the movement of 
traffic and despite imperfections of registration, the total inland 
trade during the year under review is estimated at 07 million 
tons valued at £700 millions, as against (50 million tons, valued 
at £.550 millions which was the pre-war riuinquennial average. 
The movements of cotton piece-goods, kerosine oil, salt, and 
food-grains arc of some interest in view of the shortage and high 
prices prevailing. In cotton piece-goods, the chief consuming 
])rovinces (Bengal and Madras) show a decrease of 42 per cent, 
each ; the United Provinces of 28 per cent.; the Punjab of 14 
per cent.; Bihar and Orissa of 31 per cent.; Sind and British 
Baluchistan of 11 per cent. Of salt, the e.xports by rail from 
(^alcutta showed a decrease of 20 per cent. Bombay exported 
230,000 tons as against 236,000 tons in the previous year. Raj- 
])utana and Central India showed a falling-off of 46,000 tons. 
On the other hand, +he exports from Madras increased by 11 
per cent, over the preceding year, and by 1 6 per cent, over the 
pre-war year. In food-grains, there was a noticeable increase in 
the traffic from up-country to the sea ports, on account of the 
increased demand for shipment abroad. The Punjab supplied 
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47 per cent, and the United Provinces 23 per cent, of the 1*8 

million tons of wheat thius moved, of which total n(n\rly l*G 

million tons was exported from India on behalf of the Royal 

^\^leat Commission. Of Kerosine, the net imports showed a 

decrease of 22 per cent.; Bengal takiiiiij 30 per cent, less, Madras 

17 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 1 1 per cent., the United Pn)Vinces 

14 per cent., Bombay 7 per cent, and the Pii]ijabl7 percent. 

In the matter of shi{)pini^, the fi.i>iires show that there has 

. been a decn^asi^ of 30 per cent, in the 

ipping. clearance of 1917-18 as against the 

pre-war average ; the share of British ships lias decrcvased 

duriinji; the year under review, while that of foreiiiin ships has 

increased. In 1917-18, the total tonnage (dearances were 5-G 

million tons as auainst a pre-war average of 8-1 million 

tons. These figures however do not include the tonna<ie of 

the larii;e number of Government vessels and hired transport 

which carried .uoods bought by Government and so shipped. 

During the year under review, the gap between the exports 

and the imiKuts of private nitu-ch- 
Balance of Trade. .. p/., 

andise was £01 millions as against £G3 

millions in the pri'.ccding year. The net import of gold and 

silver during the year was £15 millions as against £1-4 millions 

in the preceding year. The balance of trade in favour of 

India decreased to £11*6 millions as against £30 millions in 

the preceding year. This, it must be noti(;od, is against a 

pre-war average of more than £250,000 atjainst India. 



CHAPTER IV, 


Some lines of Advance : Moral and Material. 

ITavini( tlius examiiiecl Iniofly ih(^ political and economic 
feaiiinvs of tin*- period under review, w(‘ can ])roc(‘ed to consider 
certain lines of dev(‘I()j>n\(‘ni wliicK are intimat(‘ly l)ouiul up 
with the future proert^ss of India. The first of these lines is 
Education.* 

It. will b('. neta^ssary io liegin with a short account of the 
j)resent position. There are under 8 
Education^, present mjliioji jmpils in all educational institu- 
tions of liritish 1 ndia. This means that 
just ?) ])er C(‘nt. of the p(>|)ulation is iindm* instruction, a ])er- 
ciuita^e wliich proves to include roughly 5 ])er cent, of the males 
and 1 ])(‘r c(uit. of ilu' fmnah's of British India. As mij.dd' have 
been conjectured from lif^ures so low as these, it was found at the 
last census (1911) that under 0 ])er c(‘nt. of the jiujiulation could 
read and write. The expi'iiditiire from all sources works out 
at under ,t(S millions, or 7 jd. |)er head of the po])ulation. 

From the ])iirely educational ])()int of view, this state of 
a ffairs is suiliciently s(*rious. But in the li^ht of present political 
exigencies, it becomes a source of acute uneasiness. India is 
about to advance u])on the road leading to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government. Electorates are to be brought 
suddenly into being. Indians of all clas.^^es will have to take a 
greater and groatt*r sliare of jmblic duties and ])ublic responsi- 
bilities- yet only six in every hundred could in 1911 achieve 
the very modest census standard of literacy. It must be plain 
that until the proportion of literates can be raised, the immense 
mass of the peoples of India will remain poor, ignorant and 
helpless far beyond the .standards of Europe. Until education 

♦Material for this section has been tleiived principally from tho last 
Quinquennial Keviow of Education in India, by Mr. H. Sharp, Educational 
Commissioner with tho (iovcrniuent of India. It is to be noted that population- 
ligurcs are only approximately acemate, the most recent being eight years old. 

( lOS ) 
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can be more <Teiiora]]y difliisecl, it is idle to expect India to 
realise her immense industrial ])otentialities. 

Discjuietini^ as are these general figures, the seriousness of 
the ])resent ])osition of Indian edueation is si ill further 
rrveah' l by an rioa lysis of the proport iojis of the po])ulatiorA 
undergoing difi’erent types of instruction. Statistics sin \v that 
C)nly aJjoutlJ*! p(‘r cent, of the pojniLition are enrolhal in jirimary 
schools, and only 2 8 j)er cent, are undergoing ehnmmtary in- 
struction of any kind. The coiTesj) 0 !i(ling ligurt' for England 
and Wales is 17 per cent.; but it is ])rol)able that, this iigure 
includes sonui pupils ^vho are ])repari!‘.g for higlu'i* t‘(lucatiou. 
On th(' other hand, in secondary schools, '5 p('r c<mt. of the 
population ar(‘ eni'olle<l. as com|>ared with *(> per cent, in England 
and Wah^s. (’onsidtning the backward m^ss of hnnale education, 
this figu](‘ is startling : if tln‘ male population of India, alone is 
rcckoiu'd, no |(‘ss tlian i) p(‘r ccmt. ai(‘ found in S(HM)ndary 
schools, a. |)ro])ortion far gr(*a.ter than that of England and 
Wales, and a]>])i*oximaiely ecpial to that of Germany ])efore the 
wan*. AVry signilicant too an* the figur(‘s for Universit y educa- 
tion. India has about *020 per camt. of her ])opulation uinhu'going 
insti’uction of a Univ(‘rsi1y typi*, as against -051 in England 
and Wah's. ilut here, again, the f(‘mah‘ po])ulation of India 
luis to ])e almost eliminated, so tliat [jidia's ])roportion is really 
very high indeed. When singhi tracts, such as Jiengal for cx- 
am])le, are considered, this ])ercentag(‘ heavy asit is, sometimes 
rises in a marked degree*. In this province, the ])roportion of 
those undergoing University instruction to the. ]>opulation is 
equal to the ])ro])ortion in tin* Unit(‘d Kingdom; and if the 
female population of Eengal be left out of reckoning, tlu^ figure 
rises to the remarkable height of ’1 per cejit. 

Thus, while the low-er classes in India arc largely illiterate, 
the middle class, which is the class that mainly patronises the 
higher institutions, is niiinerically speaking educated to a pitch 
equal to tliat attaine(f in countries whose social and economic 
conditions are more highly developed. This one-sided character 
of Indian education is not entirely the fault of Government. 
The earlier efforts of the East India Company were indeed 
directed to the encouragement of higher institutions estab- 
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lishod in towns, and to the conferring of western education upon 
the hereditary literate classes of Indian society. But the des- 
patch of 1854 attempted to alter this state of affairs by laying 
special stress on elementary education, and since that time 
Government has done something to redeem its pledge. The 
weight of circumstances has told against the best intentions. 
The middle class(^s have found that higher education is a profi- 
table thing, and they have made known in an emphatic manner 
their desire that this type of education should be expanded. 
Now the total funds available are limited, and though the lower 
classes are no longer hostile to primary education, they are 
luke-wann in its su})port and seldom press for its extension. 
As a natural result the supply of education has tended to follow 
the direction of the most pressing demand. 

Not only is education in India almost monopolised by one 

class of the community, but in addition, 
Narrownes^^^^oi^ Indian education as there is, appears to 

be conduct(Ml along extremely narrow 
lines. It is of a predominantly literary ty|)e. Only *5 per cent, 
of the population are iuul<'rgoi!ig instruction in institutions 
which provide technical training. On the otlier hand, 2*5 per 
cent, of the population arc to be found in non-technical insti- 
tutions. 


Of the £7^ millions spent on education in India, £3 millions is 
spent on higher institutions for boys, £2 millions is spent on 
primary schools for boys, and only a meagre £ 7 million on 
vocational institutions. Here again the demand has determined 
the nature of the supply. Literary courses lead to Government 
employ, and are a necessary preliminary to the study and 
practice of the law. They are adapted to the traditional methods 
of teaching and to the highly developed memorising faculty 
which characterises ms^ny Indian students. Technical and In- 
dustrial study offer a less easy or less lucrative career. But 
besides this, the slow growth of Industries and the shyness of 
capital in supporting industries act as great deterrents to 
technical education. Were industrial employment assured, it is 
believed that students would readily come forward and that 
technical institutions would multiply. 
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In addition to the forofroinjr. Indian education, as a whole, 
suiters from throe principal defects. In 

pr()])erlv trained teachers. Only 30 per 
cent, of the total number have any training qualification. In 
primary schools, only 65,000 out of 220,000 are trained. In 
secondary .schools, out of 60,000 only 20,000 have received 
training, and only 7,000 possess degrees. In the second ])lace, 
the teaching profession in India is seriously underpaid. Often 
a man enters the teaching jirofession because he can find nothing 
else to do : and ])U])ils are as a rule instructed by a changing 
series of teachers who have not time to learn their trade, and 


put little heart into their work. In the third place, Indian 
education is entirely dominatinl by the examination system. 
The passing of an examination is essential for employment, and 
these examinations are almost wholly external. It is not that 
there are too many of them, but they are conducted on a large 
scale and too often form the only goal to be achieved by school 
Jind University instruction. The number of candidates conti- 
nually grows, so that the standard tends to drop and the more 
irieflicient schools to flourish. On the other hand, good institu- 
tions languish ; for any excellence which goes beyond the stand- 
ard of the various examinations, and aims at doing more than 
passing the pupil, is too often deemed by parents superfluous if 
not harmful. 


The crux of the whole present position of Indian Education is 

financial. As is suirgested by the fact 
Educational Finance. .i x xi. x .u i i x - i 

that the total expenditure is /ja. per 

head, such education as exists tends to be cheap and inferior in 

quality. It is because education is cheaply run, that teachers 

are badly paid, that teaching is ineflicie»t, that the subjects 

taught are out of touch with the vital needs of the pupils. To 

realise these difiiculties Inore clearly a moment must be devoted 

to the consideration of educational finance! 


As has been explained, elsewhere, the revenues taken by the 
Government of India are employed partly in central expendi- 
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turn, aiul partly in re-distribniion to provinces for expenditure 
U])on objects wdiicli provincuil rev(nni(*s are unable to finance 
efHci(*ntly. Ainon^ Ihose objecis is education. Education is 
linaiiced j)artly from j)iibli(i funds as lias been noticed and ])artly 
from private funds, rndiu* public funds fall those sums which 
are, th(‘ produt*(‘. of c(Mitral or local faxa,tion, while private^ funds 
iiKiludo lees, (uidowments and subscriptions. Now of the £7,f 
millions sjxMit on edu(*jition millions conn^s from provincial 
and imp(U‘ial ” funds, tl o millions from local funds, including 
transfers from provincial funds and £1 millions from other 
sourc(‘s, siK'h as missionary bodi(‘S and charitable (mdowments. 
The balance of millions counts from fees. Taking these 

endowments om* by one w(‘ S(M' that ex])enditure from provincial, 
including (‘cntral funds, works out to '2\(l. ])erheadof ])()])ula' 
tion as compared with Is. in England and Wah'S. Th(» 
amount found by local bodi<‘s such as Muni(*ipa.liti(\s and District 
Jh)ar<ls is very small, for of the tl o mrllions which figures under 
this h(‘ad, mor(‘ t Inm one-half conn^s from provincial or impc'rial 
grants hainhxl ov(U’ to local bodies for (^^])(‘ndit ur(‘. Evtui so, 
tin; expenditur(' of local bodies upon ('dm ation through all India 
amounts to no l(*ss than 25 per (Muit. of their total (‘X[)enditure 
upon ail heads. The exact ligure varies from ])rovinci‘ to 
province. In I}()ml)ay and the North-West Frontier ihovince, 
the local bodies spend over 10 ptu’ cent, of th(‘ir funds 
im education. In tin- IhiitiHl Provinecs, the Punjab, the (!entral 
Provinces and Assam, the ligure is about 50 p(u* c(*nl. : in Bihar 
and Bengal it is about 20 jXT cent and in Madras 15 ])er cent. 
It is generally said that the revenues of local bodii's are inex- 
pansive ; but there is n'ason to belic^ve that in many parts of 
India the ri'sources open to them have been insiiiliciently ta]')])ed. 
A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a 
Bengal district dechires that the local taxation yields to the 
local authoritic'^ ^^^dy \ per cent, of the total income of the 
population of that district. “ The trufli is,'’ he writes, “ that 
in Jhmgal not only is all taxation exce})tionally light, but local 
taxation in particular is an insignificant burden u])oii the re- 
sources of the people ; that the provision of local finances and 
material benefits is in couse(]uence very inadequate, but that it 
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cannot be improved unless larger sums are placed at the disposal 
of the local authorities/'* 

The amount contributed by fees, which is 28 ])er cent, of tlic 
total exj'oiditure, seems at first sight very large. P>ut its 
magniuide aris(‘s rather from the pau(*ity of funds derived from 
()th('r sources tlian fiom the rate of fees charg(‘d. Tlu‘ annual 
fe(‘ ])ayal)le by a studc'ut averages I I Ktv. \)cy lu'ad in a college ; 
£1 in a s(‘con(larv sc1h)o1 aiid \ lfl. in a. ])riniary scliool. 
coin rilnit ions from jirivate sourc(‘s su(‘h as missionary and other 
bodies constitute a very considerabh‘ jiroportion of the total 
(‘xp('nditure. 

8o far we luiv(' becai dealing with tlM‘ small amount spent 
u])on education in India, and the <ju<\stiun may wc^ll lie asked : 
wliy is not tliis amount incri'ased '{ The answer is that India is 
a ])oor count] y and alr<*a<iy sjxaids T:> ])ei* c(‘nt. of her ])ublic 
rev<‘nu(‘ on education, i. figure which (‘oin])ar(‘s not unfavour- 
ably with th(' ])erc(‘]itag(' spent in other couid rii's. lieu* n^venue 
has to support' many oth(*r heavy dinnands upon it. Imjiortant 
as is (‘ducat ion to the life oi a nation, the safety of the state and 
of th(‘ individual Iroin the nH‘nac(‘ of ('x1(‘rnal aggression or 
internal disorder naturally comes firsts. It- has come first 
in India. Of th(‘s(‘ luMvy (*harges, that of I)(‘f(MK‘(‘ is tin*- gi'catest 
burden. What can be done educationally wlnm th(,‘ revenues 
are freed from such crijipling charges is seem in certain Indian 
States. In Cochin, for example, the p(*rcentag(‘ of boy and girl 
pu])ils to the male and female ])opidation of scliool-going age*, is 
74 per cent, and lU per cent. r(‘spectiv(‘ly. In IMysore also the 
percentage of ])upils under instruction to the total jiojmlation 
of sclnxd-going age is some 40 jier cent. 

The problem of finding the money for the reejuisite expan- 
sion of Indian Education is one that \vill tax the combined 
efforts of British and Indian administrat of s severely for the next 
few years. The matter is one of vital urgimcy ; for if the money 
be not found and the expansion does not take place, it will be 
impossible for India to assume the position due to her in the 
Commoiuvealth of Nations. 


* J. (/ Jack. Economic Life of a Bengal District, page 129, 
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From what has been said above it might perhaps be imagined’ 
that Indian education is standing still, and that progress is not 
being made. This is far from being the case. On the contrary, 

the figures at present realivsed represent 
Progress made. results of years of anxious labour 

and of devoted service. A study of the diagram on the 
oppovsite page will show how steadily, if slowly, education 
has been growing during recent years, but it must be obvious 
that the rate of gn)wth has beim wholly insufficient for the needs 
of the country. Further, when this rate is broken up into its 
component factors, the result is such as to cause anxiety. During 
the last five years the percentage of increase among primary 
school pupils has been only Kil. Secondary school pupils, on 
the other hand, have increased by 28 per cent, and pupils in 
Arts Colleges, by 59 per cent. An examination of the problems 
presented by these dilferent types of education, and of the efforts 
which the administration is constantly making to solve them, 
reveals with greater clearness the seriousness of the present 
position and the urgent necessity for embarking upon a largely 
planned constructive policy for which money must be found in 
some way or other. 

Beginning first with primary educat ion, it is seen from statis- 
tics that the total number of primary 


Primary Education. 


schools in India has risen during the 


last 5 y(^ars from 12^,000 to 142, 000 ; and that the pupils in 
them have risen from 4*9 millions to 5*8 millions. The position 
of primary education varies widely in different parts of India. 
Burma with its indigenous system has nearly 7 per cent, of the 
total male population undergoing elementary education, and is 
in a class by itself. Next come the provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Assam which have nearly G per cent, of their boys 
under elementary education. In the case of the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa the proportion is just 4 per cent., while in 
the United Provinces and in the North-West Frontier Province 
the proportion is nearly 3 per cent. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, the total amount spent 
on primary schools has risen in 5 years from £1*4 millions to 
just under £2 millions. Here again the direct expenditure on 
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primary schools per liead of the male po])ulation varies widely 
from province to proviiu'c. Bombay, which sj)eu<ls on primary 
schools about Oir/. per head of the male population, is easily 
in front of the rest of India. Madras, the (Vmtral IVovinees and 
Assam spend about ,‘h/. per head. 1'h(‘ Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province spend 2d., and Ihmpil. the Uiuted 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar aiul Orissa, 1]^/. These amounts may 
well seem ridiculously small. If the primary iKlueation of boys 
is to be placed ujkui a satisfactory footin^^ all boys from the 
com])letion of the bth io the com])letion of tlu' llth or 12th 
year should be under instruction. Taking this at 15 per cent, 
of the male po|)ulation, more than 18^1 million boys ou^ht to be 
underjzoint^ (dementary education as op))osed to the (> million 
boys actually at school now. The cost of educating the rest is 
estimated to be at least to millions a year, to say nothing of the 
sums r(Hjuir(‘d for training, ins|)ection, the (UTction of schools 
and so forth. *I)uring the last live years imjxuial grants 
totalling some t7 Tnillions have Ixarn devot(Ml to education, 
and primary education has come in for a substantial share. 
In 1917-18 a recurring grant of £200, (KK) was made available 
for tlie training of teachers, atul in the l)U(lget of 1918-19 a 
further grant of 120(),000 was ear-mark('d for ])iimary edu(*ation. 
Small Jis are these sums in comparison with the ligurti necessary 
to set primary education upon its feet, they have already pro- 
duced good results in improving the pay and prospects of the 
primary school teachers. It should fiirtlier ])e remembered 
tliat these “ imperial ” grants are of the i.ature of wind falls, 
since the basis of educational finance is provincial. 

There are two possible lines of advance by which primary 

education may gradually arrive at a 
Possible Lines of Advance. i i- * mi x- 5. • i 

soiind position. Ihe first is the accel- 
eration of progress under a voluntary system, by means of 
careful surveys supplemented by enhanced grants. This scheme 
was started some tirneiago in Eastern Bengal, with the object 
of providing a decent primary school in each village-union, and 
such progress was made that when the Presidency of Bengal was 


* This estimate based upon calculations kindly put at my disposal by the 
Educational Commissioner, must be taken as approximate only. 
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constituted, the scheme was extended to Western Bengal also. 
The second line of advance is the introduction of some compul- 
sory measure. In many of the provinces these two lines of ad- 
vance are being pursued simultaneously, and it is to be noticed 
that provinces backward in respect of j)rimary education are now 
making strenuous elforts to catch up with the rest. In the 
United Provinces, for example. Government addressed district 
boards in April 1918 directing them to prepare a large programme 
of educational expansion to be carried out during the next five 
years. The object to be aimed at was the doubling of the number 
of scholars attending ])rimary schools, and if necessary the 
doubling of the number of schools themselves. In order to 
improve the (piality of teaching, substantial advances were 
sanctioned on the existing rates of pay for teachers in primary 
schools. The schemes submitted by the boards, as revised by 
Government, make provision for a substantial development of 
primary education within the next few years. The number of 
teachers in schools managed by boards is to rise from 20,000 to 
34,000. The number of training classes for teachers is to be 
raised within three years from 250 to 530. The Boards are to 
be given full discretion in the matter of exemption from fees ; 
and the children of the very poor may also be provided with 

school-books free of charge. The esti- 
mated cost to local government of this 
scheme is nearly half a million pounds within the next three 
years. This, although it constitutes a very heavy draft on 
provincial revenues and seriously curtails the amount available 
for other services, is considered by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, to be thoroughly 
justifiable. In the Punjab, also, the Local Government has laid 
down a far-reaching programme. The object here aimed at is 
that district board schools should be established in every centre 
where an average attendance of not less than 59 children might 
be expected. When a map had been made of the present dis- 
tribution of schools, it was found that the existing number, viz.^ 
173 middle vernacular schools and 4,613 primary schools would 
have to be expanded to 471 and 8,673 respectively. Based upon 
this map a programme for the next five years has been drawn 


Provincial efforts. 
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up, the ultimate cost of which is estimated at about £80,000. 
Nor is it only in the provinces relatively backward in primary 
education that the subject is receiving attention. In Bombay, 
where primary education is relatively far developed and where 
50 per cent, of the total provincial expenditure upon education 
is devoted to it, the I^ocal Government has no intention of 
relaxing its efforts. It is proposed to open primary schools 
in every village of over 1,000 inhabitants and subsequently in 
every village containing more than 500 inhabitants. During 
the year 1917*18 it was found possible to renew the annual 
provision of £13,000 for the expansion of primary education, 
^ hich had been suspended for three years in consequence of the 
war. The result was a net increase of over 300 in the number of 


primary schools for boys. The pay of vernacular school teachers 
has also been substantially increased. Further, Government 
intends ultimately to establish a training school in every district 
of the Bombay Presidency and of Sind, with the object of replac- 
ing every untrained teacher by a man who has undergone at 
least one year’s instruction at such a school. 

Quite as interesting are the efforts directed towards advance 
along the second line mentioned above. Measures allowing 
municipalities or other local bodies to enforce primary education 

within their jurisdiction have been 
Compulsory Education. • ^ i i • i. 3 

introduced into Bombay and are con- 
templated in Bengal, in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, 
and in Bihar and Orissa. The success of this plan depends 
upon the willingness of local bodies to avail themselves of the 
permission to adopt compulsory measures, and to tax them- 
selves with a view to making these measures effective. The 
Bombay Government has provided notable encouragement 
to municipal effort by a promise to contribute one-half of the 
cost of the free and compulsory education mtroduced under the 
Act. Several municipalities have already applied for 
permission to introduce compulsion, and it is to be hoped 
that their example will be widely follo\fed. In some parts 
of India there is reported to be a lamentable lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of local bodies, who prefer to develop secondary 
rather than primary education, but it is generally considered 
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unlikely that this attitude of apathy will endure much longer. 
Should it be found to persist, however, the matter may arise 
for consideration whether it will be desirable to follow the 
English precedent and to apply compulsion not to the parents 
but to the local authorities themselves, by requiring them to 
provide facilities of a type reasonably proportionate to local 
requirements. 

It must be plain, that mere expansion will be useless without 
a corresponding improvement in the 
Changes Curricn- qxiality of instruction. C.^onstant efforts 

are as a matter of fact being made to 
put the elementary schools more closely in touch with the 
needs of the pupil, and to make elementary education some- 
thing of which lower classes will quickly perceive the use 
and enjoy the benefits. As the supply of capable teachers 
incieases, the framing of more attractive and more utilitarian 
courses will become possible. Even now it has been found 
that some subjects outside the three R’s are highly appre- 
ciated by those classes whom it is most necessary to con- 
vince of the benefits of the primary education. Elementary in- 
struction in the methods of reading land records, and in mental 
arithmetic as applied to bazar transactions is most popular in 
many places. But no improvement can take place in the course 
until there are sufficient good teachers to impart it. The pro- 
blem of primary education is now very largely one of staffing. 
Steps are being taken in almost every part of India to increase 
the pay of the primary school teachers. During the last 5 years, 
indeed, the whole pay of the teaching profession has been steadily 
if slowly raised ; and while the direct expenditure in 1911-12 
averaged out at £15 a year per teacher, that in 1916-17 worked 
out to £17. That this policy of improving the teaching and the 
curriculum, meagre as it has been in scope, has not been without 
success, is shown by the fact that, according to an actuarial 
calculation, at the beginning of the last quinquennium the 
average duration of school life was years, and at the end, 
it w'as over 4 years. These figures show very clearly that 
primary education is beginning, even if beginning very 
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slowly, to commend itself to the classes which stand most 
in need of it. 

There is, however, one further point in connection with the 
projected expansion of primary education to which attention 
must be drawn. The local boards will in some Provinces at 
least find themselves with much money to spend : but there 
exists no machinery for advising them how to spend it to the 
best advantage : for making the experience of one board afford 
guidance to another board : for collating the results achieved 
in the district, in the division, in the province. At present, 
primary education is so largely an affair of the local bodies 
that the ordinary departmental machinery of education has 
virtually little to do with its administration. Unless some 
co-ordinating system can be devised, to aid the boards with 
counsel and advice when they desire them, while leaving the 
responsibility of the boards intact, it is to be feared that public 
money may be wasted, and that tlie boards may lose keenness 
through being led by inexperience to commit avoidable mistakes. 

When we approach secondary education, the problem appears 

somewhat different. So far as quantity 
Secondary Education. i i i • 

38 concerned, secondary education in 

India may be considered fairly satisfactory. It is the quality 
which leaves so much to be desired. During the last 5 years 
the total number of institutions for boys and girls has risen from 
just over 6,000 to more than 7,500 ; and the number of pupils 
has risen from *9 million to 1*2 millions. During the same 
period, expenditure has increased from £1*4 millions to £2*1 
millions. Nonetheless the condition of secondary schools in 
India is thoroughly unsatisfactory Instruction and discipline 
are generally reported as poor. There is very little control over 
privately managed schools, whose end and aim are generally to 
get a certain number of boys through the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. On the whole, with certain qualifications, it is true to 
say that secondary education in India is of poor standard and 
badly regulated. It also suffers from certain special defects. In 

the first place, the demand for it is 
Special Defects. almost inexhaustible ; and the difficulty 

of meeting this demand in an adequate manner tends to swamp 


Special Defects. 
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the effects of reform. If existing schools are improved, new 
ones spring up, lowering the average of attainment and under- 
mining discipline. Owing to the demand for education, how- 
ever bad, the proprietors of schools are able to manage their 
institutions at the lowest limit of efficiency without fear of loss 
of boys. Worse still, since the most necessary ingredients of 
education such as discipline, social life, good physical condition 
and a reasonable standard of class-work, are not demanded, 
they are not supplied. The school often depends upon the good- 
will of parents and pupils, and where public opinion is weak 
and uninformed, the parents are only too ready to listen to the 
complaints of their children. The school boy thus becomes the 
master of his teachers. Political agitation often occupies the 
minds of boys to a most undesirable extent. During the last 
two years it has been found necessary in several provinces to 
issue orders prohibiting pupils from attending political meetings. 
Further, the part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and 
ex-pupils of certain educational institutions, primarily in Bengal, 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, is a lurid one. Before the war, 
promoters of disorder regarded the schools as a favourable 
ground for recruiting the agents of their designs, and an organised 
attempt was made to corrupt pupils through teachers insinuated 
into responsible positions for this very purpose. Here again in 
secondary as in primary education the supply of trained teachers 
of the right quality is a crucial factor. In secondary schools, 
out of 60,000 teacher j only 20,000 are trained and only 7,000 
have degrees. During the last 5 years the percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers has increased by *6 per 
cent, but it still stands at the miserably inadequate figure of one 
to three. The need for expansion in this direction is now appre- 
ciated by the authorities. Towards the close of the period under 
review the Governmoait of India gave a grant of £200,000 a year 
for expenditure upon the training of teachers. Existing train- 
ing institutions have been much improvfed and their number is 
increasing year by year. Nonetheless, the rate of increase is 
disproportionately small considering the importance of the place 
which the trained teacher must occupy in the future of Indian 
Education. 
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While education remains as cheap as it is, it is difficult to 

see how it can be made more efficient. If the amount necessary 

to put secondary education on a sound footing were calculated 

on the very modest basis of £4 per pupil per annum, the total 

expenditure would work out at £44 millions. The sum, whicli 

Government would have to find after allowing for the levelling 

up of fees, in addition to the sums at present spent upon 

secondary education, would amount to £T3 millions annually.* 

Large as is this sum, it is of vital 
Urgency of the Problem. ^ i t r 

urgency to find it. In the case of mass 

education the situation is sufficiently serious ; but the problems 

are largely in the future. In the case of s(‘con(lary education, 

however, we are dealing with a state of aifairs constituting a 

political and social danger. Secondary education is the pivot 

on which depends the wliole character of educational and other 

forms of advance. Pi ">longed acquiescence in its present 

condition will force India shortly to reap the fruits of a 

wides])read, squalid and uncontrolled system. 

Passing to University education it is to be noticed that the 
defects jieculiar to the Indian University system are lack of 
oruanisation, wide inequality of efficiency among affiliated 

cf)lleges and an infinior standard of 
instruction. Jf secondary education be 
radically improved, much will be done 
to improve tlie colleges, but the who](‘. system of affiliating 
Universities, useful in its day, is now outworn in India and has 
become unwieldy. When a University consists of scattered 


colleges, each separated from the next by hundreds of miles, the 
inevitable result is that each, with its inadequate resources, 
attempts to perform the function of a miniature University. 
Courses of instruction far beyond the compass of the staff are 
undertaken. There is mucli unnecessary re*duplication of equip- 
ment, which under the existing financial conditions means poor 
quality all round. The University standard, which is some- 
thing external to the colleges, tends to lower itself to the capacity 
of the weakest institution. Any attempt to raise the standard 
is regarded with hostility by certain sections ©f the press, which 


♦ See footnote on p. 115. 
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tend to turn every topic of educational controversy into a racial 
question ; and profess to discover, in every proposal to improve 
the quality of instruction evidence of a desire to thwart, by 
stuntiuf? educational development, India’s legitimate political 
demand. 

Nevertheless, the prospects are not without promise. During 
the last year or two there have been important developments in 
University education. It seems clear that the right policy is to 
let the better colleges stand on their own legs as unitary Univer- 
sities ; while the remaining and weaker colleges must continue 
under the older afiiliating system, as it exists at present. Already 
there is a marked tendency for the afiiliating University to 
divide itself into sections, in each of which the achievement of 
centralised institutions is possible. In the case of Calcutta 
University, one slice of jurisdiction has been taken away and 
put under the newly constituted University of Patna. Other 
Universities are also contemplated in Dacca for Eastern Bengal, 
and in Rangoon for Burma. In the case of Allahabad, a similar 
tendency may be looted. A centralised Hindu Univeisity has 
already been established at Benares, and other Universities are 
projected at Nag()iir for tlie Central Provinces and at Lucknow 
for Oudh. Suggestions have further been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Muhammadan University at Aligarh and for a 
University at Agra. Similarly the Indian State of Hyderabad is 
setting up its own University as distinct from the University 
of Madras. This new scheme is of some general interest, 
as the medium of instruction throughout the University is 
to be Urdu, with English as a compulsory second language. 

During the last 5 years the improvement of the standard ot 
University education has proceeded steadily. This improvement 
would have been more apparent had it not been for the pheno- 
minal increase of these under University instruction, an increase 
amounting to some G2 per cent. The Universities have received 

liberal grants ftom the Government of 

Recent Improvements, yj. , iij. i 

India, and have been enabled to provide 

themselves with additional accommodation where this was neces- 
sary, to create chairs for higher teaching and to promote research 
and instruction by University professors. During the last 5 
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years the Government of India has "iven £27,000 in recurring 
grants and £280,000 in non-recurring grants. 

Moreover, the Government of India, aware of the undesirable 
conditions in which many of the 28,00(^ students of Calcutta, 
the largest of all the Indian Universities, were living, and anxious 
to ascertain from an impartial standpoint the standard of work, 

both graduate and f)ost-graduate, of the 
Calcutta Unjewit, Com- Calcutta, 

appointed in 1917 a (^:)mmissiou with 
wide terms of referencti. This (Commission, presided over by 
Dr. Sadler, consisted of seven members, of whom four came 
direct from England. Two members were Indians. It met 
in October 1917, and after receiving written replies to its 
questionnaire from more than 400 witnesses in Bengal and 
other provinces, and taking evidence from hundreds of 
persons, completed its labours in March 1919. Its Reference 
empowered it to investigate the relations between University 
and secondary education, and also the bearing of University 
studies upon professional and technological training. In the 
course of its investigations, the Commission visited the Uni- 
versities of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces as well 
as the University of Mysore and the nascent Osmania Uni- 
versity of Hyderabad. Visits were also made to most of 
the Colleges and many of the High Schools of the country 
districts of Bengal. Much is hoped from the results of these 
enquiries, which will constitute a more thorougli survey of 
the problems of Indian education than any that has hitherto 
been attempted. 

Thus dark in some respects as is the picture presented by 
Indian Education, it is nonetheless lightened by gleams of hope, 
for in each of the great branches of education which we have 
examined, there has been considerable proigress during the period 
under review, combined with considerable promise for the future. 

A word must now be said as to the education of special 


Female Education. 


classes of the cd^nmunity. The educa- 
tion of girls still continues in a tho- 


roughly unsatisfactory condition. Social reasons such as the 


institution of Pardah, early marriage, and so forth, form a 
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.sturnblinfj; block. Still more formidable, however, is the hin- 
drance constituted by the lack of effective demand. While 
female education is enthusiastically advocated on the platform 
and in the public press, the number of those who will pay 
for it or even allow the female members of their own families 
to (mjoy its advantages is comparatively small. Among purely 
e.dncational difficulties are the provision of a sufficiently 
large and well qualified staff of lady teachers and inspec- 
tresses. During the last five years there has indeed been a 
distinct inquovement. The number of women under training 
is nearly 3,000 at present, which represents an increase of 75 
pel' cent. Two excellent women’s colleges have recently been 
(»])f‘ned in Madras. The expansion of facilities for training and 
for collegiate education may, it is ho))ed, make a supply of 
teacliers easier in the future and tend to guide public opinion 
upon the ])oint. It is obvious that female illiteracy acts as a 
seiious bar to e(iucati<)nal })rogress. If half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, incentive to education in the other 
half must be sensibly low(U-ed ; and when home education is 
almost unknown, education in general appears as something 
extraneous to the real life of tlie people. An artificial state of 
alTairs is indeed created by imparting it. The yoiitli does not 
find in his home tlie environment and thoughts which surround 
him in the class room. 


MTihammadan education also presents a problem of its own. 

The difficulties which oppose the expan- 
Muhammadan Education. r i , . • n r i i 

sion ot education, especially of higher 

education, among this class of the community are gradually 
giving way. As a result of the increased efforts of the last five 
years, the percentage of Muslim pupils to [uipils of other com- 
munities bears almost the same proportion as the Mussalman 
population to the entire population. It is encouraging to find 
that the community is beginning to take a larger share in in- 
stitutions for higher education ; but even so the number of 
Muhammadans in Arts Colleges, in provincial colleges and 
secondary schools is disproportionately small. In several pro- 
vinces, such as Bombay and the United Provinces, special 
grants have been earmarked for Muhammadan education 
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European Education. 


and special inspecting agencies and training institutions have 
likewise been established. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made in the education 
of Europeans and the domiciled com- 
munity. The number of pupils has 
risen by nearly 25 per cent, and now represents about 18 per 
cent, of this population. The education of the domiciled com- 
munity continues to be characterised by a large amount of self- 
help in the nature of fees and subscriptions, and more than 60 
per cent, of the cost of a juipil’s education is met from private 
sources. Special grants have been made in the cities of Calcutta 
and Madras, and there is little reason to suppose that any 
children of the domiciled community now go uneducated. Great 
opportunities for employment in India, whether in the public 
services or private concerns, have resulted from the practical 
cessation of recruitment from England during the war. 

Education among the aboriginals, criminal tribes and 
depressed classes presents grave difiicul- 

Depressed classes. Missionary Societies and the 

Salvation Army, together with Indian Societies for Social 
Service, are making great efforts to improve the condition of 
these people. Of the aboriginal population, reckoned at just 
under 10 millions, only 1.34,000 or 1-3 per cent., arc at school. 
In the case of the depressed classes, numbering nearly 32 
millions, under 330,000, or I per cent., are receiving instruction. 
With the criminal tribes, 4 millions in number, the percentage 
at school sinks to -5. Results on the whole appear small at 
present but the work is full of promise for the future. 

In addition to the figures of those under instruction, the 
general progress of intellectual activity 
can be gauged by the increase in the 
number of publications. The number 
of printing presses has increased from 2,751 in 1910-11 to 
3,101 in 1916-17. Ttie number of newspapers has risen 
from 658 to 805, and of periodicals from 1*902 to 3,173. There 
are also symptoms of a growing interest in education by those 
whose school and college days are over. Madras possesses over 
1,100 educational institutions and some 700 reading rooms 


General Intellectual 
Activity. 
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and literary societies with a membership of over 130,000. 
Bombay has nearly 250 public libraries. In the Central Pro- 
vinces, district boards are encouraging the formation of village 
libraries. It should be noted in this connection that the effects 
of the war upon Indian education have not been wholly adverse. 
It is true that the financial stringency has postponed schemes 
of importance, and Local Covernments have been precluded 
from drawing freely upon the unspent balances which had accu- 
mulated from Imperial grants of preceding years. But, on the 
other hand, the world-struggle has excited great interest among 

people of all ranks and all ages in 
Effects of the War. matters outside their immediate sur- 
roundings. It has enhanced their historical and geographical 
knowledge. It has widened their outlook and united them 
with all parts of the Em[)ire in common endeavour to contribute 
towards the successful prosecution of the war. Schools in 
general have taken a share in providing money and men. Uni- 
versities have organised Indian Defence Force units. From 
the Punjab University a Brigade Signal Section has been formed, 
w^hich f)n)ceeded on active service and won the high commenda- 
tion of the Military authorities. In the same province over 
10,000 recruits, three-quarters of whom were actually masters or 
students, wore provided for the Army ; while £50,000 w^as sub- 
scribed to war funds. Great efforts have been made in every pro- 
vince to bring the w^ai home to students and school-boys. War 
lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, propagation of war news 
and w^ar literature, have all done much to enlarge cramped 
mental horizons and have led to a truer realisation of the unity 


of the British Empire and of the greatness of Imperial ideals. 

Among the minor difficulties wdiich attend the improvement 
of the general educational level in India is the lack of library 
facilities. In the lar^r towms, it is true, there are public libraries 
which contain a certain number of standard works. The Univer- 
sities have, of course, their own libraries Vhich are more or less 
adequate for their paVticular purpose. But college libraries, to 
which alone, as a rule, the student has access, vary enormously. 
They are most inadequately financed, and a grant of £60 a year 
for the upkeep of a large college library is looked upon as gene- 
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rous. School libraries are often deplorable. As an example 
of this, it may be mentioned that one of the inspectors of schools 
in Bengal states that in his division, school libraries are composed 
of second-hand books, which to judge from their miscellaneous 
titles might have been bought by weight. In the libraries 
examined by this inspector were found such incongruous books 
as “ Gun-shot wounds, their treatment,'’ “ Oriental Crime," 
History of the Devil and Witchcraft in all countries " and 
‘‘ What and when to drink." There is no doubt that many 
libraries are full of books which do not make profitable or suit- 
able reading for school-boys. In some provinces improvements 
are being effected. In Bombay, boys’ libraries are being estab- 
lished with Government aid, as distinct from school libraries. 
In Bihar and Orissa each district high school received in 1914-15 
a sum of £40 above its usual grant. But on the whole it may be 
said the importance of providing library facilities for Indian 
colleges is not yet sufficiently realised. 

It is now time to turn towards, perhaps, the most important 
topic of all, namely technical education. 
We have already seen that the prevail- 
ing note of Indian education is at present literary. It is en- 
couraging to find that there is a growing po})ular demand for 
scientific, industrial, commercial and agricultural training. 
As an example it may be mentioned that in the Punjab, in- 
creased stress is being laid on the provision of some agricultural 
training in schools, and arrangements have now been intro- 
duced for putting teachers through a practical course of agri- 
culture at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. Throughout all 
India, during the last five years the number of students under- 
going technical and industrial education has not largely in- 
creased, the actual figures showing a rise from 15,779 to 16,594 ; 
but nevertheless the prospects of futurew development are ex- 
tremely good. As is noticed in another chapter, circumstances 
arising out of the War have combined to provide a great 
stimulus to Indian Industry and industrijfl research. With the 
growth of industry in different parts of India, the most crip- 
pling disadvantage under which scientific and technical educa- 
tion at present labours, namely the difficulty of placing its 


Technical Education. 
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products in positions for which their training has fitted them, 
will gradually disappear. So far as the higher research is 
concerned, individual schemes and institutions have made some 
progress, (les{)ite financial stringency. The Indian Institute 
of Science at Rangalore is doing good work. Sir J. C. Bose 
has established in Calc utta a Research Institute for the in- 
vestigation of the sensitiveness of jdants, and kindred topics. 
There has l)een notabh^ improvement in some of the more 
important technical institutions, and the recommendations of 
the Indian Industrial (\)mmission, to which reference is invited, 
are expect (^d to aid consid(U-ablv in the future development 
of scientific and fecliiiical education in India. 

In all discussions about education -it must be remembered 


that the particular tvpe of education 

MtridSS' ‘‘epe.dcnt 

u])ou the conditions of the country and 
the limitations imposed by the system of educational finance. 
Now^ in India about three persons out of every four arc directly 
dependcJit upoii agricultun\ and in devising a system of educa- 
tion for tluum the mnuls of the two different classes, which 
constitute the agri(niltural po|)ulation, have to be kept in mind. 

For the sub-tenants and labourers whose children are com- 


pelled to take a share in the family toil at a very early age, 
the simplest ))riniary education is all that can be provided. 
Hut this primary education should be so framed as to raise the 
receptivity of the younger generation. If they can be trained 
to take an interest in the things round about them, tliey will 
be fitted to return t(^ their liomes and to the realities of life with 


a sense calmilated to a])preciate the relatively backward condi- 
tions under which they labour and a will to remedy them. 
So far as the landlords, large cultivators and occu})ancy tenants 
are concerned, the ediipatiou to be })rovided should fit them to 
return to tlioir land and to take an active interest in the improve- 
ment of agricultural and of village life genci^lly. These problems 
of agricultural education are most pressing. The world's pro- 
gress is affecting agriculture equally with other occupations, and 
unless the Indian agriculturist can be so equipped intellectually 
that he clearly appreciates this progress, he will be blind to the 
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new markets and to the new opportunities given to him. Tho 
future of India depends very largely upon the proper utilisation 
of agricultural resources. Earnest efforts are being made both 
by the Department of Education and by the Department of 
Agriculture to improve the intelligence and the productivity of 
the agriculturist. The two lines of work are now inseparable and 
complimentary. We have already seen some of the disadvan- 
tages under which primary education labours, and the efforts 
which are being made by the Administration to obviate them. 
We must now look at the work wliich is being done to 
improve agriculture in India and to enable the agriculturist 
to profit in the highest degree by such education as he receives. 

As to the general prospects before agriculture* in India, 
there can be no two opinions. The 
exceptionally fine 
field for the application of scieiice 
to the industry by which two-thirds of its population live. In no 
country in the world is there to be found so enormous an admix- 
ture of varieties in almost every crop grown. In no country in 
the world is the difficulty of improving the methods employed 
by the mass of the cultivators so great. The present ploughs 
and took of the Indian farmer are such as to compel him to sit 
in helpless inactivity until the soil conditions are at their 
maximum. When he is shown a good implement he usually 
replies, with perfect truth, that his bullocks cannot pull it or that 
it costs too much. Thousands of acres of land lie idle, awaiting 
only the application of manure, water and industry to yield 
tons of valuable crops. As an example of w’hat can be done it 
may be stated that in Chhattisgarh in the Central Provinces, 
sites once considered unculturable have been taken in hand 
by the Agricultural Department and have yielded excellent crops 
of cotton, of ground nuts, and cane. Land ior which a rent of id. 
per acre was paid only two years ago, now fetches as much as 
13s. per acre. Two yeSrs ago its purchasing price was about 4s. 
an acre and now the price has risen to £5. From this one example 
some idea can be gauged of the prospects of scientific agriculture 

* This section is based upon the Reports of the Provincial Departments 
and of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. 
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in India. The importance of the research and experimental work 
required to determine these prospects more accurately, cannot 
be over-emphasised. Durin}? the 12 years that the recon- 
stituted Department of Agriculture has 
Work^oM h ^ e ^Department jj^ existence, most tangible results 

have been obtained in several direc- 
tions. First has come the improvement of crops suitable to 
the country, by tlic selection and organised distribution of 
improved seeds. If pure strains are selected by an economic 
botanist, greater yields per acre can be gained in every case and 
a larger market price per unit of produce. A second method 
is the transfer of the best indigenous methods of cultivation 
and the Itest indigenous iuiplements utilised in certain areas to 
other more backward parts of the country. Further, with 
better communications, localities particularly adapted to certain 
crops can specialise in ihem. Under the old self-contained 
Indian village system, each village has to grow all of its own 
re(|uirement3 of everything, irrespective of the special fitness 
of the land for all crops. 

TJie distribution of improved varieties of seeds has prepared 
the way for imj)rovements in manure and cidtivation. It has 
given the agriculturist an incentive to better methods of treating 
his land by showing him that there are possibilities of increased 
profits from agriculture, outside those fur)ii8hed by a rise of 
prices. Careful investigation in each distinct tract by thoroughly 
trained officere filled with zeal for accurate work is necessary 
before a certain practice can be recommended with confidence. 
Jiut here the vagaries of the season may frustrate much good 
work. In the event of a failure of the monsoons, the money 
s])ent on manure may be all wasted, and “ once bit always shy ” 
is a favourite proverb in India. 

Scientific agriculture in India, like every other branch of 
Government’s activity, labours under the disadvantages of 
being under-financed. Excellent work i# being done, but it is 
being done on a pitifully small scale. The Research Institute 

at Pusa, which is the Headquarters 
***' of the Imperial Department of Agricul- 

ture, costs only £35,000 a year and the total expenditure of all 
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the provincial departments which attend scientific agricul- 
ture up and down India, amounts to a little more than £300,000. 
It is probably safe to say that if India could invest ten times 
this amount in scientific work directed towards the improvement 
of agriculture, the money would be well spent. The Pusa 
Institute, since its beginning in 1905, has had a record of which 
any institution might be proud, but is under-staffed and is set 
in a somewhat inaccessible position. Much useful research 
work is however being done by the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, but here also there is great scope for expansion 
especially in the investigation of local problems. 

A brief survey of the work which has been done for the 

improvement of agriculture during the 
Work on Food Crops. • i i i 

period under review will speak more 

clearly for the desirability of increasing the resources of the 
Agricultural Department than numberless pages of argument. 
Much attention is being devoted to increasing the outturn 
of food crops which, in the present condition of threatened 
world shortage, may well prove to be of vital importance to 
humanity as well as to the Empire. The total area under 
wheat has risen from 32 9 million acres to 35*5 million acres 
within a year ; but on account of unfavourable conditions 
the total yield fell from 10*2 million tons to 10*1 million tons. 
Most of the Indian wheats are of low quality and in consequence 
fetch low prices in the world market. The straw is also weak. 
The aim of the experiments in wheat breeding has been to com- 
bine high grain quality with increased yielding-power and strong 
straw. These objects have largely been obtained at Pusa in 
the strains known as ‘‘ Pusa 12 ” and Pusa 4.” About 
500,000 acres of these varieties will be grown by cultivators in 
the next twelve months, and the increased profit which will 
ensue is reckoned to be £1 an acre. ^ 

Very important has also been the work done in connection 
with rice. There is nef need to emphasize the great importance 
of the rice crop to India both from the point of view of internal 
consumption as a staple food and also as an article of export. 
The world export trade of rice is practically under the control 
of India, Indo-China and Siam, the export of rice from India 
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amounting to 40 per cent, of the total. The area under paddy 
fell from 80 million acres in 1916-17 to 79 million acres in 
1917-18, but the total outturn rose from 34 million tons to 
nearly 36 million tons. The work of the Agriculture Department 
in connection with this crop consists not only in the evolution 
of strains of superior yielding power and the distribution of 
their seed, but also in changing the methods of cultivation by 
effecting a reduction in the seed rate. Important experiments 
have also been conducted in connection with the manuring of 
paddy soils with organic and phosphatic fertilisers. 

Much attention has been devoted to cotton. The Indian 
cotton is, as a rule, of a short staple,, 
and the efforts of the Department 
have been largely directed towards the introduction of the 
longer staple so much in demand by the world’s market. During 
the year under review the total value of raw cotton exported 
amounted to some £27 millions, and that of manufactured 
cotton to some £8 millions. This combined value, which was 
the highest recorded, was almost entirely due to the high range of 
prices of raw cotton. As one effect of high prices the total area 
under crop has risen steadily. In 1916-17 it was just under 
22 million acres, while in 1917-18 it was nearly 25 million acres ; 
but owing to unfavourable conditions the total yield fell from 
4*5 million bales (of 400 lbs. each) in 1916 to 4 million bales in 
1917-18. Even so, the improvement of the staple of a crop 
of this magnitude is no light task. None the less the work of the 
Agricultural Department has been attended with a large measure 
of success. In Madras, for example, an energetic campaign 
has been carried on against the low grade cotton, with the result 
that it was practically stamped out in 1916-17. It is estimated 
that there were at least a quarter of a million acres of superior 
cotton under cultivation in 1917-18, and at a very conservative 
estimate the agriculturists of this locality have benefited to the 
extent of some £300,000 from the work ot' the Department. In 
the Central Provinces, also, a large extension of long staple 
cotton is to be looked for. Most striking have been the yields 
obtained from soil which was formerly looked upon as too poor 
for cultivation. In the Punjab, the type of cotton known as 
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American 4-F is rapidly gaining wide popularity, and it was 
estimated that during 1918 in the Canal colonies alone nearly 
400,000 acres — well nigh double the acreage of 1917 — w'as sown 
with the seed provided by the Agriculture Department. The 
extra gain to the producer at a very moderate valuation is 
estimated at £500,000. The immense possibilitie.s which lie 
before both the extension of long-stapled cotton throughout 
India and the improvement of existing methods of ginning and 
marketing, have not escaju'd the notice of the Administration. 
The whole question has recently been examined by a Committee, 
one re.sult of whose labours is already ap])arcnt in the establish- 
ment of a (’otton Contract Committee in Bombay, jjcnding the 
establishment of a Ctmlral Cotton Trade Association. 

Other cro])s have received the attention of the Agriculture 
Department with beneficial results. 

Other Crops. subject of the Indian sugar-cane 

industry was considered at the last meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture held at Poona, and it was felt that the industry 
stood in need of immediate attention. With the exception of 
cotton manufactures, sugar is India’s largest import, the quan- 
tity imported during the year 1917-18 being nearly half a million 
tons. There are at present 39 sugar factories in the country, 
and the maximum amount that they can produce is about 500 
tons per day. Important experiments in improving the cane 
crops are being conducted at the cane-breeding station at 
Coimbatore. The improved varieties of cane there evolved 
are sent for trial to the provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and in many cases remarkably heavy yields are being obtained. 
The main efforts of the provincial Departments, however, are 
directed not so much towards introducing better canes as 
to improving the general standard of cultivation. One great 
obstacle to the rapid spread of the cane industry is the difficulty 
which is found in providing the agriculturist with cheap and 
effective machinery for crushing the cane, but the Sugar Engineer 
of the United Provinces Agricultural DepaHment has now prac- 
tically solved the problem of a small plant with simple machi- 
nery, suitable for about 300 acres, which will turn out white 
sugar of good quality. 
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No!i-f() 0 (l cro|)s in In<lia are also receiving attention from the 
I)ej)artment. In the ease of jute, the importance of which to 
India and the Em))irc can hardly he over-estimated, experi- 
ments ar(' being undertaken with the object of introducing 
vari(‘ti<*s which will give a larger cro]) p(‘r acre. The area under 
jute in Fiidia rose from 2 7 m llion acres in 1916-17 to 2*73 
million acr(‘s in 1917-18, and the total outturn exceeded that of 
the previous year by 6 per cent. The yield per acre showed an 
average of 66 lbs. more than 1916-17. Much useful work has 
betm done by the Department of Agriculture in investigating 
the diseas<\s to vvdiich jute is subjected and in making trials of 
<lilT(U'ent kinds of manure with the object of increasing the 
out i)ut. 

Like jut(^ indigo is also a crop the production of which 
has been immens(‘ly stimulat(‘d by tlie war. With the demand 
fo^ dyestuffs, which became universal when the suj)plies of syn- 
thetic dyes from (lermany were cut off, those natural dyes which 
were still obtainabh', of which indigo was the most important, 
found a ready market. The annual exports of this dye from 
India, rose from 142,000 lbs. just before tlie war and 600,000 lbs. 
in 1!)I4-15 to 1 4 million lbs. in 1916-17. But the developments 
of the synthetic industry in the Unitc'd Kingdom and the restric- 
tions on shipping re-acted unfavourably on the area under this 
crop, and in 1917-18, there was a fall off amounting to 14 per 
cent. With the < essation of hostilities and the consequent 
casing of the situation as regards transport facilities, natural 
indigo will have to camipete with the synthetic dye produced 
abroad, and the future of the induvstry will be decided by the aid 
which research can give to it. The Indigo Research Chemist 
at Pusa has demonstrated during the last two years that great 
improvements can be made, A simple process for extracting 
indician from the Java indigo plant has been evolved, and if 
steps are taken to adopt such improvements at once, the future 
of natural indigo is by no means unfavourable. 

In tobacco also there seems to be a great future before the 
Indian industry. So far, the problem has been to turn out a 
tobacco, either by selection or by hybridisation, suitable for 
cigarettes, of which 906 millions were imported in 1916-17, and 
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more than 1,300 millions during 1917-18. A suitable type has 
been selected at Pusa and seed sufficient for a thousand of acres 
of new cultivation has been distributed during the year. 

Much attention has also been paid to oil seeds by the Agri- 
cultural Department which is investigating carefully the various 
diseases to which these crops arc subjected. Tn the. Madras 
Presidency, where the copra crop is of great importance, experi- 
mental stalions have been started on typical soils to study it. 
The yield of nuts from dilTerent trees is being carefully recorded, 
and it is hoped that in course of time a thorough knowledge of 
the liabits of cocoanut trees, which can be turned to account 
for increasing the output, will result. 

Tn coffee and rubber also good work has been done. Of 
coffee, the total area in India is some (piarter of a million acres, 
and one of the most impoitant advances in recent years has been 
the realisation of the necessity for better seed selection, and the 
possibility of raising a new and vigorous strain. The principal 
work on the rubber crop, has been the investigation f)f the 
diseases from which it suffers. Since the outbreak of war, the 
exports of rubber have remarkably increased, and now amount 
to nctarly eight and a half million pounds, nearly eight times 
the annual average exports during the five years before the 
war. 

Important experimental work in connection with fruit cul- 
ture has been undertaken in Baluchistan. 3'he three principal 
lines of investigation have been the working out of a method of 
packing which will enable fruits to reach more distant markets 
and to command higher prices, the organisation of a supply 
of well-grown trees of important varieties, and the devising of 
improvements in orchard cultivation with a view to the saving 
of irrigation water. The demand for fruit fs likely to increase 
every year, and as soon as the prices of box-boards settle down, 
the manufacture of packing boxes will be handed over to a 
local agency. As a sample of the work done \>y the Department, 
it may be mentioned that at present the season for the peach 
in Peshawar, which lasts until the coming of the peach fly, has 
been lengthened from 45 days to 90 days by the introduction of 

L 2 
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early varieties. The of the plum season has similarly 

been extended from 30 to 90 days. 

Fodder crops and grasses naturally constitute a problem of 

Fodder ' importance in a country where the 

})ullock is tlie principal motive power 
for cultivation. The use of power cliaff cutters has shown that 
a substantial saving can be made on the present quantities 
realised. Tt has also be(m shown that maize can be grown for 
silag(‘ and removed in plenty of time to allow other crops to 
grow. Jn additif)n, grass and sugarcane have been proved to 
give a us(?ful silage wliihi lucerne and guinea grass continue as 
serviceable additions to the fodder suppl 3 ^ A very important 
step has been the creation of fodder reserves in districts which 
are ])rone to fodder famine. Progress has also been made in 
the study of th(» various factors involv(‘d in the better ])repara- 
tion and utilisation of fodder. 

Certain investigations of minor importance which have been 
pursued during the yoar under review are not without interest. 
In the United I’rovinces, botanical experiments have been carried 
on with a view' to improving the morphine content of Indian 
0 ])ium, to enable it to compete witli the opium of the Otto- 
man Empire in the production of certain valuable alkaloids. 
It is lioped that the success of these experiments will intro- 
d\icc an industry of considerable value to India. Other 
investigations of considerable importance have been directed 
towards ascertaining how water can be used to the greatest 
advantage and the least possible damage to the soil. Tracts 
abound in India in which agriculture is impossible without 
irrigation, and investigations on a systematic scale into the 
many problems connected with its chemical and physical 
effects will be carried on as soon as sufficient staff is 
available. * 


Further, much successful work has,^ been carried on at Pusa 
and in the various Provinces with the 
**** ** object of controlling the outbreak of 

insect pests. The staff available is very small, and while 
appreciable progress continues, it will take years to eradicate 
from the mind of the cultivator the idea that blights come 
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from the clouds aud are a punishment from heaven. Here, 
however, the Education Department can directly co-oj^erate. 
The inclusion in the primary school course of simple lessons, 
dealing with the life-history of important insect pests is one of 
the means by which the rising generation of cultivators can be 
familiarised with the way in which these creatures breed. 
Gradually, it is hoped to instil into the minds of the people the 
notion that pests can be controlled, and that the damage caused 
annually to crops can be minimised at the cost of a little intel- 
ligence. 

Important investigations into the pests of cotton, of rice, of 
sugar-cane, of tea, of coilee, and of other important crops are 
being ])ushed with vigour by the Department. Experiments 
are being started to find out successful methods of coping with 
them, and of preventing infection spreading from one district 
to another. Investigati(»ns have also been conducted into the 
jjossibilities of increased cultivation of such useful insects as the 
silk worm and the lac insect. In addition to scientific investi- 
gations of this kind, much work has been done in the way of 
agricultural engineering. The demand in India for improved 
implements, which has arisen within the last decade or so, has 
been created and fostered by the Agriculture Department. 
In addition, there is ample scope in India for the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery such as reapers, winnowers, pump- 
ing plants, and so forth. The instalment of pumping machinery 
has resulted in protecting large areas of land from drought. 
Tube wells have been put down in many places during the 
last year and steam ploughs have continued to do good work. 

Veterinary problems are of great importance in India, for 


it has been calculated that there are 
e ermary or . gg head of cattle to every 100 head 

of population. The improvement of the bleed, both in the way 
of milk-giving capacity and of strength, thus becomes a problem 
of the greatest urgency. One of the difficulties has been to 


prevent mortality among cattle from such diseases as rinderpest. 
The investigations of the Department are to some extent ren- 
dered fruitless by the ignorance of the villagers, who do not 
sufficiently understand the contagious nature of the disease 
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and tho ruinous results which follow from the neglect of ordinary 
precautions. Much work remains to be done. The general 
ideas prevailing regarding cattle breeding are reported from 
many quarters to be deplorable. Progress is slow because the 
cultivator will not take up new methods until he is convinced 
bc'yond all possible doubt that he is going to do much better 
without a large extra expenditure of labour and of money. 
Here, again, the resources of the Department are quite inade- 
quate to the importance of the work which is being undertaken. 

One of the diinoultitvs of improving agriculture in India 
has been the lack of capital available 
to the agriculturists. India to-dav 
provides an apt illustration of the 
truth of the dictum that the destruction of the poor man 
is his pov(irty. Agriculture, while the foundation of all 
otlu'r iudustri(*s in India, is painfully undercapitalised. The 
jiroblem is how to place within reach of the cultivator the 
imj)roved seed, the improved implements, tlie improved 
methods, which are necessary if Indian agriculture is to 
become what it ought to be. Unless Indian agriculture can be 
}>laced uj)on a more scientific footing it is difficult to see how 
India is to bear the economic burden which no nation on the 
road to self-government can escape. The solution of this 
vital problem is being found more and more in the Co-operative 
movement. 


* Co-oj)erative societies for the joint purchase of agricultural 

recjuirements and for the ioint sale of 
Co-operation. . , , , 

their members produce are coming 

into prominence. Agricultural Credit societies are fulfilling 

a most useful piirp(>se in raising the economic condition of the 

cultivator. During the period under review, there has been a 

great movement in <lie direction of putting societies of both 

kinds on a sounder basis. For the last few years there has 

been a tendency towards increasing the number of societies, 

the roll of members and the amount of working capital. 

Tliere is now need of steady progress on thoroughly sound 


♦ This section is based upon the Reports of the Provincial authorities on 
the progress of the Co-operative movement. 
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lines. The founding of unlimited societies which promptly 
proceed to conduct their financial operations with the casual- 
ness peculiar to persons who only arrange for a loan and not 
for its repayment, is not calculated either to popularise the 
movement or to conduce to that feeling of relief and confidence 
among the community which true Co-operation engenders. 

^ However, the fact that the Co-opera- 

Co-operation in 1917-18. 

tive movement lias come so well 
throughout the period under review must be taken as greatly to 
its credit. The low price of agricultural produce and the liigh 
price of ordinary commodities, a marked decrease in local 
deposits and heavy withdrawals for investment in the 
War Loan, combined to place a great strain u{)on it. But 
nevertheless it lias weathered the storm very successfully, 
Tn Bombay, for example, the total number of agricultural 
societies has risen from 1,100 to 1,600 during the period under 
review. Tlie number of members has increased from 80,000 
to over 156,000. Madras, again, shows a net increase of 
more than 300 societies ; Bengal an increase of over 500 ; 
and Bihar and Orissa of nearly 300. On the other hand, in 
the United Provinces, the number fell at the beginning of the 
period under review from 3,000 to 2,900, though by Decem- 
ber 1918 it had again increased to 3,100. The movement here 
is not flourishing as in some other parts of India, and the 
Local Government reports that there is urgent need of increased 
j)ropaganda work, to instil the principles of Co-operation into 
the mind of the people, and to make them less dependent 
upon official initiative. The Punjab, while it shows a rise 
of 500 in the number of Co-operative societies, shows a 
decline in membership from 129,000 to 125,000. The decrease 
was due to the removal of undesirable members. 

One encouraging feature of the Co-operative movement is its 
increasing application to purposes other than mere credit. In 
many parts of India, Co-operative societies are working in close 
conjunction with the Agricultural Deilartment. Societies in 
Bombay, for example, have been established for the purchase 
of concentrated manures, of iron ploughs, of yarn for hand-loom 
weavers. Other societies for the sale of cotton and for the 
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owjiersliij) of stud bulls are doing very well. In Madras, a joint 
conference between the officers of the Agriculture and of the 
Co-operative Uepartnnuits was held in July 1917, and the 

lines upon which the Departments 
Co*operatio^n and Agricul- work more closely together were 

thrashed out. In general, it has been 
found in various provinces that the Co-operative societies are 
able to relieve the Agriculture Department of much work in 
connection with the distribution of seed, the purchase of im- 
proved im[)lenients and the like, which had hitherto constituted 
a serious hiiidrance to the work of scientific investigation. In 
various parts, ))articularly Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Punjab, an important development has recently taken place 
in the form of Co-oj)erative federation. In Bengal, for example, 
a jH’ovincial fed(»ration has been developed, to wliich wdthin 
three months of its inauguration 28 central banks belonged. 
The, federation has not only attracted large sums of money 
at I’educed rates, but it has also altordi^d facilities to its 
members for the [)rolitable interchange of their surplus funds. 
A (^)-operative union lias also been founded in the Punjab, 
taking the form of a combination of the central banks and 
banking unions. Progress has also been made in different 
parts of India hi educative and propagandist work. In Bombay 
several training classes for secretaries have been organised both 
by the Co-operative Department and independently by groups 
of co-operators. Numerous conferences and meetings have 
been arranged, in Bengal, the Bengal Co-operative Organis- 
ation Society, Limited, a society on the model of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation, has been inaugurated to train 
co-operative workers, to organise a library of co-operative 
literature, and to carry on propaganda by means of English 
and Bengali journals, o 

On the whole, it must be said, that the year has been a favour- 
able one for the Co-operative movement, although a careful 
study of the reports On the working of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces cannot but give the reader a feeling 
that the necessity for caution, emphasised above, is a real 
and pressing one. 
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Among the difficulties which hinder the progress of Indian 
aOTCulture, despite all the efforts of 
Commu^caWtm : their Agricultural and the Co-operative 

Departments, may be mentioned the 
lack of good roads. Some of the best agricultural districts 
of India are cut off from trunk roads and railways and are in- 
accessible for most of the rainv season. There are some districts 


in Central India where it costs £1 to get a half ton load by bullock 
carts to rail-head. A very serious economic loss is thus caused 
to the farmers of India, year in and year out. Further, the 
di fference of gauge on Indian railways is another disadvantage. 
The narrow gauge system constitutes the only railway facility 
for about one-third of the country ; but since there is no 
narrow gauge connection with any Indian seaports, an ex])eu- 
sivo transhipment to broad gautre at junctions has to be paid 
for by the producer. There are also cjuestions connected 
with the teiuire of the laud which operate to hinder the scientific 
develojunent of agriculture. Holdings are in many j)Iaces 
divided into such small patches that profitable cultivation 
b(‘comes almost impossible. Further, in other parts of the 
country, the land is cultivated by tenants-at-will who pay to 
the landlord a rent bearing no relation to the land revenue 
collected by Government, and who can be ejected at a year’s 
notice. Under this system the tenants have no inducement to 
farm better or grow larger crops. 

One of the most important conditions of the growth of 
agriculture in India, with all that depends upon that growth, 
is the irrigation system.* It must be explained that in India 
irrigation is carried out in one of four ways. The first is by 
placing some form of barrage across a river which flows through- 
out the year and diverting the water 
Importance of Irrigation. means of a Ciftial to the country to 

be irrigated. It is j)n this principle that the great perennial 
canals of northern India are constructed.^ The second method 
is by leading canals direct from rivers without the use of 
barrages. These canals obtain no water until the river reaches 


* This section is based upon the Provincial Reports and upon the Review 
of Irrigation. 
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a cortain hci^^ht. They are known as inundation canals and 
constitute the majority of the canals in Sind and many of 
those in the south-west of the Punjab. The third method is by 
builditi^ a dam across a valley and storing the rainfall water 
durin; 4 * the monsoon, the water so held being distributed to 
th(^ neighbouring lands by means of canals. The reservoirs 
thus formed vary in size from the tiny village tank to the 
monumental works in the western Uhauts with masonry dams- 
U]) to 270 f(*.et in height. The fourth method is by lifting 
wafer from wells either by indigenous and primitive methods 
such as the leath(U*n bag drawn by bullocks and the Persian 
whe<‘l, or l)y means of {)ower-driven pumps. The latter system 
is gradually growing more common, thanks to the efforts of 
Goverunemt agricultural engineers. 


It sliould furtluir be noticed that for the allotment of funds? 
, . , file Government irrigation and navi- 

inga ion or s. Ration works of India are classified 
under three main heads ; the first, jnodiictive works ; the second 
j)rotective works ; and the third, minor works. The main 
condition which must be satisfied before a work can be called 
productive is that there must reason to believe that the 
net revenue derived from it will, within ten years of completion, 
suflice to cover the annual interest charges on the capital invest- 
ment. To the end of the year 1917-18, the capital outlay 
on productive works excluding canals used solely for naviga- 
tion had amounted to £38*5 millions. In that year, the total 
receij)ts, including land revenue due to irrigation from the 
productive canals amounted to £4-7 millions, and the total 
expenses including interest tef £2*7 millions. The net profit for 
the year 1917-18 therefore from productive works was thus 
£2 millions, giving nearly 5*2 per cent, upon the original outlay. 

Protective irrigation works are those, which, though not 
directly remunerative to the extent whioli would justify their 
inclusion in the class of productive works, are constructed with a 
view to the protection of precarious tracts. They guard against 
the necessity for periodical expenditure on the relief of the 
population in times of famine. The cost of these works is a 
charge against the current revenues of India, and is generally 
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met from tlio annual grant set aside for famine relief and insur- 
ance. Up to the end of 191 7-18, the capital outlay on protective- 
works was £6-7 millions. For the year 1917-18 the total 
receipts, including land revenue due to irrigation, amounted 
to nearly £1 million, and the total expenses, including interest 
on debt, to £31.5,000. The net loss, amounting to just over 
£213,000 represented a percentage of 3-2 upon the capital outlay. 

Minor works comprise those irrigation and navigation works 
which are not classed as productive or protective, as well as 
agricultural works which are undertaken for the general 
improvement of the country. The outlay upon minor works 
is mot from current revenues. There ani some 120 of such 


works for which capital and revenue accounts are kept,, 
the capital expenditure upon which totals some £4| millions. 
The direct and indirect receipts in 1917-18 were nearly £384,000, 
the result being a net profit of neary £142,000. 

During the year 1917-18, the total length of main and brane.h 

, . .. . canals and distributaries from which 

Irrigation m 1917-18. ■ • i i • ,i 

irrigation was done during the year 

aggregated over 65,500 miles. This length will have been 

increased by some 700 miles before the end of the financial 

year 1918-19. During 1917-18 these channels irrigated an area 

of 25| million acres, out of a total culturable commanded area 

of about double that extent. Owing to serious deficiencies 

in rainfall, it is expected that the area irrigated during 1918-19 

will fall .short by about IJ million acres of that which was 

realised last year. 

Besides the canals actually in operation, the workings of 
which are briefly summarised above, there are 34 major works 
either under construction, awaitiiig sanction, or being examined 
by the Government of India and the Local Governments. If 
these works are all undertaken, they will extend the benefits 
of irrigation to an additional area of about 11 million acres a year. 
They are estimated to cost £32 millions and to produce a 
net revenue of nearly £2^ millions. 

During the period under review three schemes of the first 
magnitude were under investigation, 
Fresh Schemes. hoped that projects for these 


Fresh Schemes. 
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will soon bo j)re])arod. Of those, the Sukkar barraj^e project in 
Sind provides for a weir aeioss the Indus, with two large canals 
taking off from the right and left banks of the river to supply 
water for the perennial irrigation of areas now dependent upon 
inundatic)!! canals. Th(^ estituated capital outlay amounts to 
over £7^ millions. Another exttuisive ju’oject is that of the 
Sind-Sagar-Doab (!anal in the Punjab, which comprises a 
barrage' on the Indus river with an extensive canal system. 
This scheme will provide' for tlu' irrigation of some 200,000 
acres, and will cost about .tbj millions. Another project, which 
is estimat(Hl to cost £7 miliious, is tlui Bliakra Dam Scheme on 
the S\itlej, also in the Punjab. This is being d(‘signed to store 
water to a depth of .^^>0 feed, above the river bed. About 1*4 
million acres will Ix' irrigated; and the dam, if built as now 
d(‘Signed, will be higher than anv in existence. 

'rhree im})orlant ])r()jects are now under the considera- 
tio!i of th(i (!overnm(‘nt of India. 'Pin; Cauverv (Metiir) 
reservoir project in Madras consists of a dam, a canal 7(S miles 
l(Uig, and a connected distrihutarv system. The works are 
est imatt'd to cost between £2 millioiivS and £3 millions aiid to 
yi(‘Id a return of over 5 jan* cent, on the capital cost. They 
will, it is anticij)ated, give 371,t)t)0 acres of new irrigation, 
in addition to providing for the coinph'le control of the 
[)rosent llu(;tiuitang supplies of the C^auvery-delta system. 
'Phe second great j)roj('ct at present, under consideration is the 
proj)()sed Sarda canal jor Oudh, which will, if constructed, rank 
among tlie largest irrigation works in the world. The gross 
area commanded is over 8 million acres, of which only 2 million 
acres will l)e irrigated annually. The net ca])ital outlay is 
expected to be about .£51 millions, and the net revenue antici- 
pated will ro{)rescnt a return of over 8 per cent, on this outlay. 
The third big scheme is the Sutlej Valley project, which is the 
largest under consideration ; it wdll irrigate more than 3 million 
acres in the Punjab and certain Native ^Jlates. 

At the present moifient no less than 13 ner cent, of the total 
cropped area is irrigated by Government irrigation works, and the 
^'.stimated value of the crops so irrigated in a single year exceeds 
by more than 25 per cent, the total capital outlay expended on 
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Lower Che nab 
casial in India. 

Punjab. 


these works. The greatest area irrigated by Government works- 

in any one Province is to be found in 
Irrigation in the Provinces. .i_ ^ • i i n- i- 

the Punjab, where nine millions of acres 

so depend for their water-supply. For the past 25 years 270,000 
acres annually have been added to the irrigated area of the 
Province. Until the early eighties, canal construction had been 
confined to the more populous parts of the Punjab. There- 
after the drier districts and waste lands began to receive 
attention. Inundation canals taking off from the right bank 
of the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore and from the left bank of 
the Ravi near Multan, were constructed between 1883 and 
1887, and being immediately successful afforded valuable 
experience in colonization. The precedent has been followed 
with vigour. The most important of the canals which enable 
land, formerly waste, to be brought under cultivation is the 
canal. This is easily the most productive 
In 1917-18 it irrigated more than 2J- million 
acres, and produced a net revenue of 
nearly £900,000 reiircsenting a return 
of no less than 40 per cent, upon the capital outlay. Another 
very important canal of the same order is the Lower Jhelum 
canal. This canal irrigates 800,000 acres, and returns over 20 
per cent, upon the capital outlay of over £1 million. 

In Madras more than 7 million acres are irrigated by Govern- 
ment works. During the past half century, the area irrigated 
by productive and protective works together has more than 

doubled. Prior to the advent of British 
rule, irrigation from tanks and inunda- 
tion channels had been extensively practised. Up to the year 
1876, all the irrigation wmrks constructed by the British took 
the form of diverting the rivers either directly on to the fields 
or into existing tanks. But in that ye 9 .r further extensions of 
irrigation necessitated the construction of new storage works. 
Among these may fie mentioned the Periyar lake, which is per- 
haps the boldest and most interesting reservoir scheme in India. 
The Periyar river, with its source in the Western Ghauts, flows 
westward through Travancore. The Madras engineers con- 
structed an immense masonry dam 176 feet in height — ^no light 


Madras. 
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tnsic in an almost inacoossil)]e c;or{ye 3,000 feet a])ovc the sea — 
which cremated a resi^rvoir of over nine million cubic feet 
c{i[)acitv. Tlie water frotn the reservoir is carried by means of 
a channel 1} miles lon*^ through a ran^e of mountains to the 
0 |)|)osite side of the wat^^rshed, tliereby (livertin;jl the river from 
the western to the, eastern slope of the rid^e. 7Mie lake came 
into operation in 1800, arid in 1011, 17 f,(H)0 acres were being 
irrigated from it. 


In Sind and the Deccan together over i million acres are 
irrigated by (Government, works. Canal 
irrigation works in Sind are of ([uite 
a diffenmt nature frcjui the canal irrigation in other parts of 
the llombay Presichmev. The soil of Sind is mostly very fertile, 
but luMil it- is brouglit under irrigation, tlie land presents every- 
where tin' ap])i‘aran(H' of a (h'si'rt. The canals are mainly 
depi'iiih'nt upon ( heir water snppiv on inundation and the Sukkur 
barrage scln'ine, to which n'ferenee has already been made, is 
desigiu'd to remedy this. In Sind over 3‘J million acres, more 
tha!\ oiH'-fourth ot the cultural)h an'a of the Province, are irri- 
gat(*d. In tin' Deccan and (Jujerat, howt'ver, no more than 
3(10, (KH) acres out of 28 million acres, classed as cultiirable land, 
are und(*r irrigation, so that the ])rospeets ))ef()re future develop- 
ment may be said to be almost incalculable. The capital ex- 
jienditure on irrigation works in Sind up to date has been over 
12 millions, and the gross revenue derived from it has been 
some £335,000. In the Deccan and (Jujerat. the capital cx- 
}M'nditurc has I)ccn some Ct millions, and the revenue from all 
SvUirces nearly £103,000. 


The United Provinces contain nearly throe million acres of 


United Provinces. 


land irrigated by Oovernment works. 
In 1917-18, the gross revenue from all 


classes of works amounted to nearly £900,000, giving a net 
revenue of some £580,000. Peferenoe has atready been made to 
the Sarda canal ])roject. whicli is under consideration. 


An increase of no less than 80 per cent, upon the present 
area irrigated by Government works is contemplated by future 
proiects. 



In Burma there were numerous indigenous irrigation works, 
Burma when the country was annexed 

these were found to be in a very bad 
state of repairs. Head-works have been remodelled and canals 
regraded. The general progress of productive, protective and 
minor works has been satisfactory. In minor works, in parti- 
cular, the works have been so fruitful that the irrigated area 
has extended from 200,000 acres to trc1)le that area. There 
are only three productive irrigation Avorks in operation, all of 
them of recent origin. The Mandalay canal irrigates 03,000 
acres, the Shwebo canal 100,000 acres, and the Mon canals 
when completed will probably irrigate some 08,000 acres. 

In the case of other provinces, iriigation wmrks play a loss 
important part in cultivation. Bihar and Orissa has some- 
thing over 800,000 acres irrigated by Government works ; the 
North-West Frontier Province over 300,000 acres ; the Central 
Provinces and Berar, 145,000 acres ; and Bengal 1 15,000. 

Great indeed in its results has been the work of the Irrigation 
Department of India — so much at least is apparent even from 
this brief I'eview. At least equally great is the work which lies 
in the future ; for upon the development of irrigation must 
largely depend the development of the immense agiicultural 
resources of the country. 

Among India’s natural resources, her forests* arc not the 
least. The war has had a considerable effect in drawing 
attention to the importance of forest industries. To take 
but one example, the question of the future su])ply and 
control of teak timber for the shipbuilding world has been 
under consideration. Steps will be necessary to maintain 
and increase the outturn of this timber, of which more 
than 25,000 tons was exported in 1916-17 at a valuation 
of over £300,000. War conditions have also drawn atten- 

„ , , . tion to the necessity of improved 

Forests and the War. , , .i , / i. 

j arrangements for the supply of timber 

for military requirements, for railways, and for other Govern- 
ment Departments. For sometime pasl the Government of 

* This section is based upon the Quinquicnnal Forest Review and tho 
Provincial Reports. 
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Iruli.'i ha.s had under consideration the question of establishing 
timber depots in Calcutta and other important trade centres, 
with the object of increasing the utilization of Indian timber 
in place of the large ({uantities of timber imported from other 
countries, Messrs. Martin and Com])any of Calcutta have been 
entrusted with the workit^g of (his depot, and Messrs. W. W. 
Howard Brothers and C(jmpany of London liave been appointed 
agents in Kurope for tlio sah^ on behalf of the (Jovernment of 
India of Indian woods of all descri[)tions. With a similar object 
in view, lh(‘ Covernnu nt of the United ]V)vinces has decided 
to cr(‘atc a separaL* Forest Conservator’s (‘irele for Utilization, 
that is to say, for (exploiting the mark(‘,ts and bringing the 
Forest Depart ment more (‘losely into touch with iheii re(piire- 
meiits. It is anticipated that much of thejnesent waste wood 
can 1 j(^ conv('r((Mt into usefid materials, and that many timbers, 
hitinu'io considered nnsah'able, may b(‘ ])iit on the market in 
sueh shape as to comimind a ready sal(‘. The Government of 
India is now b(*ginning to ])(H*(‘eiv'e the importance of 
d('V(doping all round forests which have hitherto been worked 
only for their most vaiuahlo timbers, in order that fndia may 
assist iti meeting the great demand for timber that is certain 
to arise now tliat the war has been concduded. The profits to 
be derived from Indian forests, both now and in the future, 
are very considoruble. J)uring the financial year 19iG“17, the 
total revenue derived frotn the forests of India and Burma 


Avas some millions. The grand total of expenditure 

including establishments and all charges was £1J millions, 
leaving an avTiilable surplus of the same amount. An inves- 
tigation of past figures sho\vs that this surplus has increased 
nearly tenfold during the last 50 years. There is every 
reason to sujipose that it will continue to grow with the 
promising development of many forests industries. First 


„ ^ T ^ 1 • among these industries is the resm 

Forest Industries. • j r i • i • i . , . . „ 

industry, which js located principally 

in the United Provinces and in the Punjab. In the year 1916, 


the operations covered 62,000 acres of forests, and gave employ- 
ment to 2,400 operatives. During the year under review a new 


resin distillery on the most modern lines has been erected at 
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Bareilly in the United Provinces ; and the output of Indian 
resin, which amounted to nearly 3,000 tons in 1916, may be 
expected to increase largely in the near future. There are also 
excellent prospects before the development of the paper industry. 
The consumption of paper and of pasteboard in India amounts 
roughly to about 75,000 tons per annum, of which at present 
India herself supplies about one-third. Forest areas contain 
enormous supplies of bamboos and elephant grass which could 
be utilised for the manufacture of the 50,000 tons of paper and 
paste boards which India now imports annually. But before 
the forest industries of India can be established upon a 
sound basis there is need of expert investigation upon a 
more extensive scale than has hitherto been possible. At 
present research and experimental work in connection with the 
forests of India are carried on by the Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun. The Industrial Commission decided that the 
existing equipment was insufficient to meet the calls made 
upon it, and they recommend measures which would supply 
a satisfactory link between the work of the laboratory experts 
and the development of successful commercial undertakings. 

In addition to stimulating the development of forest indus- 
tries, the war has profoundly affected the normal activities of 
the F orest Department, which has taken an important share 
in supplying materials for war purposes. Large quantities of 
sleepers have been supplied by the Provincial Departments to 
the Munitions Board and to the Railways for war purposes. 
From the forests of Burma, for example, no less than 116,000 
tons of timber has been furnished for military purposes. 
Large Army indents for baled hay have also been successfully 

met. Tanning barks have been supplied to the Military 

Department in considerable quantities, in connection with the 
growing tanning industry of India. • 

Among the natural resources of which the potential develop- 
ments have but lately been realised in India, must be mentioned 
the fisheries. As yet, no attempt has been made to organise 
. and control them by the Central 

18 enes. Government : but certain of the Pro- 

vinces are devoting increasing attention to the question 
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of their development. In Bengal, for example, where 80 per 
cent, of the population consume fish as a regular article of diet, 
and where last year 1,100 tons were supplied to Calcutta alone, 
the scientific exploitation of the sea and fresh water fisheries is a 
matt(T of the first importance. The industry at present is 
carried on under very l)ad conditions, due to the ignorance of 
the fishermen, and their merciless exploitation by middlemen. 
There is a Department of l^^isheries under tlie Local Government, 
but it is greatly in need of increased staff and larger funds if the 
work of devcdopmerit is to taken up energetically. In Madras 
substantial progr(‘ss has beem made, and the local Fisheries 
l)('})artment has shown that much can be done to improve the 
methods of sea fishermen in drying fish and preparing fish oil 
and llsh manure. The possibility fd ])reparing tanned and cured 
fish of liigh (piality has been amply demonstrated on a com- 
mercial scah‘. The* Governments of Bombay and Burma at 
present poss«'ss no Departments of Fisheries, and the Industrial 
Commission recommend them to consider the desirability of 
such establishments. In the latter province, the ])rospccts 
opeji to future development arc very considerable. Despite 
the abundance of excellent fish in tlie rivers and on the coasts, 
some £100, 000 worth of fish was imported in 1913-11. 

No account of the lines along which the development of 

^ . India’s resources is proceeding would 

Scientific Research. , n i i i A . r 

be well-balanced without some refer- 
ence to the attention which is being paid by Government to 
organised scientific research. Valuable work has been done by 
the Board of Scientific Advice, %vhich includes the heads of the 
Forest, Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, and Survey 
Departments, as well as representatives of the Agriculture and 
Civil Veterinary Departments. It was established in 1902 to 
co-ordinate scientifi(f enquiry, and to advise the Government of 
India as to the best way of prosecuting^practical research into 
those questions of economic or applied science which are of such 
vital importance to the agricultural and industrial development 
of the comitry. Programmes and investigations are submitted 
by the various Departments to the Board for discussion and 
arrangement, and an annual report is published on the work 
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done, as well as a general programme of research work for 
the ensuing year. During the period under review, a good 
deal of work has been undertaken by the Central Research 
Institute at Kasauh, which devoted nearly all its energies to 
the preparation of serum and vaccines, the demands for which 
from the various Expeditionary Forces taxed its resources to 
the utmost. In the Bacteriological Laboratory at Bombay, 
much work was done in the preparation of plague vaccine 
and in experiments for the destruction of rats and other vermin 
in houses. The work of the Indian Research Fund Association, 
founded in 1911 to further the prosecution of research and the 
propagation of knowledge in connection with communicable 
diseases, has suffered considerably on account of the continued 
absence of the majority of research workers on military duty. 
Important investigations have nonetheless been conducted 
into the prevalence of tuberculosis, into the habits of plague 
rats, and the hook-worm disease. The results of these enquiries 
are likely to have important consequences in improving 
the general health of the population of India. In the Meteo- 
rological Department an important 
Scientific Departments. i i j .li. 

part ot the work done during the 

period under review, has been the investigation of the upper 
air by means of pilot balloons. The experimental work on air 
currents is, it need hardly be said, of immediate importance in 
connection with the developments of aeroplane traffic. Both the 
Meteorological Department and the Survey of India were very 
short-handed throughout the whole period under review. Survey 
parties have been despatched to Mesopotamia, to Salonica, 
to East Africa, to South-West and Eastern Persia. More than 
five million maps for military purposes were printed during the 
year. There was also a large increase of work in the Mathe- 
matical Instrument Office, the total valu» of instruments issued 
being more than 50 p^er cent, in excess of that of the previous 
year. Reference has already been made in some detail to the 
research work undertaken by the Agriculture Department. 



CHAPTER V. 

Some Governmental Activities. 


In this, the final chapter of the Report, we shall deal briefly 
with certain selected aspects of the w’ork of Government. Within 
the limits of a survey intended for the general reader, it would 
plainly be useless lo describe in detail the many-sided task of 
governing so vast a country as India, but by selecting certain 
topics, illustrative of particular features of the Indian polity 
in the central and the local spheres, it is possible to convey 
briefly some idea of the work which has been carried on during 
the years 1017-18.* 

Of all the gifts which British administration has brought to 


Pdaoe and Order. 


India, that of internal tranquillity may 
be ra nked among the first. It is because 


peace and order have been maintained throughout the land, 


that Indians have begun to realise their heritage of common 


culture, that a spirit working for national unity has awakened, 


that educated India, at least, has begun to find itself. 


It is not easy at first glance to realise the immensity of the 
problem involved in preserving peace among the population 
of India. It may be recalled that in British India alone there 
are some 240 million people whose culture stages vary in the 
time-scale from the 5th to the 20th century. Included among 
these peoples are races far more diverse from one another in 
customs, language, and even ethnology than are to be found 


included in the boundaries of a continent like Europe. Some 
idea of the difficulties to be encountered can be gathered from 
a consideration of the diverse wwk which the force responsible 


Work oi the Police.* 


for peace and or?ler may be called upon 
to perform at the same moment. At 


* This chapter is based upon Provincial Police Reports, Jail Administra* 
tion Reports ; Proceedings of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils ; 
Reports on the progress of Local Self-Government ; Reports of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India* 
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one place in India, the police may be cautioning a taxi-cab 
driver for exceeding the speed limit ; at another place they may 
be fighting pitched battles with mediaeval brigands ; at a third 
they may be tracking down anarchists of a malevolence and 
fanaticism equal to anything that even Bolshevist Russia can 
boast. Year in and year out under multifarious conditions the 
ceaseless battle between the forces of order and disorder goes on. 
Upon the issue of the struggle, India’s prosperity to-day and 
her progress in the future very largely depend. In this struggle, 
the brunt of the battle is borne by the police. To them more 
than to any other body of public servants is due the peace 
which is the first essential of all progress. Yet despite their 
services, the police are not popular in India. The Indian edited 
press can as a rule see little good in what they do : if they interfere 
to prevent a meeting which they think may lead to a breach of 
the peace, they are accused of attacking the most precious 
liberties of British subjects ; if they come into conflict with a 
mob and disperse it efficiently, they are attacked for using 
violence against harmless citizens. If through excess of caution, 
they fail to nip rioting in the bud, they are blamed for in- 
efficiency and indifference. If, working under conditions of 
exceptional difficulty, they fail to check anarchical crime, their 
failure is at once commented upon in bitter terms ; on the other 
hand, should they carry precautionary measures to the extent 
of arresting persons against whom no case can be proved to the 
satisfaction of the public, they are denounced even more fiercely. 
In short, for all their work, the police are little trusted by 
the vocal section of Indian public opinion. There are indeed 
signs that a happier state of things may be expected before 
long. The indiscriminate attacks which once filled the press 
are disappearing ; and in the cities at least the work of the 
police is beginning to be appreciated. • But there is as yet 
much leeway to be made up. In India the constable is not looked 
upon as a friend of the peaceful citizen, so much as his potential 
oppressor. Partly no doubt this regrettable attitude is an herit- 
age from bad old days, which India still too clearly remembers, 
when executive authority was synonymous with arbitrary 
power. Partly, it is due to the actual existence of a lim.ite4 
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amount of ])etty oppression on the part of ill-paid subordinates, 
which, despite the tjcst efforts of the upper ranks, is not yet 
conij)letely eradicated, although becoming rarer day by day. 
Principally, however, it may be surmised that this attitude 
arises irom the fact that the police, being the arm of the Adminis- 
tration wliich comes most frecjuently into contact with the people 
at large, becomes uncon^’ciously identified with the Adminis- 
tration itself in the minds of all those wdio are discontented with 
the existing rf'gime. As a consecpience, the ])olice have to some 
extent to carry upon their shoulders a burden of criticism which 
should ])ro])erIy hr shared among all departments of Government. 

It would !)(' idle to deny that tlnue is room for improvement 
in the present police systmn of India. Like every other service 
it is clieaply run on account of the poverty of the people. The 
total cost of th<M‘ivil police in 1910 was £M millions, which 
works out at only h/. per liea<l f)f the ))opulation. The total 


Cost of the Police. 


average cost per man of the whole civil 
polic<i of British India, officers included, 


is about £21 per aunum. It is difficult to see how, when the cost 


of the force is so moderate, its standards can be expected to rise 
liigher. 


The root of the i)roblem here, as in so many other branches of 


the Indian Adiuinistratioii, is financial. But the irony of the 
situation is that those who criticise the existing police system 
most bitterly are often the fiercest op{)onents of the introduction 


of iinprovoments, when, as must inevitably be the case, these 


improvements cost money. It would not be too much to say 
that most of the defects of which the ])olice can fairly be accused 
arise from the fact that in the subordinate ranks the pay is not 
sufficient to attract men of the right stamp to perform the 
difficult and responsible task of safeguarding public peace. 

During the penodninder review, there have been complaints 
from almost every part of India as to th^ hardships which the 
present cost of living imposes upon the rank and file of the police. 
In Madras and in Bombay, the police reports frankly state that 
the constable’s pay has almost ceased to be a living wage. The 
natural result of this has been an increasing difficulty in recruit- 
ment. In the latter Presidency, for example, while the total 
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strength of officers and men sanctioned was over 27,000, the 
total strength entertained was just over 25,000, leaving a shortage 
of over 2,000. The shortage of men to fill vacancies naturally 
results in leave difficulties, inadequacy of the ordinary reserve, 

and considerable discontent. Recent 
Improvements necessary. ... r ir x .i a 

recruiting on behalf or the Army, 

together with increase in cost of living, has also militated power- 
fully against filling vacancies in the police force. War allowances 
have, it is true, been sanctioned and increased from time to 
time, but even so the vacancies reported from most provinces 
are alarmingly great. 

The Central and Local Governments are fully alive to the 
seriousness of the situation, and schemes for improving the pay 
and prospects of the rank and file, for providing them with 
suitable accommodation, and for maintaining a more adequate 
reserve, are under consideration almost everywhere. In many 
provinces, the line of advance favoured by the local adminis- 
tration seems to consist in substantial improvements in pay, 
combined with a reduction in the total numbers, which, it is 
believed, will be justified by the increased efficiency resulting. 
Much, indeed, has already been done. The expenditure sanc- 
tioned for schemes of improvement amounted in 1917-18 to some 
£72,000. Expenditure sanctioned for similar objects in 1918-19 
amounted to more than £200,000, in which sum was included the 
estimated cost, some £80,000, of the improvements in pay of the 
imperial police, recently sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

The period under review has been one which has exposed the 
police system of India to a severe strain. In the first place, the 
unsettling of the minds of the population through war anxieties 
has not facilitated the task of preserving internal order. 
In another place, mention is made of some serious reli- 
gious disturbances between the Hindus and the Mussalmans 
in various places in India ; and these disturbances may be taken 
as an indication tha^ the temper of the people on the whole has 
been the reverse of tranquil. Further, •the effect of the high 
prices arising from the war has naturally been to increase sub-? 
stantially cr^e of a certain type. Almost all provinces, except 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, report a 
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substantial increase of offences against property, particularly 
in the way of burglary. There has also been in most places a 

net increase in reported crime, mainly 
High Prices and Crime. conditions brought about 

by a serious rise in the prices of food, clothing, and in the general 
cost of living. The prevalence of plague in many districts, the 
ravages of influenza and the resultant evacuation of towns and 
villages have also favoured an increase of petty crime. In some 
districts also this increase may be ascribed to the police being 
under-manned owing to the large number of vacancies among 
the constabulary. Sporadic disorder has also broken out from 
time to time in Upper India, caused by resentment at the con- 
duct of grain dealers, who have in many cases been profiteering 
on a large scale. Only in the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province has crime in general decreased during 
the period under review. This must be ascribed partly to the 
fact that in these Provinces intensified recruiting campaigns 
have drawn off the more adventurous spirits and partly to 
the success of the administration in bringing criminals to 
justice. There has also been an extremely marked local rise in 
wages which has done much to off-set any discontent arising 
from the increase in prices. 

The particular difficulties of the police in the United Provinces 
and in the Punjab have been increased by the fact that a splendid 
response was made early in the year 1918 to the appeals of the 
Central Government for fresh sacrifices in the prosecution of 
the war. Volunteers were called for from all ranks, and in the 
United Provinces, 6,000 men responded out of a total of about 
36,000. In the Punjab, over 2,500 men, one-eighth of the 
total strength, volunteered to man two military battalions 
formed for general service. With the pick of the rank and file 
turned on to military duty, the remainder were confronted with 
the task of maintaining order throughout districts where there 
had been next to no monsoon. In the United Provinces, in 
particular, it was found almost impossible to fill the vacancies in 
the ranks caused by the deputation of men to the Army. Owing 
to the intense efforts of Army recruiters, practically no ordinary 
recruits could be persuaded to join the police, and clear vacancies 
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in these Provinces rose from a thousand in April to more than 
double that number in September. The shortage of trained 
policemen was particularly serious, for in the United Provinces, 
dacoity or organised gang robbery is one of the most serious 
forms of crime which the police are called upon to meet. Small 
armed gangs rally round local leaders for some particular enter- 
prise, terrorise peaceful villagers by acts of the most atrocious 
cruelty, and disperse once more. The suppression of this form 
of crime calls for ceaseless exertion on the part of the police. 
In the year 1918, there were no fewer than 2,000 dacoities as 
opposed to less than 1,000 in the previous year. But thanks to 
the unremitting efforts of the force, crime had fallen by the end 
of the year 1918 to the level which is normal in all years of 
famine and scarcity. 

One particularly noteworthy feature in the general campaign 
against crime has been the restrictions placed upon the criminal 
tribes. These people, often nomadic gypsies, have as their 
hereditary profession theft or burglary, combined in some 
cases with the prostitution of their women. To such occupa- 
tions they cling with the tenacity of craftsmen, and the diffi- 
culty of convincing them that they must earn an honest liveli- 
hood is correspondingly great. They number some 4 million 
individuals, and, in some provinces, are responsible for by far the 
largest proportion of the petty crime committed. As a result 
of the working of the Criminal Tribes Act of 1911, portions of 


Criminal Tribes. 


these disorderly classes of the popula- 
tion are now concentrated into settle- 


ments where they are subject to adequate supervision and 
assisted to gain a decent livelihood. In this respect, noble work 
has been done by the Salvation Army and other societies, the 
authorities of which take over the administration of many 
settlements of criminal tribes from Government. In the 
Punjab and in Bombay, there has bee%a deliberate policy of 
concentrating the settfements of criminal tribes in localities 
where there is a demand for labour outside the settlements. 
In the United Provinces and other places, the policy at present 
followed is that of depending largely upon industries carried 
on within the settlements for providing adequate living wages 
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for the settlers. More than 7,000 members of criminal tribes, 
and released prisoners, are now being supervised by the Salva- 
tion Army alone, and instead of preying upon society are earning 
an honest living by means of agriculture and various mdustries. 

Mention has already been made of the efforts of the 
police to cope with the forces of anarchy. For a full discussion 
of the history of the anarchical movement in India, the reader 
is referred to the Report of the Sedition Committee presided 
over by Mr. Justice llowlatt in 1918. Here it is sufficient to 

say that in Bengal between 1906 and 
Anarchy. 1918, 311 outrages were committed, 

1,038 persons were accused and 84 only were convicted. When 
the War broke oiit, the efforts of the police were very largely 
baffled by the policy of terrorism pursued by a handful of des- 
perate men. In 1915-16, there were 64 outrages in Bengal with 
14 murders, 8 victims being police officers. The Local Govern- 
ment realized to the full the seriousness of the situation and 
spared no pains in dealing with it. With the passing of the 
Defence of India Act, and the operation 'of the rules ,made 
under that Act to impose restriction upon persons implicated 
in anarchical or revolutionary movements, combined with 
the use of the State Prisoners’ Regulation in the more 
dangerous cases, the outrages fell in number, so that from 
January 1917 to February 1918, there were only 10. In the 
year 1917-18, it was announced in the Government of Bengal 
Resolution dealing with the Police of Calcutta, that for the 
first time since 1912, no police officer had been assassinated. 
At the same time, the Resolution continued, supporters of the 
anarchical movement are still at work. The collection of 
weapons brought to light by the diligence of the police shows 
what the nature of their activities would be, given the 
opportunity. In oi^e house which was searched in Calcutta, 
four live bombs were^p discovered as well as cartridges and 
seditious literature. It is reassuring to* notice, however, that 
in other parts of India political crime was almost entirely 
absent during the period under review : but there are strong 
grounds for the belief that anarchy has been scotched rather 
than killed. The difficulties of dealing with the movement 
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were well brought out in the report of the Rowlatt Committee ; 
and certain proposals made by that Committee form the basis 
of legislation which in December 1918 was still under the con- 
sideration of Government. In coping with this danger, the 
heroism which has been displayed by police officers, j)articularly 
in Bengal, has been beyond all praise. But for their courage 
and devotion to duty, it is not too much to say that the 
efforts of a minute body of anarchists might have plunged 
India into most serious disorder at a time when the safety 
of the Empire itself was gravely threatened. ^ 

The subject of police leads on naturally to that of jail adminis- 
tration. In the year 1917, there were over 110,000 prisoners 
in jails, of whom 97,000 were convicted prisoners, the others 
being under-trial and civil prisoners. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the present population in comparison with the numeri- 
cal standing of the community, was contributed by the Muham- 
madans. Over 30 per cent, of the jail population were Muham- 
madans, whereas the community constitutes \inder 25 per cent. 

of the total population of India. The 
bulk of the male prisoners come from 
the rural labouring classes, their occupations before imprison- 
ment being described as agriculture and cattle tending. The 
total cost of maintaining the prisoners of India was in 1917 
some £600,000. Against that has to be set the sum of some 
£90,000 earned by the prisoners in such industries as printing, 
oil-pressing, brick and tile-making, carpentry and blacksmith’s 
work, carpet and blanket weaving, cloth, tent and paper making. 
The net cost to Government is therefore some £| million a year. 
On the whole there is good reason to think that the Indian; 
jail system is in some respects ahead of the jail system in 
European countries, and better than that of many American 
prisons. In India, there is a system of promoting prisoners 
out of the dead monotony of discipline, of giving distinctive 
dress and a small rate of pay to selected men. The great major- 
ity of the prisoners sleep in dormitories, quiet conversation 
being permitted during working hours if the nature of the occu- 
pation permits it. After lock-up every day prisoners are given 
slates and pencils and can read and talk quietly until the light 
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fails. A great deal has been done of recent years to improve the 
health of prisoners, with such success that the death-rate in the 
prisons works out at only 1*87 as compared with 3 in the case of 
the rest of the population. Efforts are also directed to ensure 
that so far as possible the character of the prisoners shall be 
reformed during their stay in prison, and that on release they 
shall lead honest lives. With the object of increasing the 
efficiency of the whole system of jail administration, the Govern- 
ment of India are about to appoint a Jail Committee, the 
members of which will visit different countries and apply to 
India the knowledge they have thus acquired of the most modern 
standards of method and equipment. 

The recognition of the principle that a jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents, other than youthful habituals who are over 
15, and therefore ineligible for admission to the reformatory 
school, has caused several Local Governments to adopt a scheme 
of segregating persons between the ages of 16 and 23 from other 
prisoners. Every boy is taught a useful trade, is provided with 
work on release, and is thus less likely to relapse into criminal 
habits. The system has been working very satisfactorily in 
Burma, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Bombay and Madras. 
Great stress is laid on moral and religious instruction and a 
special feature is made of physical drill. It is interesting to 
notice that similar steps are being taken in some provinces 
to reclaim some of the unfortunate youths who have been 
interned on charges of sedition, and the experiment promises to 
afford some solution to the difficulty of preventing the further 
spread of anarchical tendencies. The supervision of released 
prisoners and their encouragement to maintain the habits of 
an honest livelihood constitute a sphere in which the Salvation 
Army has done most admirable work up and down India. 

Mention must also be made of the assistance given by the 
various Jail Departments in the provinces in the prosecution 
of the war. In the Punjab, for example, the two Labour Corps 
raised from the jails of the province for service in Mesopotamia 
in 1916 have been kept up to strength by drafts amounting to 
more than 2,000 men, and the total number of prisoners des^ 
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{>atched overseas is calculated to bewell over one-third of the 
total average jail population. Similar efforts have been made 
in other provinces, with results almost equally satisfactory. In 
several provinces also the jails have a creditable record of con- 
tribution to the necessaries of war. Large quantities of gunny 
bags and cloth, castor and mustard oil, blankets, and bandages 
and other necessaries have been supplied to Mesopotamia. 

Having thus described the working of the machinery by which 
the law" is enforced, we now" proceed to examine very briefly 
the course of legislation, during the period under review. In 
previous chapters of this Report we have had occasion to notice 
from time to time certain of the more important measures which 
have been passed by or introduced in the Provincial Legislative 

Councils but considerations of space 
Provincial^^islative forbid the examination, province by 

province, of the legislative work which 
has been accomplished in the years 1917 and 1918. We may 
however briefly describe the activities of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, the proceedings of which will be found suffi- 
ciently characteristic of law-making bodies in modern India. 

There were three sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council 
during the period April 1st, 1917 to 
Imperial^i^Liegislative December 31st. 1918, of which two 

were held at Simla. The session of 
September 1917 was important as being the first to which the 
new orders regarding the extension of the Simla session 
applied. Hitherto, only formal and non-controversial business 
was taken up in Simla, with the result that during the five 
years prior to September 1917, only two resolutions were 
admitted and discussed during the Simla session. In June 
1917, however, the Secretary of State, after being addressed 
with a view to the removal of the rest^ctions, agreed to the 
proposals of the Government of India as an experimental 
measure. The session was therefore a very full one, as is 
shown by the fact that there were nine meetings against a 
maximum of three meetings in previous years. Notice was 
received of 201 questions and 46 resolutions, of which 147 


* See for example pages 88, 117 above. Also pages 170, 180 below. 
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questions were actually replied to and 12 resolutions were 
discussed in Council. 

A detailed examination of the resolutions moved in the 
Council is of some significance, as 
Resolutions. showing clearly the active interest taken 

by non-official members in the work of government. 

On September 13th, 1917, Khan Bahadur Mian Muham- 
mad Shafi moved that the legislative and administrative 
system in the Punjab be assimilated to that of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. The resolution received general support 
from the non-official members, and the Home Member, on behalf 
of Government, gave the assurance that it would receive very 
sympathetic treatment at the hands of Government when the 
whole ([uestion came to be considered. On September 19th, 
1917, a resolution recommending the establishment at all import- 
ant centres in India of Election Courts with full powers to try 
disput(is relating to election to local bodies and Legislative 
Councils was moved by Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. Sir William 
Vincent having explained that Government had already taken 
up the question which was under consideration, the resolution 
was withdrawn. A resolution moved by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya on September 21st, 1917, to the effect 
that the examination for the Indian Civil Service should be held 
simultaneously in India and in England received strong support 
from the non-official members, but Sir William Vincent ])ointed 
out that, as the question of recruitment to the service had 
been dealt with by the Public Services Commission and formed 
the subject of one of their recommendations, the question 
as to the best method of recruitment would have to be considered 
by the Government. On September 25th 1917, Mr. Jinnah 
moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a mixed 
Committee to examine the working of the Indian Eailways Act, 
1890. Sir George Barnes on behalf of Government was unable 
to accept the resolution on the ground that it was not possible 
to embark on any inquiry during the war, but promised that 
if the proposal was brought forward on the conclusion of peace 
it would receive the most sympathetic consideration. On the 
same date Bao Bahadur B. N. Sarma brought forward 
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a resolution recommending that pending the settlement of a 
detailed scheme of post-war reforms, the administrative approval 
of the Government of India to legislative measures regarding 
local self-government and primary education be withheld and 
that where sanction had already been given the Government of 
India should recommend to the Local Government the desirabi- 
lity of suspending further action in regard to such measures. 
Sir Sankaran Nair explained that, as it was not known what 
reforms were likely to be introduced, it was impossible 
to refuse sanction to measures generally on the ground 
that they might be repugnant to future reforms and he 
was unable, therefore, to accept the resolution on behalf of 
Government. 

In the Delhi session, the resolutions brought forw^ard were 
not inferior in importance. 

On February 6th, 1918, Mr. Sarma moved a resolution 
recommending the redistribution of juovincial areas on a language 
basis, but the mover found very little sup])ort for his proposals 
and the i*esolution was negatived by a large majority. The 
same member brought forward a resolution on February 20th 
recommending the total prohibition of the use of alcoholic and 
intoxicating liquors and drugs. The resolution received strong 
support from non-official members but Sir George Barnes on 
behalf of Government, while claiming to liave tl)c cause of tem- 
perance as much at heart as the mover, pointed out the practical 
objections to the acceptance of the resolution. 

Mr. Sastri on February 27th moved a resolution recom- 
mending that recruitment for the Public Works Department 
and the Raihvay Engineering service should within a reasonable 
time be made wholly in India. Sir Claude Hill on behalf of 
Government was unable to accept the resolution. On the same 
date, Mr. Sastri’s resolution regarding ^ the appointment of 
Indians to the majority of posts in the services recruited in India 
and the educational qualifications prescribed for admission to 
those services was negatived, and his resolution recommending 
that the technical and scientific services should after a period of 
ten years be recruited entirely in India was withdrawn after 
discussion on February 28th, 
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Four Budget resolutions were moved during the discussion of 
the Financial Statement for 1918-19 under the new rules referred 
to in Chapter II. Of these Mr. Sarma’s resolution which was 
moved on March 9th, 1918, recommending an increased 
expenditure of £200,000 for the development of technical 
education was provisionally accepted by Sir William Meyer,, 
^and resulted ultimately in the addition to the Budget of the 
sum asked for by the mover. The same member on March 13th 
moved three resolutions connected with the financing and 
introduction of free and compulsory primary education 
throughout British India immediately after the war. The first 
which related to the provincializing of the land revenue was 
accepted by Sir William Meyer in an amended form, the 
second was negatived and the third withdrawn. 

On the same date Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s resolution 
regarding the re-organization of and recruitment to the Indian 
Police Service led to an animated debate. Sir William Vincent 
on behalf of Government was unable to accept the resolution 
which was negatived. 

On March 18th Mr. Sastri moved two resolutions recom- 
mending respectively that the maximum pension limits fixed for 
civil officers should not be increased, and that the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service should not be increased. Government 
was unable to accept the resolutions, but the discussions were 
useful as placing before Government the views of the members 
of the Council on the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission on these subjects. 

Mr. Sarma’s resolution on the same date regarding the termi- 
nation of the East Indian Railway Company’s contract gave 
rise to an interesting discussion, which disclosed the fact that a 
large majority of the non-official members were in favour of the 
resolution. Sir George Barnes having promised that the report 
' of the debate would be laid before the Secretary of State when 
he came to consider the whole question, the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

On March 19th, 1918, Mr. SurendraNath Banerjea brought 
forward a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
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Committee in each Province to enquire into and report on all 
cases of internment under the Defence of India Act and all cases 
of detention under the State Prisoners Regulations. The resolu- 
tion was sympathetically received on behalf of Government by 
Sir William Vincent, who explained that the Government of 
India was prepared to ask Local Governments to appoint a 
Committee to make careful enquiry into each case of internment 
or detention. The last resolution discussed during the Delhi 
Session was also moved by Mr. S. N. Banerjea on the same date, 
recommending that the Indian members for the next Imperial 
War Conference be appointed on the recommendation of the 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council. Sir 
William Vincent referred to the statements on the subject made 
by Ilis Excellency tlu^ Viceroy on February 7th, by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons and the Secretary of 
State, and explained that for the reasons therein given it was 
not possible for the Government of India to accept the resolu- 
tion, which was negatived. On a division at the request of 
Mr. Jinnah the voting was found to be 10 for and 39 against, 
8 non-officials voting against the resolution. 

The following are details of some of the more interesting 
resolutions moved at the Simla sessions, 1918 : — 

On September 6th 1918, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea 
moved a resolution on the Indian Constitutional Reforms pro- 
posals. After a lengthy debate the resolution was divided by 
His Excellency the President into two parts, the first part 
thanking His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India for the Reforms proposals and recognising them as a 
genuine effort and a definite advance towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India, and the second 
part recommending that a Committee consisting of all the iiom 
official members of the Council be appointed to consider the 
Reforms Report and make recommendations to the Government 
of India. Each part was put separately to the Council and 
accepted by a large majority. • 

On September 9th 1918, Sir William Meyer moved a 
^resolution that the Council recognised that the prolongation of 
the war justified India’s taking a larger share than she did 

K 
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at the time in respect of the cost of the military forces raised, 
or to be raised, in the country. He explained that the burden 
which it was proposed to place on India would last during the 
period of the war and stated that the fate of the resolution 
would be left to the decision of the non-official members of the 
Council. After a somewhat lengthy debate a large majority 
of the non-odicial meml)ers accepted the resolution with an 
amendment projjosed by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to the effect that 
India should tak(' a larger share in respect of the cost of military 
forces only to the extcait and under the conditions and safeguards 
indi('ated in the sp(»ech of the Finance iMember in moving 
the Jtesolution. 

On Septmnber 11 th 1918, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya’s resolution regarding the early release of those Indian 
labourers wIiom* indentures havx^ not yet exjhred, was a(*ce})ted 
on behalf of (Jovernnumt by Sir (ieorge Ihirnes in so far as it 
coneeined the Indian lal)()iirers in Fiji. 

On the sanu' day Mr. (!. S. lvha[)ar(le movi'd a resolution 
recommending that the Indian Arms Act l)e so modilied as to 
bring it into line with the English legislation on the subj('ct. 
This led to a hmgthy and animated debate in the course 
of which Sii’ William Vincent explained that (Jovernment 
int(*nded to hold a conference of the official and non-official 
Members of the Council to discuss what moditications in the Arms 
Act or the Arms Rules were necessary ; and finally on Sept- 
ember 18th Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru movcal an amendment 
recommending that a Committee of official and non-official 
Members of the Council be appointed to consider and re])ort to 
the (lovornor Ceneral in Council to what extent the Indian 
Arms Act and the rules thereunder can be amended. The 
amended resolution was accepted. 

On September 19th 1918, Mr. G. S. Khaparde’s resolu- 
tion, recommending that a Committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-official Indians be appointed to 
enquiic into and report on the effect produced on the press in 
India by the legislation relating to it and by the Defence of India 
(Consolidation) Rules, 1915, led to an interesting debate and 
received strong support from the non-official members of the 
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Council, but Sir William Vincent opposed it explaining that 
careful encpiiries were made into each case in which action is 
taken against the press, and that the time was not opportune 
for the suggested enquiry. 

The same noji-official Member, on September 2J^rd 1918, 
moved a resolution recommending that the consideration and 
disposal of the report of the liowlatt Committee of 1918 be kept 
in abeyance, and tliat a thorough and searching enquiry be 
undertaken ])y a mixed Committee of an equal numl)cr of ollicials 
and non-ofticial Indians into the working of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, including the Central Intelligence Depart- 
ment. The discussion which followed disclosed the fact that 
most of the non-otbcial members who took ])art in it wer('. not 
wholly in favour of the proposals, which were o])])osed on behalf 
of (fOvernment by Sir William Vinctnit and nqected. 

On th(^ 2oth S(‘i)t<'nib(‘,r 1918, Khan BahadurMian Muliarnmad 
Shall moved a resolution tliat th(‘. thanks and congratulations 
of the Council be conveyc'd to t!i<', AlliiMl Annies operating 
on the various fronts. Tlie ]’(‘sohition was unaniinonsly adoj>ted 
by tin* (V)nncil. 

Mr. V. d. Patel on the sani(‘ day moV(;»l that immediate steps 
be taken to submit a rc'presimtation to llis Mapnty's (Jovernnumt 
urging that the Indian National (ongnsss and the All-India 
Muslim L(‘ague Deputations be jierniitted to juoceed to Phigland 
without delay. Sir AVilliam Vincent in ojjposing the resolution 
ex})lained that in the following year all nossibh^ facilities would 
be given to jiroperly accriidited rei>r(*sentatives of all shades 
of opinion in limited numbers to visit the United Kingdom to 
place their views on the subject of Ridorms liefore the public 
in that country. Tlie resohition was rejected. 

On the same day, Mr. G. S. Khapardo moved two resolutions 
recommending, respectively, the throwing open of the military 
college at Quetta to Indian boys and the formation of cadet 
battalions on the lines of the territorial regiments in Great Britain 
in all colleges affiliated to Indian Universities, and the consti- 
tution of officers’ training corps at all Indian University Head- 
quarters. The resolutions were withdrawn without discussion. 

N 2 
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It remains to consider the legislative work done by the 
Council. Twelve Bills were passed into 
Legislation. during the September session of 

1917, or more than twice the average of the five years preceding. 
As stated above twelve and eleven Bills were passed during the 
succeeding Delhi and Simla sessions respectively. The more 
imi)ortant measures are worthy of individual examination. 


War Measures. 


Under the head of War Measures 
may be grouped the Acts which imme- 
diately follow. 


The Indian Tiansfer of Ships Ecstriction Act, which supple- 
ments the provisions of the English Act, prohibits the transfer 
or mortgage of British ships or shares therein to foreign controlled 
companies. 


Various Acts were passed to amend the Indian Defence 
Force Act of 1917. One enabled the recruitment for general 
military service of nou-Europ«ian British subjects to be re-opeued 
from time to time in si>ecified areas. Another enabled any 
Piuropean British subject above the age of 50 years to place 
his services voluntarily at the disposal of Government if he 
desired to do so. A third provided for the liability of persons 
enrolled in the P’orce to serve without the limits of India as well 
as within those limits, and to be subject when so serving to the 
Indian Defence Force Act. 


An important measure was the Indian Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry Act, which extends to British India the principles 
of the law on the subject introduced in the United Kingdom. 
Its object was to prevent the subjects of States then at raw 
with His Majesty from obtaining control during the period of 
the war and for five years thereafter over any business connected 
with certain non-ferrous metals and metallic ores. A similar 
policy lay behind the Indian Companies (Foreign Interests) Act 
which closely follows an Act passed in the United Kingdom, and 
is intended to prevent ‘companies, which have adopted articles 
of association restricting the possibility of enemy control, from 
altering those articles of association without the consent of the 
Governor-General in Council. 
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In another place, mention has been made of the Cotton Cloth 
Act, passed to provide for the cheap supply of cotton cloth for 
the poorer classes in this country. His Excellency the Viceroy 
referred to this measure in his openiiii^^ speech of the Sii^ila 
session of 1918, and on the same day, September 4th 1918, 
Sir George Baines in moving for leave to introduce the Bill 
explained at some length the causes of the rise in the prices of 
piece-goods, and the reasons for the adoption of a system 
of control in order to ease the situation. The Bill met 
with much criticism on points of detail, Init after amend- 
ment by the Select Committee was })assed on September 
2Gth 1918. 

Some important fiscal measures were passed during the 

period under review. Chief among these was the Indian Income- 

tax Act, which consolidated and amended tlie law relating to 

income-tax. Its obiects are to remedy 
Fiscal Measures. i - ^ 

certain mcqualities m tlic assessment of 

individual tax-payers under the existing law, to define more 
precisely the methods whereby income and profits of various 
descriptions arc to be calculated for income-tax purposes, and 
to efTect a number of imjirovemeuts in the machinery of assess- 
ment which experience had shown to be essential for the efficient 
and equitable working of the tax. The debate on the measure 
after its amendment bv the Select Committee lasted over seven 


hours. Clause 4 of the Bill, which sought to lay down the 
principle that agricultural incomes should be taken into consi- 
deration for the purpose of determining tlic rate at which income- 
tax should be levied on other chargeable income, was the chief 
bone of contention, though there were also no less than 25 other 
amendments on the agenda. In view of the opposition excited 
among representatives of the landowning classes, Sir William 
Meyer announced that Government, though holding emphatically 
to the justice of the provisions of clause 4 of the Bill, had decided 
to leave the matter to the free discussion (jf the Council. After 
a discussion occupying the greater part of the day an amendment 
by Kai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur providing that agricultural 
incomes should not be taken into account for the purpose of 
deciding liability to income-tax, was carried by 30 votes 
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to 25. The division on the amendment was memorable, as it 
was carried mainly by the votes of officials, 13 of whom voted 
with the mover of the amendment. 

Amoniif the most important measures passed during the year 
1918 was th(‘. Usurious Loans Act, 1918 (X of 1918). The 
question of the advisability of introducing legislation in India 
to empower the Civil Courts to afford relief in cases of uncon- 
scionable bargains between money-lenders and debtors had 
engaged the attention of the Government of India as far back 
as 1891, when the Commission ai)pointed to emiuiro into the 
Dekhan Agriculturists Relief Act, 1879, made certain recom- 
numdations which after prolonged enquiries resulted in the 
passing of the imlian (\mtract Act Amendment Act, 1899. 
The matt er was re-examined at some length in 1906 on the recom- 
mendation of the ( ^alcutt a High ( \mvt. It was, however, decided 
that f ile time was then not ri])e for legislatio]\, but when the 
(|ueHtion again came under consideration in 1913 Sir William 
Vincent strongly urged the necessity for the amendment of the 
law to counteract the operations of the ])rofe8sional extortioner 
against the needy debtor. These views receiving cordial supj)ort 
it was decided to invite the opinions of the Local Governments 
on the possible remedies to be applied. 

The Bill, which was introduced in the lmj)erial Legislative 
Council on September oth 1917, and discussed on September 
r2th, was the outcome of these deliberations. It was based 
upon the principle of giving the Courts authority to go 
behind a contract, to re-open the transaction, and reduce the 
interest to an equitable amount. It received an almost 
unanimous welcome from the members of the Council. It was 
thereafter formally circulated for opinion, and referred to a 
Select Committee on February 20th 1918. The Report of 
the Select Committefe was taken into consideration and the 
Bill was passed into law on March 22nd 1918, thus bringing 
to a successful congjusion proposals which had engaged the 
attention of the Government for very many years. 

From a consideration of one aspect of the work of the 
Central Government, we turn to the last topic selected for 
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examination which is the extremely important one of local 

self-irovernment. Before proceeding to 
Local Self-Government. ' .| i i • 

discuss the progress displayed m this 

sphere during the period under review, it will he necessary to 
sketch hriefly the main outlines of the Indian system, it 
should 1)0 rejuemliered that self-governiim institutions, as they 
are worked in India to day, are largely a creation of British 
rule, and do not constitute a continuation of such indigenous 
institutions as were to he found in the pre- British period. 
This is particularly tria^ of the system of muui(‘ij)al adminis- 
tration. Starting from the presidency tt)wns in the 17th 
century, munieipal institutions gradually d(‘velo])ed until in 
the year 1812 an attempt was made to ai)ply them to towns 
in th(^ countay distriets. This Act which was ])ermissive in 
character lemaincd almost a dead letter and was in any case 
limited to Jhuigal ; hut in 1800 an Act which ap})lied to the 
wliole of India, and was more workable than itvS predc^cessor, 
laid th(‘ foundation of the present mimicijial system through- 
out India. During Lord Mayo's time, t he s})here of inlluenco 
ofth (3 municipalities was considerahly widcmed and tlie elective 

principle was extended. In the years 
Municipalities. Lord Kipon’s govern- 

ment issued ord(M's whicli had the elTect. of greatly extending 
the principles of local self-government, and the general linos of 
these orders govern the administration of municipalities to 
the present day. 

Municipal functions are classified under the heads of public 
safety, health, convenience and instruction. In order that 
these functions Tuay he carried out, various powers are con- 
ferred on municipal committees by the Municipal Acts and 
the bye-laws framed under them. About two-thirds of the 
aggregate municipal income is derived from taxation and the 
remainder from municipal property and powers other than 
taxation, from contributions from provincial revenues, and 
from miscellaneous sources. The principal heads of taxes are ; 
octroi or terminal tax, taxes on houses and land, animals and 
vehicles, provisions and trades ; tolls on roads and ferries ; 
water, lighting, and conservancy rates. Other items of revenue 


Municipalities. 
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are proceeds of municipal lands and buildings, conservancy 
receipts, educational and medical fees, receipts from markets 
and slaughter houses and interests on investments. But as 
expenditure cannot always be met from ordinary revenues, 
which are often small except in the presidency towms, 
municipalities have generally to borrow money for large pro- 
jects on the security of their funds. Under the orders now in 
force. Local Governments have a loan account with the Imperial 
Treasury on which they pay interest at the rate of 5| per cent. 
From the Jjalance of this account they advance municipal 
and other loans. 


In 1916-17 there were 721 municipalities in British India 
containing a total resident population of more than 17 million 
people. Elected members constituted something more than 
one-half of the total number of members in all municipalities 
taken together. Ex-officio members w'ere 13 per cent, and 
nominated members 34 {)er cent. 90 per cent, of the members 
of all municipalities taken together were Indians. The total 
expenditure of the muuicipalities, excluding that debited to 
the head “extraordinary” and “debt,” amounted in 191G-17 
to just under £0 millions. 

The duties and functions assigned to the municipalities in 
urban areas are assigned to district 
Local oards. sub-district Inmrds in rural areas. 

These Boards ojieratc under the sanction of the legislature, 
given in or about 1884, in every luovince except Burma. In 
each district there is a board, subordinate to which are two 
or more sub-district boards. In Bengal, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, there arc to be found also Union Committees or 
Village Councils. In all India there are some 200 district 
boards, some 500 sub-district boards, and some 600 union 
committees. The boards are practically manned by’ Indians, 
who constitute 93 per cent, of the membership. 20 per cent, 
of the total number of members of all Boards are Government 
officials ; the percentage of the elected members of district and 
sub-district boards being something over 50 per cent, of the 
total. The most important item of revenue is a cess upon 
agricultural land, which represents a proportion of the total 
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income of the boards varying from 25 per cent, in the Central 
Provinces and Berar to 64 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. The 
total expenditure of the district boards, omitting items classed 
under debt,’' was in 1916-17 between £4 millions and £5 
millions. Of this roughly 50 per cent, was spent ou the cons- 
truction and maintenance of public works, such as roads and 
bridges. Education accounted for about 25 per cent, and 
medical relief chiefly under the heads of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and vaccination for some £400,000. 

We can now consider some of the more important develop- 
ments which have taken place in the sphere of local self- 
government during the period under review. It should be 
remembered that in the year 1907-09 the whole iield had 
come under the consideration of the Decentralization Commis- 
sion, which made a number of detailed ])roposals in the 

direction of giving greater sco))e and 
Recent Developments. , i , \ Ic i. Wi. 

freedom i o local self-governmoit. Alter 

careful consideration by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments, a com 2 )rehensivo resolution on the main problems of local 
self-government had been issued in Ainil 1915. After pointing 
out the degree of substantial 2 >i‘ogress that had already been 
achieved, and the signs of vitality and growth that were every- 
where apparent, it proceeded to explain the obstacles in the 
way of realising completely the ideals which had promi^ted 
action in the past, and of carrying out as fully as might have 
been desired the recommendations of the Decentralisation 
Commission. The smallness and inelasticity of local revenues, 
the difficulty of devising further forms of taxation, the indiffer- 
ence still prevailing in many places towards public health, 
the continued unwillingness of many gentlemen to submit 
themselves to the expense and inconvenience of election, the un- 
fitness of some of those whom these obstacles did not deter, the 
prevalence of sectarian animosities, the ^varying character of 
the municipal area — all these were causes which could not but 
impede the free and full development of local self-government. 
But in their recent correspondence with the Secretary of 
State on the general subject of constitutional reforms, the 
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Government of India considered afresh the whole subject of local 
self-government in the li^ht of the altered political circums- 
tances of the present time. It has already been pointed out 
that in September 1917 Lord Chelmsford explained there 
were three roads alon^ which advance should be made 
towards the ))ro^ressive realisation of responsible government. 
Of these, the first road was in the domain of local 
self-governnuuit. Urban and rural S(df-government constitute 
the great training ground, from which [)olitical progress 
and a s(ms(‘ of r(‘sponsibilil y have almost everywhere 
made their start, and it was felt that the time liad come to 
quicken tlie advance, to accelerate the rat(‘> of progress, to 
stimulate thes sense of responsibility in tln^ average citizen 
and to enlarge his experi(‘nc(\ Accordingly in May 1918, 
the Government of India issued, a comprehensive resolution 
designed to indicate the manner in which tliey desire pro- 
gress to be made along this very important road of local self- 
gov'ernment. It may be stated that their recommendations 
are broadly in haianony with those of tlie Decetitralisation 
(^)mmission. While reserving to the Local Governments the 
powTr to modify the general })rinci})les therein laid dowui in 
specific cases and for s})ecific reasons, the Government of 
India exj)ect that the Local Governments, each in its own 
degree, w ill adopt a forward policy in general conformity wdth 
the wishes of the Government of India. The general prin- 
ciples animating the resolution may be briefly indicated. In 
the forefront comes the main object of local self-government, 
the training of the people in the management of their owm 
affairs. This implies that political education must take 
precedence over departmental efficiency. It naturally follow^s 
from this that local bodies should be as representative as 
possible of the people wdiose affairs the.y are called on to 
administer ; that the authority entrusted to them should be 
real ; that they should be freed from unnecessary control. 
This last point is extremely important ; and to an inade- 
quate realisation of it the defects w hich exist in the present 
system of local self-government have been largely ascribed by 
many observers. The control of Government over local bodies 
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is at present exercised botli from within and from without ; 
and it is mainly in the substitution of outside for inside control 
and the reduction of outside control to tlie limit c()mj)atible 
witli safety that progress will be acliieved. Internal control 
is capable of relaxation by a greater use of elect ioji both for 
members and for cliairmen of boards. External control can 
be relaxed by removing unnecessary restiictions in connection 
with taxation, budgets, the sanction of works, and the local 
establishments. 

it is along these lines that the n'commendations of the 
Government of India broadly run. ft is n'comnamded that 
as a general })rinciple there sliould be a substantial eleetiv(^ 
majority, l)oth in municipalitit's and rural boards, with 
the suggestion that the pro])ortion of nominated members 
on a board sliould not ordinarily exceed one-fourtli. The 
franchise for elecMon should be suHiciently low to obtain 
constituenci(‘S really repres(‘ntati\X‘ of the body of rat(‘- 
payers. Tlie necessity for this provision is rev(ialed by 
the fact that the average el(;ctorate in municipalities in India 
seems to represent only () })er cent, of the pojiulatioji, and the 
electorate in district boards, only *(> per cent. Th(‘ (Uid to be 
kept in view before a full elective system, analogous to that 
obtaining in the West, can be achieved, is that some lb jier 
cent, of the population should be representiul in the electorate, 
although it is recognised that so high a figure is for the jnesent 
unattainable. It is also hoped that in municipalities tlierc 
will bo a geiKUval replacement of uommaied oflicial chaii inen by 
elected non-official chairmen, though municijialities should be 
able to elect an official as chairman if they so desire. At 
present, roughly one-third of the chairmen of municipalities in 
India are nominated officials, one-third elected officials, and 
one-third elected non-officials. In certain provinces, such as 
Burma and the United Provinces, it is the ordinary practice for 
municipalities to elect their chairmen ; in others, the principle 
of election has been extended, but the efforts which have 
been made of recent years to increase the number of elected 
chairmen have not alw^ays been popular with the municipalities 
of certain provinces. In regard to the larger citlea the practice 
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which has been worked with success in the city of Bombay is 
recommended by the Government of India as worthy of consi- 
deration. The administration in Bombay is placed under a 
special n )iuinated commissioner who is subject to the general 
control of the corporation and of its standing committee. 
A system of executive otticers on the general lines followed 
in Bombay has been rendered possible iji the cities of the 
Bombay Presidency and in the United Provinces. A similar 
system is contemplated for the corporations of Calcutta and 
Madras. 

In the matt(*.r of rural boards, the Government of India 
urge provincial Governments to arrange for the election of 
chairmen wherever this is possible ; and where this is not 
)) 0 ssible, to encourage the ap])ointment of non-official chairmen. 
In this resp(*ct tlie present recommejidations go further than 
those of the Decentralisal ion C'ommission, which recommended 
that the collector, as head of the district, should generally 
remain as j)reside!it of the district board. 

Such are (he general recommendations of the Government 
of India so far as th(\v arc directed towards a reduction of the 
internal control exercised over local bodies by Government, 
Turning now to the other asj)ect of the case, the reduction of 
external Government control, the first thing to notice is that 
the Government of India consider it very important that 
municipal boards should be allowed to vary their taxation 
within the limits laid down by the municipal laws. The pro- 
viso suggested in the resolution of 1915 that the local Govern- 
ments might retain power to vary any tax, is now abandoned 
in the case of boards whicli contain substantial elected majo- 
rities. In the case of rural boards also, the Government of 
India have now accepted a somewhat similar position. The 
bulk of the income of ‘•rural boards is derived from a cess levied 
upon agricultural lands over and above the land revenue, and 
not usually exceeding 6| per cent, on the rent value or the 
land revenue, according to the circumstances of the provinces. 
Where a limit has been imposed by law on the rate of cess, 
a rural board will be at liberty to vary the rate at which the 
cess is levied wtithin the limits imposed by the law ; but where 
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no limit has been imposed, a change in the rate of cess will 
need the sanction of outside authority. Very important also 
for the future development of local self-government is the 
decision of the Government of India that, if a municipal or rural 
board has to pay for any service, it should control it. If a 
board has to provide, for instance, for civil works or medical 
relief, subject to such general principles as Government may 
prescribe, it is to have real control over the funds provided, 
and not to be harassed by the constant dictation of Government 
departments in matters of detail. Municipalities and local 
boards, in jnirsuance of the same policy, are to bo allowed a 
free hand with regard to their budget. The .system of requiring 
local bodies to devote a fixed portion of their revenue to parti- 
cular objects of expenditure is to be abolished, as unduly limiting 
their freedom of action. Himilarly also the degree of outside 
control over municipal establishments is to be relaxed ; but 
appointments of C' rtain municipal officers should receive 
Government sanction, and the same sancti(m should bo required 
for any alteration in the emoluments of the posts and for the 
appointment and dismissal of incumbents. As part of the plaii 
of strengthening the control of local bodies over their establish- 
ments, and of securing their more satisfactory working, it is 
suggested for the consideration of the provincial governments 
that a central body should be constituted to co-ordinate the 
experience of the local bodies, and to provide improved control 
and guidance by entertaining expert inspecting establishments. 

It is hoped that by the adoption of the lines laid down in 
this resolution, substantial advances 

Future Advances. made in the direction of a 

more liberal form of local self-government. The duties of 
local bodies cover most of the activities upon which the essential 
welfare of the country depends. In the development of their 
interests and the expansion of their resp’onsibilities, the self- 
government of the country will secure a real and important 
advance. It is on the experience to be gained in the adminis- 
tration of local civic affairs that the country must to a large 
degree rely for the increase of its self-dependence in the higher 
spheres of government. 
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The Provinces. 


N.-W. F. Province. 


As is naturally to be expected from the diversity of 
conditions prevailing up and down 
India, the institutions of local self- 
government have not flourished equally in all localities. An 
examination of the reports sent by Local Governments during 
the period under review, rciveals considerable divergence both 
in the success and in tlie popularity of these institutions in 
difl'erent provinces. 

In the North-West PVontier Province, for example, it is 
said that the district boards and 
municipalities continue to evince little 
real interest in local self-government. Th(\v rely upon Govern- 
ment h(dp instead of (h‘V(doping their own local sources of 
revemug and t he incuhmee of t.axat ion im])osed by them is 
less than 2(1, j)er head of the |)opulation. It is however en- 
couraging to notie(‘ that ('ven here wliere the institutions of 
local s(‘lf-government are admittedly and naturally in a l)ac]<- 
ward condition, certain of the district boards turned their 
attention with S(mi(‘ su(a*ess to the improvement, of catth^ 
brcMuling, and some of the meml)ers, at any rate, exhibited 
zeal over public works of which they personallv were in charge. 

In the Punjab also it is nqH)rted that local S(df-government 
. on Western lines is a ])lant of slow 

growth. The most serious obstacles 
to its progress are the indilTerence and ignorance of the elec- 
torates, and the absence of a true civic s})irit in the elected. 
District Boards ave. almost unanimous in desiring a continuation 
of the present system of official chairmen. Here also, liowever, 
the considered judgment of the provincial Government is that 
there has been decided ])rogress. Particularly in the sphere 
of primary education, referred to in another place, it is 
expected that the inunicipalities and the local boards will 
find fresh scope for their activities. It may be hoped that 
along with increased responsibilities will come surely, if 
slowly, a more efficient discharge of present functions. On 
the other hand, in other provinces the institutions of local 
self-government have showed striking activity during the 
period under review. 
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In Bengal tlie most interesting aspect is the development 
of village self-government by means of the village authorities. 
In July 1917, a Bill was framed by the Government of Bengal 

to create village committees vested 
with the duty of managing communal 
village a Hairs, and ejitnisted with })owers of self taxation 
necessary for the piii])ose. Jiuli^‘ial ])owers. both civil and 
criminal, are to bo conferred upon selected village conunittees 
or scdectod members (d them. The sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the introduction of the Bill has been 
obtained, and at lln^ time of writing it is still under discussion 
ill tlie Ihuigal Legislative CVnincil. In general the local solf- 
govtannnmt institutions of Bengal have exliibited ])rogress 
during tin' ])eriod under rc'-view. Tlu*re are many coinjihiints, 
it is true, of a])atliy and mgleci of business on the ]>ari of 
Municipal (\)imnissiouers and nuunbers of local boards. It 
is stated that. thei\' is insutlicient attention to the detail 
and the drudgcu'y of administration, and in some boards 
at least there have lioiui serious aliuses. 11ie incidence of 
taxation, vhicli is very light, averaging about jxu* head 
of the population, fell slightly, and it was noticaxl that only 
about o]Hv,six1]i of the munici])al ])Oj)ulation ])aid rates at all. 
Tlie natural cons(*(pionce is a general inelIici(*iKw of local S(u*vico, 
and an inadequate revenue to the local bodies. 

In the Madras Presidency there were complaints tliat out- 
side Madras itself, m^arly 100 meetings 
of boards had to be adjourned for 
want of a (quorum, and that the average Jittcndance of eoimcillors 
continued to decrease towards the region of 50 per cent. The 
Indian edited press grumbled that the progress of local 
self-government was extremely slow, and sought to refute the 
criticisms brought against the local bodies by the statement 
that the non-official members, both elected and nominated, 
were mere puppets in the hands of the officials. But it is to 
be noticed that both the revenue and tht expenditure of local 
bodies throughout the Presidency increased, and the sums 
disbursed upon sanitation, education, roads, hospitals, and 
other miscellaneous public improvements, rose considerably. 


Madras. 
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The proportion of Indian to European and Eurasian members 
increased slightly, and 21 councils consisted entirely of Indian 
members. Two new councils were opened, and the maximum 
strength of all the councils increased from 1162 to 1183 members. 

In Bombay, the sphere of local self-government saw no 
very radical changi^ during the period under review. The 
introdnetion of legislation permitting municipalities to impose 
compulsory education upon their population is likely however 

to result in important advances. The 
Bombay. number of munici])alities with a two- 

thirds (‘[('.cted element was increased by 5 ; and the privilege 
of electing jucsidents was extended to 27 new municipalities 
during the period under review. Important legislation is 
now under eonsid^u’ation by the Local Government, with the 
ol)ject of extending the sphere of self-government within the 
])r< sidency at an early date. 

In the 1 hiit.ed Provinces, the new Municipalities Act of 
11)16 came into foiee, and the great majority of the boards 
were working uiuh'r jum-oilloial chairmen. On several boards 
the spirit of faction prevailed with uijurions cllect on the muni- 
cipal adniinistratioji. Indeed the maintenance of a double 
record of proceedings by dilTerent ])arties on a board is not 
unknown. But it is to ho ho])ed that by degrees members 

„ . will realise in greater measure their 

I nited Provinces. •i. i x i • 

responsibility to their constituencies, 

and before long, it uust be presumed, the electorate will become 

more critical of the action of their representatives. In the 

matter of district boards, original works have practically been 

at a standstill dming the war, except as regards the expansion 

of primary education. In this connection, as is mentioned 


Tnited Provinces. 


elsewhere, the Local Government called for a programme from 
the district boards showing the steps suggested for a further 
expansion of primary education in the next three or five years. 
The development of district boards is at present under the 
consideration of the United Provinces Government, and there 
is a prospect of early legislation which will confer upon them 
far greater powers than they at present possess. It has been 
suggested by a committee appointed by the Local Government 
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that (livisioiial councils should be instituted, with the object 
of organising cflicient j)ublic services under the control of local 
bodies, in place of those which are at ])res('nt ])roviiicial. AVith 
the financial resources at the disposal of the divisional council, 
it would be possible to maintain giaded services with a regular 
flow of jnomotion and possibilities of transt’ei*, which would 
result in securing a class of candidates for the service of local 
bodies much su])erior to that whudi would be obtainable if 
every board were to attem])t to secure its own superior cadixu 
By this means, it \\ould be ]u>ssible to secure increasuig efli- 
ciency among tlu^ officials of the munici])alities and the boards, 
and also to secure the co-ordination of the aedivities of local 
bodies in a sphere intermediate bedweeji the district and the 
provincial administrations. It may alse) he merit ioned that 
reformation of the village* eommiltee'S is imde*!* ceuisideTation. 

In liiliai* anel Chissa and in the* (\mtral lh()vine*e*s, there were 


no jiaitieular inarkeel de‘vel()])ments in 
Bihar and Onssa, Central soH-f-evcnun. nt, distric t l)<>ards 

in ])aiti(uihn: hewing hampered by their 
inability to unelertake* ini] oitant veuks e)f const ructhui owing 
to the dillieulties e)f steaiiing jiiateuials. Hut in these 
province s generally and also in Ihirma. it may he^ stated that 
there was a eoi'sidera])le awakening e)f ])iiblie intercvst in 
the whole to])ic eif loeal self-government, stimulatejd by discus- 
sion of constitutioual refoims. 


As a symptom of tlie vitality of the institutions of local 
self-gover njiient in India, it may be 
Local SelJ-Goveinmert nuritione'el that Ihe^y renelered exceb 
tested by disease ai.d scar- service, in seconding the efforts of 

the Central and Piovincial Govern- 


ments in grappling with two of the most important administra- 
tive problems which occiUTcd during the j)eriod under review, 
namely, the incidence of epidemics and the high prices of com* 
modities. Reference is made in other places to both these topics, 
and an attempt lias been made to estimate tticir influence, upon 
the general course of events. It will, however, be convenient 
here to summarise briefly the measures taken by the Adminis- 
tration in dealing with both of them. The monsoon of 1!)17, as 
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wo )iavo seen, was exceptionally abundant, and partly perhaps 
in consequence of this, plague made its appearance in a serious 
degree during the year. Between July 1917 and June 1918, 
the total number of deaths from ])lague was over 800,000. 
Although, fortunately, there is reason to believe that tln^ inci- 
dtmee of the disease in India is on the wane, nojiethelc^ss the 
distr(\ss and dislocation caused by this mortality was v(m v great. 

In addition to the infliumce of the 
Plague. plague epidemic, the year as a whole 

was very inih(‘altliy and a high death rat(i occuijed both 
from cholera and malaria. Belief measures were undertaken 
by the local Administrations, the provincial Sanitary and 
Medical Oflicers lal)oured with the utmost zeal, and the 
number of hosj)itals and travelling dispensaries was every- 
where in(*i:eased. Breventivci m(‘asures in tln^ way of 
evacuation of inf(‘(ted areas W(‘re undeitakMui in many 
])laces, ami iiuxuilations were (*arri(‘(l out on a laiger scale 
than was ])reviously known, liad as were the general con- 
ditions of |>ubli(^ lu'alth in India durhig the xaair 1917, those 
of 1918 were iniinit(‘ly wors(‘. In th(‘ month of June 1918 
came the hist intimation that intluenza in a viruhmt form 
was attacking India. In the eity of Bombay towaixls the 
end of that month, many employees of otliees, banks, and so 

forth, weie ineapaeitated by -fever. 
The disease began to spri'ad over India 
and Ix'fore long vhe nioi tality. at first low, began to rise in an 
alarming degree. In the eity of Bombay itstdf, the mortality 
reached its maximum on Oetober (ith on which day 768 
deaths were recordi'd. The full force of the outbreak was 
felt by tlie central, northern, and western jxutions of India, 
in comparison with which Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and Assam sulTered but lightly. During the last quarti'r 
of 1918, India seemed to have sufTered more severely than any 
other country iji the world ; and influenza was responsible in 
British Lidia alone for a death roll of ajijiroximatcly five millions. 
Detailed information with regard to the incidence of the disease 
in the Indian States is not available, but it is unlikely that 
the influenza mortality therein fell short of one million. Within 
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the space of four or five luonths, influenza was thus responsible 
for the death of 2 per cent, of the total ])opulation of British 
India. In some place's, the Central Provinces, for example, 
two months of infliumza caused i-wice as many deaths as 22 
years of plague. In Bombay, between September 10th and 
Xovember 10th, tlie total average mortality was 320 deaths 
a day. Had mortality continued at this rate tbroughout 
the year, the death rate of the city would have ])eeri over 
120 per thousand of the census poj)u)ation. The Punjab also 
suffered very scveK'ly. 

The provincial administrations and the local bodies to 
whom is mainly entj’usted the maintenance of sanitation and 
})ul)lic health, made wliole-hearted endeavours to ameliorate 
the sickness and suffering occasioned by the outbreak. The 
epidemic struck India at a time when she was least prepared 
to (iopo with a calamity of such magnit\ide. War demands had 
depleted her saiiitar / and medical persotinol, which at best is in- 
adequate when (a)nsider(^d in ladation to the size of her popula- 
tion and the tenacity with which that population clings to 
domestic customs injurious to public In^alth. Tho over-worked 
stalf that remained was struck down in large numbers. Still 
more serious were the (‘fleets of the almost total failure of the 

monsoon, which excjrcised a disastrous 
Difficulties. influence ])racticaUy throughout the 

country. The sta])Ic food grains were at famine prices and the 
scarcity of fodder rculuced the ([uantity of milk available. Al- 
though tliere is no reason to su])pose that the (qjidemic originated 
in malnutrition, it was particularly unfortunate that the 
price of nourishing food and also of such comforts as blankets 
and warm clothing was extremely high. In all the larger towns, 
whore severe epidemics occurred, many additional dispensaries 
were opened by the local authorities, and numerous agencies 
were employed for the free distribution of ^rugs and milk. In 
some towns municipal grain shops were opened, which supplied 
grain below the market rates. Endeavours were made by 
all administrations to instruct the people as to the nature 
of the malady, as to measures for its prevention, and as to 
measures to be adopted when it had set in. The efforts of 

o 2 
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ofliciiil bo(li('S whether })rovincial or local, were nobly seconded 
by jion-ofHcials, by pliilanthropic societies, by ediicaHonal 
establislunejits, and by a host of voluntary workers. Kvery- 
thing that could have ])een done with the agen(‘y available, 
was done. Hut with a |)0]udatiori as vast as is tluit of India 
to day, with a relatively low stajidard of living, tlie cauitrol 
of so virulent an epithnnic. is coinph‘t<'ly ontsichi the ])res(‘nt 
scope of human endeavours. The magnitude of the task which 
th(^ Adnrmist ration was called upon to fa('e may be gaugcMl 
fr(»m th(‘ fact that it has b(‘en <‘stifnat(‘d I hat from oO to <S() 
])er cent, of the total i)opu]ation of India has liMauitly suflered 
froitJ inflmuiza. It is un<h‘nial>l(‘. that tin* catastro])h(^ was 
rcMulei'ed inoia*- complete by tln‘ geiuTally insanitary cojulitions 
under yhieh tin* major portioji of tli(‘ population of India live 
tln'ir lives : and the lu'cessil v of recloubling tin* (*tTo]‘ts of tin* 
Administ lat ion, l)oth (Vntral and IVovineial, to seciu’c tlie 
improvennmt of those conditions, has Ikm'ouh* morc^ than (‘V(*r 
appartmt . 

In tin* matter ol popidar distrt'ss arising fi'om higli ])rie(‘s. 
tin; institutions of I(»eal s<‘lf-governnH‘nt hav<; dom*. e.\('ell(‘nt 
work dining the ptniod umh'r revii'W. Sonn* ai'count has 
b(‘(‘n givi'U on anotln'r pag<' as to tin* st(‘ps which the (\*ntral 
(iovernmt'nl took from time to time 1o d(*al with the high 
pric('S of food gi’ains, ol salt, ol kn'rosiiU’ and of cotton cloth. 
In almost (*very case tin* agene\ through which the elTorts 
of tin* (\*ntrai and Provincial tu>vernnn‘nts wa*re transmitt(‘d 
to the |)eople, was that of tin*, local hodi(*s. In many ])rovinc(*s. 
sbo])S were opene<l hy munieij)alities and district boai'ds. 
which sup}di<al salt, grain and kerosine oil to the ])eo])le 
at rates conaidi'rably below thos(* o))taining in the local market. 
Co-o])erativc so(*ieti(*s also ])erformed e.xiellent service in 
mitigating the distress caused by excessivi* ])rofiteering in salt, 
oil, and cloth. The* elTect of the action of ( bivermnent and 
of the loeal bodies was almost everywhere to reduce prices 
considerably. Nonetheless, ui so far as the general rise of 
prices of commodities in common use w'as caused by influences 
rather common to the world than peculiar to India, it w^as 
not found possil>le to prevent the poorer classes of the popula- 
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tioii from sulTeriiig sevoroly during the latter half of the 
year 1918. By the end of August 1918, retail prices in India, 
ineUiding articles of food and kerosine oil, showed an increase 
of .‘18 ])er cent, above the h'vel of ])rices whudi ruled just before 
the war ; and if food articles alone were taken into account, 
tln^ rise at the end of August 1918 was ol per cent-, above the 
pr(vwar h‘vel, and 1*5 ])er cent. abov(' tin* h^vel of the preceding 
year. Altlioiigli thes(^ ])ercentages may seem small as C()m])ared 
vith those which obtained in other ])arts of the world, it must 
b(^. remembered that the margin of subsist tmce of the juass of 
the population of India is so small that any substantial rise 
must atfect tlnun with disproportionate sev(‘rity. Had it not 
been for tin*. cdToits of tln^ administration, and of the local 
bodies, oiticial and ])riv'ate, the distnvss would have becm much 
uior<^ widespread. But as it was, thanks to ]U(unpt action, 
India was to sonu (extent ])rot(‘cted from consecpiences which 
might hav'^e been disastrous. 

A review of the whole subject of local self-govei nment in 


General Review. 


India at the ])resent moment would 
seem to indicate that in the immediate 


future important d(‘.velo])nients may be expected. Hitherto, 
th(i control which tJov(a:nment has exercised over munici])ali- 
ties and district l)oards, while un(|uestionably })reventing the 
commission of serious errors arising from inexpiuience, has 
done much to ])revent the growth of a real feeling of civic rcjs- 
])onsibility. With the relaxatioj) of this control, to a degree 
hitherto generally untried, it is to bo expect(‘d that an 
increasing degree of popular intcr(ist in the institutions of local 
self-government will manif(\st itself. But wc should note that 
if local self-government is to achieve in India the success which 
it has attained in other countries and is to prove itself here 
as elsewhere a genuine road toward# the realisation of 
responsible government, it will not be sufficient merely that 
the local bodies should be freed from excessive interference 
on the part of external authority ; they must themselves 
adopt a similar policy of decentralisation by refraining from 
excessive interference with their own servants in routine 
matters ; by confining themselves to the laying down of broad 
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linos of ])olioy and to the 8uper\ision of the ])rocess by which 
tliose broad liiKis may be followed ; and by avoiding meticidous 
interference in detail, which leads not only to inefficiency in 
the cxecnitive services, but also to forgetfulness of the broader 
aims which it is the ]»in t of those undertaking the responsibilities 
of local st‘lf-govermnent constantly to envisage. 
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Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and of the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
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Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of tlie Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture for eacli Province. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Kx])crim(‘n1al Farms, and Botanic 
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and Provincial. 

F<tres(s. 

Annual Retuin of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in 
British India. 

Report on Forest Administration for (axch Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Impmial Forest 
College, Dehra Dun. 

(i u in q u oiini al Fores t Rev ic‘ \v. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

J<\>rest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Pnspeefion of Mi?ie6. 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of (leological Survey). 
Report on Production and Ponsumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and 3Ianufactures^ 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, India and 
Provincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma), 
Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 
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Report on tin* wairking of the Indian Factories Act for each Province. 
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Viihlir Works, 

Administration Report on RaiUvays. 

Reports on Public Works ( Buildings and Hoads) for Madras, Bomliay,. 
Punjab, North- W('st Frontier Province, aiul Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 
Administrative Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Arcldtectural Work in India. 
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Rejiorl on the I’o.sts and Telegrajilis of India. 

Report of Indo-Furopeau Telegrajih Rei^artmcnt. 

^Scienti /ic Departments. 

Report on the Operatiluis of the Survey of India. 
Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of tlie Geological Survey of India. 
Report of the IndiaA Meteorological Department. 
Indian Weather Review, Amiiial Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 
Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
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Report of the Board of Srientific Advice. 

Report of the Archeological 8iirvey of India, and Provincial Reports. 
Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 
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Education Reports for India and each Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parliamentary Paper). 
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Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
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Rej)ort of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
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Bengal inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages, 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial Wage Censuses. 
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The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals for Indian 
Constitutional Reform. 

A. Lo(‘\l. JoVEKNiMKNT. 

Lncnl sdf-m)V('riniuMit (l(H‘s not nNilly fall wiliiintln^ Ht'ope of those 
proposals at all, since tin' aim of (Jovernimml is to ]»lac(‘ the institutions 
(onnc(.te(l ^\i1h it (mtirt'ly innhM* pt^jnilar control. As is imi\ orsally recog- 
ni><‘(l, tin* gr»»\Nlh of local S(‘lf-gov(M-ninent is intitnatoly connected with 
( ducat ional extension and <‘dueat ional reform. It is part of th(‘ eon- 
t*‘n. plait'd politicad a.dvanc(' tha.t the dirt'ction of Indian ('diU'ation shoultl 
he increasingly transterrt'd to Indian hands. Progress all along the line 
must dept'iid upon tin' gio\sth ol eh'ctorati's and the intelligent exercise 
of tln'ir powers ; and nnm will he imnu'nsely helped to become coinjiett'iii 
(‘h'ctors hy a.c(|uiring siu'h education a.s will ('inihle tlumi to judgt' of eandi- 
dat(\s for their votes, and of tiu' hiisiness done in the ( 'oimcils. '^hhe 
ri'lormed Councils (‘ont('m])lat<'d in this Peport will In* in a ])o.sition to take 
up and carry forwarti htddly pro])osals for atlvance along the Jmes both 
of local self-government and of education. 

H. - PlU)\ IN( 1 \\. (Io\ EKNMKNTS. 

'riie object of the piv.posals is the progrt'ssivo r(*alisation of respon- 
siblt^ government. Hesponsible government implies 1a\o (.‘onditions, 
lirst, that the members of the e\t*eutive government should be responsible 
to their constituents, and secondly that these constituents sliould exercise 
their power througli the agency of their representatives in the Assembly. 
These two eonditions entail first, that there exist constituencies ba.secl on 
a franchise liroad onougli to repro.sent the intciests of the population 
generally, and capable of si^leethig U'pre.sentatives intelligently ; secondly 
that there is recognised the constitutional tiraetice that the executiv'e 
government eannot retain othee unless it commands the support of a 
majority in the As.scmbly.*^ tn India, these eonditions are not realised. 
There must be a period of }K)litical education wliieh can only be achieved 
through the gradually expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical 
considerations make the immediate handing over of complete respon- 
sibility impossible. Accordingly, the principle is adopted of transferring 

( 192 ) 
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responsibility for certain functions of government while reserving control 
over others, while at the same time estahli>'<hiiig substantial provincial 
autonomip 

FlVA\(‘t VL Devoli tio V. 

(a) Reparation of revenues. 

v^ince substantial provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the 
provinces must not be de})entleut on the Indian (h)vernnient for the nutans 
of provincial dcvelojimcnt. The general idea of tlie proposals on this 
matter is that an estimate sliould first bo made of the scale of expcnditioe 
reipiired for the uplo'op and dcvelo])ment of the services whidi clearly 
apjiertain to tlie Indian sphere: that resouna's with which to meet tins 
expenditure should be siTured to the Indian (a)vernment : and that all 
otlier rt'Vi'niies should then be handed over to 1ht^ provincial (Jovernments 
which will thenceforth he held wholly responsible for the developiiKMit 
of all provincial services. The principal (*hange in (hlail will be the 
abolition of divided lu^ads of r(‘\enue. Indian and ])rovincial In^ads of 
revenue are to be letained as at pres(‘nt : but to the formei’ incomedax 
and geiKTal stamps ue to be added, and to the latter land revenue, irr- 
gation, excise and judicial stanijis. It follows that expenditure on famine 
lelief and protectiv(‘ iirigution works will fall ufion tlie ]>rovinccs, 
though in the matter of famine relief, the Indian (aivcrnment eould neveu’ 
wliolly rcMiouiue resjionsibility in the ease of any failuri' on t lie jiart •>£ the 
jirovinces. 

This arrangement will leave the (h)\(.Tnment of India with a 
large delicit. In order to suj)}jlement this, it is jiroposod to assess th(‘ 
contribution from eadi jirovhice to the ( Joverimu'iil of India as a pcrciMit- 
age of the difference belwoen the gross ])ro\incial rev(‘nue ajid the gross 
pr( ) vii 1 cial ex p(aid it ure. 

On the basis of the figures taken by the framers of the proposals this 
percentage works out at tlie figure of 87, and w^ould constitute tlie first 
charge uj)on the jirovineial revenues. The figure may be o])en to revision 
hereafter, but not subjc’ct to change for a jieriod of, say, six years. And 
in the event of sudden emergency it must be opcm for the Oentral (iovern* 
ment to make a special supjilementary levy u[)()n the provinces. 


(6) Provincial taxation^. 

It is proposed that a schedule of taxation should be drawn up in 
consultation between the (Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments. In this schedule certain subjects of teccation are to be reserved 
for the provinces, the residuary powers being retained with the Govern- 
ment of India. A tax falling within the schedule would not require the 
Government of India’s previous sanction to the legislation required for 
its imposition, but the Bill should be forwarded to the Government of 
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in 8uirjci('nt time for tho latter to satisfy itself that the Bill is not 
(►pen to objortioii as f ifiifhini' iij)oii the (-entral Oovernment’s fiekl. 

{r) Proriurlal horrownuj. 

hi onh'r to avoid luirniful c*ofnpot itioii. it is reeoinniended tliat 
pro\iru;ial ( hiverninenls coiitiiiue to do tiieir horniwiii^r tlirough the 
< iovi’rinnent of India. But if the (iovernnieiit of India lind itself unable 
to raise the money in any one y(‘ar uhieli a [irovinee rerjuires, or if there 
is ^ood reason to bt'lic^v** tliat a provineial projeet would attra(;t money 
noi to he tOieited by a (.‘overnrnent of halia Joan, it is proposed that tlio 
provincial ( J(»v(‘riunent nii^lil )iav(‘ r(‘e(uirse to the Indian market. 

hK(jrsi,vTi\ I-: I )i:vonrTio\. 

While the al)ove pr<»posals will ^ive ^u’ovineial (JovcTiiinents the 
lib(‘rty of financial action which is indispcMisahle, t lu'se ( Jovernment >* must 
a o he secured against mine(essary inf erfcr(aic<‘ by the (Jovernment of 
India in the sfheias of l(‘^dsla(ive «ind administrative Iiiisiness. Aocortl- 
iu;rly, while the < Joveriimeiit of Indi.i is to r(‘tain a <^^(Mi(‘ral ov^erridin^ 
power of h'irislatioii, for th<‘ yeiu‘ra.l pi'oti'ction of all the* interests for Avliieli 
it is r(*sponsi})je, th(‘ pro\ ineial l(\iri>'lat ur('s art‘ to (‘xercise th(‘ sole le^us- 
Iativ(‘ powaT in th<‘ s[)lu‘n's nia.rkt‘d oil for provincial legislative control, 
it IS snu^ested that it nn^ht he r<‘eo^mi.'>(‘d as a matfc'v of constitutional 
piaetie(‘ that the (Vntral th)vernnu‘nt will not intiutere wuth the opera- 
turn of the proM'neial legislatures unl(‘.ss the interests for which it is itself 
r(‘spoiisihIe are directly alfeeted. 


kAKCrTlVtC (JoVPHNMKNT I\ THK rUoVlXC'P.S. 

(u) Strffcturc of tin Ex( rnhri . 

In all the ])roviiucs, there is to Ik' eolh^ctive administration, the 
system of a Ooveriior in (Council. At the head of the executive will he 
the Covenior, with an executive eouneit of two members, one Knglislnnan 
and one Indian bofli nominated by the (Jovtnnor. Associated with tlie 
Executive Council as part of the (lovernment will be one or more Ministers 
chosen by the governor from among the elected niemhers of the legis- 
lative council and hokiing ofhee for the life of the council. 

{h) IJ'orA: of the Executive. 

Complete responsibility for the (Jovernment cannot be given imme- 
diately without inviting a breakdown. Some responsibility must, 
however, be given at once. Accordingly, the plan is adopted of making 
a division of the functions of the provincial Government, between those 
wiiich may be made over to popular control and those which for the 
present must remain in official hands. How the division is to be made 
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is explained below. These functions may be called “ transferred " and 
reserved ” respectively. It is pro]LK>sed that in the ])rovincial executive 
constituted as exjdained above, the Governor hi ('ouucil would have 
charge of the “ reserved ” subjects. This would be one part of the 
executive. The other }>art of the executive would consist of the 
Governor and Minister or ]\Iinisters and would disil with the “ transferrixl ” 
subjects. As a geuf'ral rule the executive would dclilieratu as a whole, 
although there would necessarily be occasions u])on which the ({overnor 
W'ould prefer to discuss a ])articular question with that part of the Gov- 
ernment diieetly responsible. The decLsion upon a transferred subject 
and on the supjily for it in the provincial budget would be taken afi'u* 
general discussion by the (h)vernor and bis Ministers; the decision on a 
reserved sub] ciot would be taken after similar discussion by the (Jover- 
nor and the members of his executive cMumeil. 

(r) lidaiioii of ihe (Ion roar to hi.s 

'Fhe Ministers would not liold ofliee at the will of tlie k‘gislature 
hut at the will of their constituc'iits. Theur salary while they were in 
ofliee w^oukl be secured to them and not be at tlie pleasure of the legis- 
lative eouncil. They, together with the (kivc^rnor, would form the 
administration for the transferrc'd subjects. It is n(>t intended that the 
Ckivernor should from tlie first l)e bound to ac.oept the dein'skm of his 
Ministers, because lie will himself be generally resf>onsi])le for the adminis- 
tration. But it is also not intendc'd that ho should be in a jiosition to 
refuse assent at diserc'tion to all his iVlinisters' inoposaJs. The intention 
is rather tliat the Ministers shonld avail tlmmscdves of the (iovernor's 
trained advice u])on administrative questions, while he on his part would 
be willing to meet their wislies to the furtho.st possible extent, in cases 
wdiere he realises tlioy have the support of j)0])ular o])inion. 

(d) Additional inemhers without portfolio, and other appointments. 

Where the Governor himself has no official experience of Indian 
conditions he may desire to add one or two additional members from 
among his officials as members without portfolio, for the put pose of con- 
sultation and advice. It is proposed tliat he should be allowed to do this. 
Also where the pressure of w^ork is heavy it may be desirable to a})point 
some members of the legislat ive council to positions analogous to that of 
parliamentary Under Secretary in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
assistmg members of the Executive in their c|epartmental duties and of 
representing them in the legislative council. 

Provincial Legislatur^is. 

(a) Composition. 

In each province, it is proposed to establish an enlarged Legis- 
lative Council, differing in size and composition from province to province, 
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with a suhstaiJtial elect niajuritv elected by direct election on a broad 
franchise, witli such (■( uiniuunl and sjiccial representation as may be 
necessary. 'J'lic breailtii oi the franchise albimportant : it is the founda- 
tion upon wliieh th(5 edifae of s(*lf-;j:ov(Tnmc‘nt must be raised. The exact 
composition (j 1 th(‘ Council m each jirovmce will be determined by the 
Secrolary of State in Council on tlu; rt‘commcndation of the Covernment 
of India, as a result ol an in\csli<jation into subjects connected witli the 
franehis(‘, the const it uencies and tlu* nominat(‘d ehnieiil. It is proj)Osed 
that this ill v(‘st iirat ion should bt‘ undertaken by a, (!ommittee consisting 
o) a. Chairman chosen from outside India, two (*xpfTit‘nco(l offieaals and 
two India, ns of jiigh standing and ri'pute. The Committee would visit 
each provinc(‘ in turn in ordm* to iiivestigati* local conditions, and in each 
province oik* <'i\iliau olVieer and one Indian ap[)ointed hy the provincial 
( J(»\ernmciit \\<mi 1(* join and assist if with their local knowledge. 

{!>) ( oiNnunml (hrtamlcs. 

h is propos'd that tlie conimunal ^‘l<'ctorat(‘s thougli constituting 
an obstaili' to tin* rcahsation of responsible* government, should be 
ri'taiiu-d for th(‘ Muhatiimadaii community. Comiuimal (*leetorates are 
to b(' extended to the Sikhs, now e\er\ where' in a niinoi'ity and virtually 
unrepi<‘st*ntt'({. tor tli(‘ r('pn‘*se‘iii at ion of otlu'r minorities, nomination 
is proposed. 

!/■) )n( 

'KIk' ('xacl numln'i’ of othcial memhers will In* for the (.bmmittec 
nu'iitioiied aho\e, to eonsidi'i*. Memlx'rs ol tlu' I’Accutive Council should 
he v.v-niJicio uK'inbers ot the LegislatiM* (‘ouncil, and there should be 
enough oflieial nu'iubers to pr<»\iih‘ tin' <a>vernnu‘ut with first-hand 
kiiowli'dge ot ( lu' matte'!*.'' like'ly to hn elise'iisse'd bc»t h in Council 
anel in Cominitte'e\ It is sugge.Nte'el that a eouventiem might he established 
that oflieial nien»tu«is should re'fraiu from voting upon transleire^d 
suhje'cts. 

{(I) StdiuhiKj (\mnnitlvcs. 

It is pro[)e)s('(l that te> e'aeh de'partment eir group ot departments 
whether under a .Mmiste'r or uneler a memhen* of the Kxeeutivo Council 
there sheuilel be attaehe'el a Standing Ce)mmittee e'leeted by the Legislativ^e 
Ceiuneil from among their own members. The' funefiems of the inennbers 
of the Standing Ce)mmitte*e woulel be aelviseiry : they shoulel see', discuss, 
anei rcceird their opiuioii iijuui, all epiestions of pedicy, all new schemes 
involving expeneliture above a lixeel limit, and all animal reports upon 
the working of the depart mt'iifs. The member or Minister in charge of 
the departments eemcernejd .shoulel jiroside. 

(c) Efjicf of resolutions. 

It is not proposal that resolutions, wiiether on reserved or trans- 
ferral subjects, should be binding: but the Council will influenoo tlm 
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conduct of all reserved subjects and eUcctively control the policy in all 
transferred subjects. If a member of the Legislative Council wishes 
Government to be constrained to act in a certain way, it will often be open 
to him to bring in a Bill to effect his purpi^sc : and wlien Ministers become, 
as it is intended that they should, accountable to the L(‘gislative Council, 
the Council will have full means of controlling their adminislralionby 
refusing their supjdies or by carrying votes of censure. Subject to the 
sanction of the Governor, the Council will have the power of modifying 
the rines of business: all members will have flic riglit of asking supple- 
mentary questions. 

Division of the fitncttons of (Jovernment. 

It l)cing assumed that the entire field of ]>rovincial administration 
is marked off frcjin that of the Government of India, it is suggested that 
in ea(*h province certain definite subjects should be transferred for the 
pur])ose of administraf ioji b^’ Ministers. All subjects not so transferred 
wxnild remain in the hands of the (Jovernor in Council. The list of trans- 
feri cd subjects V'ould viuy from fa'ovince to [)rovince, and would naturally 
be susce])tiblc to modification at subsequent stages. It is suggested that 
the work of division be done by a Committee similar in composition to 
the one described above, with which it would W'ork in close co-operation, 
since flic extent to which responsibility can be transferred is related 
to the nature and extent of the provincial electorates. Having first 
marked off the field of provincial administration the Committee 
would proceed to determine which of the provincial subjects could 
be transferred. Their guiding principles should bo to include in the 
transferred list those departments which afford most ojiportunity for 
local knowledge and social service, those in which fndiaris have shenvn 
themselves to lie keenly interested, those which stand in most need of 
develoyjinent. Such is the process of division. The Departments natur- 
ally lending themselves to classihcation as transferred subjects arc taxa- 
tion for provincial purposes, local self-government : education : public 
works : agriculture ; excise : and local industries. 

In cases w^here it is subsequently open to doubt in which category 
a subject falls the matter should be considered by the entire Government 
but the final decision should lie definitely with the Governor. 

In cases of matters made over to non-official control, there should 
in emergency be the possibility of re-entry cither to the official executive 
government of the province or to the Government of India. 

Affirmative power of Legislation. 

• 

Assuming that the Legislative Councils have been reconstituted 
with elective majorities, and that the reserved and transferred subjects 
have been duly demarcated, we have now to consider how the executive 
government is to seciue the passage of such legislation as it considers 
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liocosrtiiry for carrying on its business. The King’s Government must 
go on. The })roccss to be followed is this. For the purpose of enabling 
the f>rovijicial (Jovernmejit to eaiTy legislation on reserved subjects it is 
})roposed that the Ifead of the Government should have jiower to certify 
that a [>ai‘t ifuliu' Ibll is "'(‘ssential to the discharge of liis responsibility 
lor th(‘ }K*are or t raiujuillity of tiu* ])rovinee or oj any ])art thereof, or for 
tin; discharge' of his r(*sp«)usibility tor the rt'served su])jec(s.” Siicli a 
e(Ttili<ate \\<m]d not be given Avithout strong re;ison ajid tlie Gouneil 
inigld l)> a majority vot(‘ ](‘(jU(‘st tlie (;overnor to n'fer to the (h)vern- 
ineut ol India, wlios(‘ decision vould be tinal, the (piestic'U whethei* tlie 
Jlill drsdt with a res(‘r\(rl Md)j(‘et, If no reference was m td(‘, or if the 
GovcrntiHMU of India d(‘cid(‘d that the Ihll w'as properly certificated, 
the, Ihll wssdd th(‘n he aiitomat ica,lly n'b'ired to a (h’and Gommittec of 
the J.(‘giNla1 ive Coinu il. 

'lh(‘ (hand Connnittei' h) ev(‘ry C'ouucil \vo\dd comprises 10 to 50 
I)er eoJil. of its strength and would be ebos(‘n for ea(;h Bill, partly l;y ballot 
and partly by nomination. '^1 h(' ({overnor w'oidil hav(' })owt'r to nominate 
a bale majoiity, (*\elnsi\c of hiins(*lt, a.iid of ihc members so nominated, 
not mot(‘ than two-thiixls slioidd be otlieials. d’he eleeted nuaiibers w^ould 
bt' (d(‘cted Hi! hue by the eh'cted members of Goiuicil. The, Bill would be 
debal(‘(l in (.'rand Gommilte(‘, and if pass(‘d by that })()dy, would be 
reportc'd to tin' whole Gouneil, which might discuss, but could not reject 
or aimaid it e\et‘pl oji th(‘ motion of a iiuMuher of th(‘ Fxeciitive (V)imoil. 
Tlie (h)Vcrnor would apjxhnt a time-limit within which a Hill 2 night be 
debat(‘d, a.nd aft(‘r the expiry of the time-limit the Bill would pass" auto- 
inatically. It the Bill w('ie not passed by the Grand (.'ommittee it would 
drop. 


Mixed Legislation. 

Should a Bill on a transterri'd subj(*et trespass on the reserved 
field oi legislation, it sliould l)e open to a member of the Lxocnitive 
Gouned to elialleiige I he Avhole Bill or any clause of it on its first intro- 
<1netion, or any amendment as soon as such amendment is moved, on 
the ground of infringement of tlie reserved sphere. Tiie Bill, clause,’ or 
amendment, would l)e then referred to the Governor, avIio might allow 
It to proceed or certify it, in accordanee with the procedure described 
above. 


The (h)vornor of 
Legislative Council. 


Power of Dissolution. 

a Province should have poAver to dissolve the 


As.sent to Legislation. 

The aMcnt of the Governor, the Governor-General, and the Crown, 
thwngh the Secretary of State, will remain necessary for all provincial 
legislation, whether certified or not. 
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BuDUKT rROrEDT'KE. 

It is suggested that budget procedure be as follows: The pro- 
vincia' budget should be framed by the executive ‘jovermneut as a whole. 
The first charge u])on tlie provincial revenues will bo the contribution to 
the Oovornment of India. Xext will come the sujijily for the reserved 
subjects. So far as the transferred subjt*cts a.re conciTued, the allocation 
of su})ply will be decided by th<* ^linisiers ; and if tlie reveniK' available 
is insidtieient for their needs, the question of additional taxation will bo 
decided by the (tovi^rnor and the Ministers. Tlu' budget will then be 
laid before the ('oiincil, whieli wdl discuss it and vtitti hy resolution. The 
budget would bo altered iii ae<*ordauee with tlie resolutions of the (^)uucil 
except in the following case. If the (‘ouncil reject or modify tlie allot- 
ment. of reserved subjt'cts, it would he in the t Jovernor's power to c{‘rtify 
its necessity, in th(‘ terms mentioned ahov'c' and to insist upon tlie 
retention oi ihe allotment which lu* decda.res essential for the disclmrgo 
of his own rcsjionsibilit i(‘s. 


Safjxuiards. 

A great safeguard to tlie working of the sysfimi is the projiosal 
that a jieriodio Commission shall review proceedings. Both tlie govern- 
ment on one liand and the legislative council on the ot.lier, will (heido 
their course of action in the knowledge that th(‘ir t onduct will in due 
course come under review by a (.ommission. Before this (.Vinimi ’sioi\ 
thert‘ will be an opjiort unity of arguing, on the one liaiid, t.hat llie reserved 
subjects hav(‘ been extravagantly administered, or that the (h)vernor in 
Couiicil has unnecessarily disregarded the wishe.s of tlie Legislative (-ounedi, 
or on tlie otlier hand, that the attitude of the J.«ogisIativo (Council with 
regard to expendilure upon reserved subjects has been so unreasonable 
as to make it unsafe to transfer furtluM' powers. 

It is suggested that ten years aft<*r the meeting of the new (knnicils, 
a Commission should be appointed to review the whole working of these 
institutions in order to determine whether it would be ])ossiblo f.o ini[)rovo 
in any way the existing machinery or to advance further tow’ards the goal 
of comyilete responsible government in any yirovince or yirovinces. This 
CVimmission should be authoritative, deriving its authority from T’arlia- 
ment itself ; and the names of the cornmi.ssioners should be submitted 
by the Secretary of 8t.ate to both Houses for approval. The functions of 
the Commission will, indeed, be of the utmost in^ortance : it will represc it 
a revival of the process by which the affairs of India were subjected to 
periodical examination by investigating bodies appointed witli the 
approval of Parliament. It is proposed that th» further course of consti- 
tutional development in the country shall be investigated at intervals 
of twelve years. 

The Commission should also consider the progress made in admit- 
ting Indians to the higher ranks of the Public Service : the adjustment of 

P ^ 
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the (inancial burden Ijclween the provinces ; the development of educa- 
tif)n : the of local sclf»^overiiiiicrit : the constitution of elec- 

torates : the \v<»rkij)p; of the Iranchise : and siiiiilar matters. 


Dkvklopmknt is 'run Provinces. 

TJie pruposid is tluit as the po]uilar element of the government 
acfiuirc's strength and exj)erienee, subjects will })c taken from the reserved 
list and ph'ued upon tlie transferred list, until at length the reserved 
subjects disa,pf)ear and the goal of e<)ni])lete responsibility is attainod. It 
is suggested that alt(‘r five years from tlie lirst meeting of the new Councils, 
lli(‘ Covernmenl (»t India should hear applications from tlie provincial 
(iovernnuMits or the ])n)viiieial eonncil for the modification of the reserved 
and transle!T(‘(l lists ol the proviive : and that after hearing tihe evidence 
tli<‘y should reeomim nd to the Secretary of Stale such changes as may 
seem desirabk*. 

it is (h>irah](‘ also to eoniplete tlie responsibility of Ministers for 
the transtcFTed sufijeets. It sliould be open for the (.Government of India 
ulieii luNiring sueli applications, to direct that the Ministers salaries, in- 
stf'iid of b(‘ing secured to tliem for their period of ofliee sliould be specifi- 
cally voted ;yea.r by ^('ar by the legislative council ; and it should be oi)en 
to tlie legis!ati\<‘ eouiieil to denuind a resolution that Ministers’ vsalaries 
slimdil be so voted. This would result in the Ministers becoming Ministers 
in the Parlianieiitary sense, dependent upon a majority in the legislature. 


C. — Government of India. 

General. 

Tlic general klea of Ibe ])ro])osals is to create an enlarged legisla- 
tive assembly Mith n elected majority: to reserve to the decision of a 
new Council of State, in wliieli Government will have a bare majority, 
only those measures whieli it must retain jiOM^er to carry in discharge of 
its continued responsibility for the good govoriiment of the land : to 
restrict the official hloc to the smallest dimensions compatible with the 
same principle; to institute a Privj^ CVnineil : and to admit a second 
Indian ^lember into the innermost counsels of the Indian Government. 


Responsibility, 

Pending the developifient of responsible government in the pro- 
vinces, the Government of India must remain responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and saving that responsibility, must retahi indisputable power in 
matters which it judges to be essential to the fulfilment of its obHgations 
for the maintenance of peace, order and good government. 
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The Executive Cou^XIL. 

(fl) General. 

[t is recommended that the existing statutory restrictiozis in 
resncct of the appointment of members should be abolished to give greater 
elasticity in the size of the government and the dLstribution of work. 

(b) Increase in the Indian element. 

It is recommended that another Indian member bo appointed as 
soon as may be. 

The Leoislatihie. 

{a) General 

It is proposed that the strength of the Legislative (V)uucil to be 
known henceforth as the Legislative Assembly of India, should be raised 
to a total strength of about 100 members. Two-thirds of this total 
should be returned by election ; one-third to be nominated by the ({ov- 
ernor General and of tliis third not loss tluin a third again shouUl be 
noii-otKcials reprcsein' iiig minorities or s])ecial interests, such as P]uropcan 
and Indian coitimerce, and the largo landlords. Tlie normal duration of 
an Assembly to be three years. 

(h) Electorates and constituencies. 

Electorates and constituencies for the Indian Legislative Assembly 
should be determined by the same Gommittcc entriistefl with the investi- 
gation of electorates and constituencies for the provincial Councils. 

(c) Nomination of non -official members. 

The power of nomination of non-official members is to be regarded 
as a reserve in the hands of the Governor General enabling him to adjust 
inequalities and supplement defects in representation. Nominations 
should not be made until the results of the elections arc knowji and should 
bo made after informal consultation with the Heads of Provinces. 

(d) Nomination of official members. 

The maximum number of nominated officials will bo two-ninths, 
and it will rest with the Governor General to determine whether he requires 
to appoint up to the maximum. Official members of the Assembly other 
than members of the Executive Government, should be allowed a free 
right of speech and vote except when Government decides their support is 
necessary. 

(e) Special appointments. 

Members of the Assembly, not necessarily elected or non-official, 
may be appointed to positions analogous to those of Parliamentary Under 
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iSccretaries in Kn^land. The President of the Legislative Assembly should 
be nominated by tlic f Governor (General. 

Affirmativk PowKii OF Leotsi.ation. 

{a) The Couhcil of State. 

During the transitional i)eriod, the ca[)acity of llio (h)verninent of 
India to obtain its will in essential matters necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the land is to he secured by the creation of a second chamber 
km>wn as the Council of State, which shall take its ])art in ordinary legis- 
lative business and shall be the linal legislative authoiity in matters 
which the (Jovernment regards as essential. The o]>jeot is to make assent 
by both bodies tin normal condition (»f legislation; but to establish the 
})rinei|)le that in the case of l(‘gislaliou certified by the ({overnor-Ceneral 
as eSvsential to the interests of ]»ea(‘e, order and good government, the will 
of the Council of State sliould ))re\ail. 

(h) of the ('ofmcil of State. 

The (Vnincil of State is to he eomf)osed of 50 members cxelusiv© 
(d' the (h)\erni>r (Jeneial who would be President. Not more than 25 
members including the niembersof Die FAecutive C'ouncil w^ould be officials 
and four W'ould be non -officials nominaU<l ])\ the Cov(Tnor Ceneral, 
There would be 21 elect (*d memb<Ts returju'd b,\ non-oflicial members of 
the jiroviricia-l legislatne council, each c<'unc»l rc'furning two members 
with the exceplion of Purina, the Central lVo\inces and Assam which 
w'oukl return one member each. The remaining 0 elect etl members aro 
lo supplement the representation of the IMuhainmadans and the landed 
classes and to provide for the repn'sentation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce. 'The C^uincil of State is to possess senatorial character and the 
(jualilieations of ^ andidates for election should be so framed as to secure 
men of the status ind position worthy of the dignity of a revising cham- 
ber. Five years would be the normal duration of a Council (f State. 

Legislative Procedt ii e. 

(a) Oovennneut /bVAv. 

Ordinarily a Coveriiment Pill would be introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly and aftQV being carried through the usual stages there 
would go to the C^ouneil of State. If there amended in a w^ay wdiich the 
Assembly is not willing to accept it would be referred to a joint session 
of both houses by wlios® decision its fate would be decided. But if the 
amoiulments introduced by the Council of State were in the view of Cov- 
ernment essential to the purpose for which the Bill w^as originally intro- 
duced, the Governor General in Council would certify them to be essential 
to the interest of peace, order or good government. The Assembly 
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would then have no power to reject or modify the amendments nor 
would they be open to revision by a joint session. 

(b) Private members' Bills. 

A private Member’s Bill would be introduced into whichever of 
the two houses the mover sat, and after passing through the usual stages 
would be taken to the other cliambcr, and carried through that. In the 
case of a difference of opinion, the Bill w^ould be submitted to a joint 
session, by which its final fate would be determined. But if the (lovernor 
General in Council were prepared to give a certificate in the terms already 
stated that the form of the Bill was prejudicial to ])eaco, order, and good 
government, the Bill would go, or go back, to the (.'ouncil of State, and 
only become law in the form there finally given to it.. 

(c) Geiieral Prineijiles of legislative yroccditre. 

The general principles of the legislative })roccdnro pro])Oscd are 
that, in the case of all save certificated legislation, the will of the non- 
oflicial members of both chambers taken together should f)revail, while 
in the case of certilicated legislation, the (Vnincil of State should be the 
final authority. 

{(1) Power of Dissolution and of Assent, Disallowance, etc. 

The Governor General should have power at any time to dissolve 
the Legislative Asscrnbty, the Council of State or both bodies. The 
Governor General and the Secretary of State naturally retain their exist- 
ing powers of assent, reservation and disallow^ance to all Acts of tl»c Indian 
legislature. 

(e) Fiscal legislation. 

Fiscal legislation wdll be subject ti) the ])rocedure recommended in 
respect of Government Bills. The budget will be introduced into the 
Assembly, but the Assembly' will not vote it. ResolutioTis upon budget 
matters and upon all other questions whether moved in the Assembly or 
in the Council of State will continue to be vxlvisory in character. 

(/) Standing Committees. 

Standing Committees, drawn jointly from the Assembly and from 
the Council of State, should play, so far as possible under the circum- 
stances, a similar part to that suggested in the case of the Standing Com- 
mittees in the provincial legislatures. 

(g) Questions. 

Any member of either House might be entitled to ask supple- 
mentary questions. The Governor General should not disallow a question 
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on the ground that it cannot be answered consistently with the public 
interest, but ])owec is still to be retained to disallow a question on the 
ground that the putting of it is inconsistent with the public interest. 

The Privy Council. 

His Majesty may Ije asked to be pleased to approve the institu- 
tion of a J^rivy (’ouncil in India. A])pointmcnls to be made by His 
Majesty for life ; and such appointments to be confined to those, whether 
odicials or non-oflieials, from Jhitish India and from the Native States, 
who had w(jn real distinction, or oocujMcd the higher offices. The Privy 
Coniioirs ortice would be to advise the (tov'ornor (.General when he saw fit 
to consult it, on matters of policy and administration. 

Future Progress. 

Equally with the Provincial Machinery the Central Machinery 
will be subjected to periodical revision by the Commission approved by 
Parliament. 

L).— The India Office. 

Gi ncral. 

Since ITis ^Majesty’s (Jovernment have declared their policy of 
developing responsible institutions in India, Parliament must be asked 
to set eertaiii bounds to its own responsibilit}^ for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. 

(a) In f ran. 'if and nnilfrrs. 

It sliould be laid dow'n broadly tJiat in res])ect of all matters in 
which responsibility is entrusted to representative bodies in India, Par- 
liament must be pre^iared to forego the exercise of its owm powers of 
control, and this ju'oeess must continue as responsibility in tlie provinces, 
and eventually in the (Government of India itself, gradually developcs. 
Parliament cannot r.Main the control of matters w^hicli it has deliberately 
delegated to representative bodies in India. 

{b) In reserved mafters. 

While in reserved subjects there cannot bo any abandonment by 
Parliament of ultimate |X)WTrs of control, there should be such delegation 
of financial and administrative authority as will leave the Government of 
India free, and enable it to leave the provincial Governments free, to 
W'ork with the expalition that is desirable. A wider discretion should be 
left to the Governor (General in Council ; and certain matters now referred 
home for sanction might in future merely be referred to the Secretary of 
St«ate for information. It is hoped that Parliament will authorise the 
Secretary of State to divest himself of the control over the Government 
of India in certain matters, even though theoc continue to be the concern 
of official governments. 
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Organization of the India Office. 

A Coinniittee should be appointed forthwith to reconsider tlio 
or<rariization of the India Office, with a view to providing]; for the material 
alteration of functions involved by these proposals, and for the More 
rapid discharge of its business. 

Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State’s salary should be defrayed from home 
revenues and voted annually. This would enable any live (piestioiis of 
Indian administration to be discussed by the House of Commons in Com- 
mittee of Siijiply. 


Select Committee. 

Tn order to provide for mformed criticism and discussion of ques- 
tions connected with India, it is proposed that the House of Cbmmons 
should be asked to ajipoint a Select Committee on Indian affairs. It 
would inform itseK upon Indian questions, and report to the House before 
the annual debate on tlie Indian estimates. By meins of interrogations 
of the Secretary of State and requisitions for papers the members of the 
Committee would kcejj themselves informed on Indian affairs and to 
them Indian Bills might bo referred upon second reading. 


E. — The Indian States. 

OeMcral. 

In view of the fact that the contemplated constitutional changes 
in British India may react in an important manner on the Indian States 
it is necessary to assure the Princes, in the fullest and freest manner, that 
no constitutional changes which may take ])lace will impair the rights, 
dignities and privileges secured to them by treaties, sanads and engage- 
ments, or by established practice. Further all important States should 
be placed in direct communication with the Central Government as an 
aid to good understanding and the speedy conduct of business. 


The Council of Prin^jes. 

(a) Functions, etc. 

It is recommended that a Council of Princl^s be called into exist- 
ence as a permanent consultative body, ordinarily meeting once a year 
to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, who should be President, 
The opinion of such a body would be of the utmost value upon questions 
affecting the States generally or British India and the States in common. 
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(/>) Shiudiiif/ Committee of the CoiniciL 

The (‘ounoil of rriuocs should be invited aniuuilly to appoint a 
small Standing ( ommittoe to which the Viceroy or the Political Depart- 
ment inif^ht refer matters of custom and usage aflccting the States. 

(Commissions of enquiry. 

Should dispute arise between two or more States, or betw^cen a 
State Juul (il(»v<‘ninient , the \'ieeroy might ap])oint a Commission of 
(“mjuir> to report up(UJ the matt<‘r in dispute. Such a (Commission might 
be (MJinposed r)f a judieijil olhc(“r ol rank not less than a High Court Judge, 
aud one nomirur of eaeli oi the parties concerned. 

In th(‘ ease of misconduct, matters might bo referred by the 
V iceroy to a Comiiiission a])pointed to advise him. Such a (V)mmission 
should ()rdinari)y consist of tive members, including a High Court Judge, 
and tM'o Ruling Crinces. 


•Joint Deliberations. 

With the establishment ol a (Council of Princes, of a (^ouncil of 
Sta1(\ and ot a Ihivy Council, the machinery Mill exist for bringing the 
senatoria.1 ins( ituthms of P»ritish India more closely into toucliwith Rulers 
of (he Indian State's. 'Tlu' Vh'ceioy, M'hen he thouglit tit, might arrange for 
je)int eleliberation and discussion betM^een the (Council of v^tate and the 
(Council of Ih'inces, and might invite members of the CVnineil of Princes 
to serve on Commit tc'cs of the Privy Council. 

P.—VuE Public Services. 

GeneraL 

The i)olicy of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the ndministrati- n was })l{iced in the forefront of the announcement of 
August 20. The characteristics vhich have enabled the services to confer 
benelits upon India in the past, mu.st be adeijuatcly maintained in the 
future ; and the s.dution lies in recruiting year by year such a number of 
Indians as the existing members of the services will be able to train in 
an adequate manner and inspire ^yiih the spirit of the whole. 

Api)ointments are to be made to all branches of the public service 
M'ithoiit racial distinction.^ 

For all jniblie services, for which there is a system of recruitment 
ill Kngland open to Indiams and Eurojieans alike, there must be a system 
of appointment in India. * 


The Civil Service. 

It is suggested that ihirty-three per cent, of the superior posts 
should be recruited for in India, and that this percentage should be 
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increased by one and a half per cent, annually, until the j)eric>dic commis- 
sion is appomted which will re-examine the whole subject. A re-adjust- 
ment of the rates of pay and pension is recommended. 

0th K ii Skrvices. 

There should be a fixed percentage increasing annual iy of recruit- 
ment in India, ^fhis j^ercentage will not be uniform tor all s rvi(*es as 
the particular ligurcs must dejiend upon their distinctive char cteristics 
and functions. As hi the ease of the Civil Service, a r(‘-adjustmenl of the 
rates of ])ay and pension is recommended. 

The Army. 

The granting of a considerable number of King's Commissions to 
Indians is recommend(‘d. Race should no more constitute a bar to ])ro- 
motions in the Army than it docs in the Civil Service. 

(}. — Inoi^striks and Tariffs. 

Tlie proposals lay stress upon the necessity for Covernment action 
in develo])ing the resources of tiie country, and for th(' recognition 
by Covernment of the necessity for a forward industrial polic}". The 
extent and form of State assistance will doubtless be d(*termined by tJio 
reformt'd (Governments of the future, having the advic(‘ of the Industrial 
Commission before tluan, and with due reference to Imperial hiterests. 


If. — ( 'ONC’Li; DIN f J N OTE . 

The general principle kept in mind in framing these proposals has 
been the progressive realisation of responsible government. The arrange- 
ments contemplated by these proposals are admittedly transitional. They 
are to be open to revision. The proposals themselves are tentative. They 
are now open to discussion. 



APPENDIX 111. 

The Indian Industrial Commission. 

Its Report Summarised. 

Tho Koport of the Industrial Commission, which lias been sitting for 
till' Ia.st fMo years nnde'' the (chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I., 
has hotui issued. Before summarising the Report it is important to 
note that tlui eonstructive ]>roposals depend on the acceptance of two 
prinei})Ies : — (1) that in future (iovermnent must play an active part in 
the industrial develojiment ol the country, with the aim t)f making India 
more self-(‘ontained in r(‘S))ect of men and material, and (2) that it is 
iinpossiblo lor («ovornmeut to undertake that part, iinleswS jirovided with 
ade(piate administrative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific 
and technical advice, 

Hith these principles in mind, it will be couvciiient first to glance at 
tho atlininistrative maeliincry which tho Commission proposes and then 
to examine the work which it is intended to do. The adminislrativo 
proposals include tho creation of Imperial and Provincial departments of 
industries and of an Imperial fndustrial Service. Tho Imperial depart- 
ment would be ill charge of a member of the Viceroy’s blxecutive Council, 
assisted by a Board of three members entitleil the Indian Industrie^ 
Board, and be responsible for the industrial policy of (h>vernment and the 
inauguration and carrying out of a uniform ])rograninio of industrial de- 
\elopmcnt througi.out the country. The actual administrative work 
w\udd he almost entirely decentralised and would devolve on Local Gov- 
ernments, The performance of these duties w^ould necessitate the employ- 
ment of a large staff of officers whose qualifications would primarily 
depend upon a know ledge of mechanical engineering ; and the formation 
of an Inqierial Industrial Service is suggested in order to safeguard Gov- 
ernment against the dangers and difficulties of casual recruiting. This 
service w’ould consist mainly of mechanical engineers and engineerino’ 
twhnologists, tho majority of wliom would be employed under tiie LocfU 
Govennnents. The headquarters of the Department and of the Board 
should be with the Government of India. 

The proviiicial deparfments w'ould be administered by Directors of 
Industries, assisted by specialists and technical advisers who would usually 
be seconded from imperial services for work under the Local Government 
A provmcial Director would thus be able to develop the industries of his 
province with the help of competent engineers and scientists. He would 

f ( 208 ) 
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be advised a provincial Board of Industries, comj)Osed mainly of non- 
officials ; and he should hold the post of a Secretary to Government to 
secure expeditious and effective despatch of work. 

It now remains to consider the work which this organisatic n is to 
carry out and the conditions of India wdiich render essential a j)oli' y of 
active intervention on the part of Government in the iiulustrial affairs of 
the country. The tir&t chapters of the Re})ort deal with India as an indus- 
trial country, her present position and her })otentialilies. Tliey show how 
little the march of modern industry has affected the great bulk of the 
Indian population, which remains engrossed in agriculture, winning a 
bare subsistence from the soil bj' antiquated methods of cultivali(,»i. 
Such changes as have been wTought in rural areas are tlic effects of c'cojio- 
mic rather than of industrial evolution. Jn certain cejitres the j)r(>gress 
of W'estern industrial methods is discernible ; and a number of these are 
described in order to prc'sent a }>icture of the conditions under wliich 
industries are earriedi on, attention being drawn to the shortage and to 
the general inefficiency of Indian labour and to the lack of an indigenous 
supervising agency. Proposals are imule for the better exploitation of 
tin' forests and tisheries. In discussing the induslrial deliciencies of 
India, the Report sliuws how' uiK'cpial the development of our industrial 
syst(‘m has beeji. JMoney has been invested in commerce rather than 
industries, aud only those industries have been taken u]) whi( h appcare^l 
to offer safe and easy profits. Previous to the Avar, too reiwly reliance 
was })lac.ed on imports from overseas, and this habit Avas fostered by the 
Government practice of purchasing stores in England. India produces 
nearly all the raw' miderials necessary for the rcquiremt'iits of a modern 
community ; but is unable to manufacture many of the articles and 
materials essential alike in times of peace and Avar. For instance, her 
great textile industries are dependent upcni supplies of imported machinery 
and Avoukl ha\'e to shut dowm if command of the seas Avero lost. It is 
vital, therefore, for Government to ensure the establishment in India of 
those industries w'hose absence exposes us tc» gi’aA^e danger in event of 
war. Ilie Rci)ort advocates tlie introduction of modern methods of agri- 
culture, and in particular of labour-saving machinery. Greater efficiency 
in cultivation and in preparing produce for the market would follow, 
labour noAV w^astefully employed would be set free for industries, and the 
establishment of shops for the manufacture and repair of machinery would 
lead to the growth of a huge engineering industry. After examining the 
resources for generating power, the Report says the coal of India is 
generally of a poor quality and the radius within which it can be economi- 
cally used is accordingly limited. Moreover, the extension of metal- 
lurgical industries already started involves a severe attack on our visible 
supplies of coking coal. The Commission recommends a special survey 
of the coal position in India. The oil fields of Burma are being rapidly 
drained and no others of equal value have been proved. Wind power is 
too intermittent for industrial use. Attention should be directed to more 
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oc‘oi If) mice'll mctliods of wood fiiol, and new materials for industrial 

alcohol shoidd be invcsli<.niied. The harnessing of water power appears, 
howf'ver, alToid a uifire reliable source of energy, especially with a view 
to tlic d(‘vclopmeut f)f 1 h(‘riuo-cleetrie industries; and (h)vernmcnt is 
iirgoitly enjni]i(‘d 1o undertake a hydrngra{)hic survey in order to deter- 
iniiu' the ])la(•(^s wl)ich olfer possil)ilitif\s for the establishment of hydro- 
elect ric installations. 

Tin* iK'xt chapters vleal with *' 'riic Indian in fndustrics.” 'I'hey dis- 
cuss measurf's (h'si^'iK'd to improve tlie eniciency f)f the Indian artisan 
and to encouragf‘ tli(‘ (‘fhieale<l Indian to take part in industrial eJiter- 
])ris<‘. It is shown that the relativ<5 lowJu;ss fd' wages paid to Indian 
lal)our is coimtf'r-balamM'd by t he comparative ineflifUfuicy of tlic indivi- 
dual IndiMii workitwin. The Commission a.ssigns tlirf'c causes for this 
inelliciem V, r/,;., lh(‘ ahs(‘ju*(‘ of education, the j)revailing low standard of 
CM)n)Iort juid 1 Ik* ellVcts of prc'vcsit ihle disease. The ( Commission (Expresses 
itself in fa.vour oi nni^<‘rsal piimarv (‘dneation, hnl, eoiisiders that it would 
be unfair and nnjnst to impose upon employers this duty, whieli devolves 
ratlu'r ujxai tin* State aud local autbof iti(*s. But education of a technical 
kind is also la'cpiircd, and tlu* method of ijistinct ion to be followexl will 
vary for wt)rkers in organised aud for work(*rs in cottage imlustides, tlio 
latter of wiiofn, it may be remarked, eonsideral)lv exceed the former in 
numbers. hv)r eotlagf* indusiri<‘s tin* Commission proposes an ellieiont 
sYstf'in of education in industrial scJiools administer(*d by lioad masters 
ivitli practical knoi\Icdg<‘ of the indust ri(‘S taught, and controlled by the 
l)e]>artments of Industries. The extension of marketing facilities must 
go hand in hand with the teacliiiig of improved proc^esses. In the case of 
organised industries meehauieal eiigiueeriiig is taken as a typical instance, 
aud the ju’oposals include the establishment of a system of organised 
apj^renticeshi]) for a period of four or live ytnirs, with practical training 
ill the Nvorkshops and theoretical instruction in attached teaching in- 
stitutions. 

The Comnii.s.sion places bettor housing in the forefront of its recom- 
mendations t o raise t ho standard of comfort of the Fiidian art isan. Subject 
to certain sah'guards, (lovornmont should use its powers uiidor the Land 
Acquisition Act to acquire sites for industrial dwellings, and land so 
acquired should be h Msed to employers on easy terms. Special remedies 
are proposed in the case of Bombay, where the problems of congestion 
are unicpie. General mcivsnros of vclfaro work among factory employes 
are also suggested, and special at tention should be paid to the inqirove- 
ment of public licaltli. The elimination of such diseases as hookworm, 
and malaria, which are prevalent almost everywhere in India, would add 
enormously to the productive capacity of the Indian labourer. 

The general aversion from industrial pursuits of the educated Indian 
is ascribed to hereditary predisposition accentuated by an unpractical 
system of education. A complete revolution in the existing methods of 
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tTHiining is proposed. For manipulative industries, such as inochanical 
engineering, an apprenticeship system similar to that suggested for 
artisans should bo adopted. Idie youth who asjiires to become a 
foreman or an engineer, must learn to take off his coat at the start- and 
should servo a term of a])prentieoship in the workshopvs, su])plemei'J»'d by 
courses of theoretical instruction. At the conclusion of this ]u>ri()d of 
training he may be allowed to sjiecialise in ])artieukir subjects. For non- 
manipulative or operative industries, ou the other hand, the leacliiug 
insiitution should ho the main training ground, though practical experi- 
ence is also necessary. Spo(‘ial projiosals are made for commm’ci d and 
mining cd neat ion ; and the future estahlisliment. of two inijicrial (‘olleg* s 
is adumbrated, one for the highest grade of eiigiii(M*ring and the other 
for metallurgy. To ensure the maiuteuanc.e of e1os(‘, ndatious lietween 
th(^ training institutions and the world of imluslry, tlu^ g(‘nt‘ral control of 
tocluiieal education should be tnuisferrcd to the l)ej)art merit of Industries. 

The remaining clia])ters of the Rojiort deal more speeitically witli 
Government intervention in industries. ( Jovoiainumt clung long to the 
tradition of lais^nz faire in industrial mattiu's; hut when in reermt- years 
it attempted to play a more active part in industrial dovc^lopmout-, its 
cflorts were rendered tutile by the absence of seiimtilic*. and tiiehnieal advice 
to assist it in estimating the value of indus1i*ial projiositions and by tlio 
lack of any suitable agency to carry out approved proposals. ''J'o remedy 
the first of those defects, a reorganization of the existing scieiitilie services 
is advo<;ated, in such a way as to unite in imjierial services, classilied 
according to science subjects, all the scattered workers now engaged in 
the provinces on isolated tasks. Rules are suggested to govern the 
relations belwocri the members of those services and jirivato industrialists 
seeking advice. The situation of research instit-ulos and llio conditions 
and terms of omjiloy merit of those services are rjuestions for the doci.sion 
of which the Commission considers that the appointment of a special 
committee is necessary. 

The administrative machinery with which (Jovornmont must be erpiip- 
ped and some of the functions which that niachincr\^ will enable it to per- 
form have already been described; but tlicie are many other directions 
in which the development of industries can bo stimulated. Usoful and 
up-to-date information on commercial and industrial matters is essential 
both for Government and for private merchants and industrialists. A 
scheme is propounded for collecting such information and for making it 
available to the public through officers of the J)epartment of rndustries. 
The purchase of Government stores in the past has been conducted in 
such a way as to handicap Indian manufacturers in competing for orders 
and to retard industrial development in India. The Commission proposes 
that the Department of Industries should be in charge of this work and 
that orders should not bo placed with the Stores Department of the India 
Office until the manufacturing capabilities of India have first been 
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exhausted A chapter is concerned with the law of land acquisition and 
(iiiunciatos principles in accordance with wliich Government might com- 
pulsorily acquire sites for industrial undertakings ; in another, the various 
methods by which Government might render direct technical aid to in- 
dustries are explained. The Commission considers that ordinarily 
Government itself should undertake manufacturing operations only for 
the production of lethal munitions. The administration of the Boiler 
Acts, the Mining Rules and the Electricity Act, the employment of jail 
labour, the prevcintiou of adulteration, patents and the registration of 
business names, of trade marks and of partnerships, are matters which 
are H])e(ntically dealt with. In the opinion of the Commission the com- 
])ulsory r(jgis1 ration of partnershi])s is practicable, and the question should 
bo examined by Governinont \\ith a viow^ to legislation. 

Industrial co-operation is discussed with jcforenco to small and cottage 
iiulustri(is ; and the vexed question of tlie ellocts of railway rates on 
industries is considered. 'Fhc Commission thinks that reduced rates to 
and from ports have beem j)rojudicial to industrial development and that 
position re(|vures careful exaauiiiation witli a view to the removal of 
existing aaiomali(\s. lu particular it should be possible to increase the 
rates on raw produce for export and on im])orts otluw than m«achinory 
and stores for itidusirial use. 1'hc addition ot a commercial member to 
the Railway Hoard and the hotter roprescnto,tion of commercial and 
industrial interests at the Railway Conforonco would help to secure a 
more equable system of rating. 1'ho improvement of waterways and the 
formation of a Watcu’ways Trust at Calcutta are also ])roposod. 

Tlio Commission lays emphasis on tin? disorganisation of Indian capital 
and its shyness in coming forward for industrial d(ivclopment. There is 
no lack of money in the country, yet the industrialist cannot obtain the 
use of it cxoe])t on terms so exorbitant as to devour a largo part of his 
prolits. There is a crying necessity for the extension of banking facilities 
in tlio iiiofussil. Ti'e C^oinmission is disposed to favour the establishment 
of an industrial hank or banks ; but it considers that the appointment of 
an expert eommittco is necessary to deal with this subject and asks Gov- 
ernment to take action at an early date. As an ‘ interim ’ measure, a 
scheme is propounded for the provision of current finance to middle-class 
industrialists, by wdiich the banks would open cash credits in favour of 
applicants approved by the Department of Industries on the guarantee 
of Government. Various other methods of financial assistance by 
Government are suggested, in particular the provision of plant for small 
and cottage industries on tho hire-purchase system. 

To sum up, the Com](jiission finds that India is a country rich in raw 
materials and in industrial possibilities, but poor in manufacturing accom- 
plishment. The deficiencies in her industrial system are such as to render 
her liable to foreign penetration in time of peace and to serious dangers 
in time of war. Her labour is inefficient, but for this reason capable of 
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vast improvement. Sbe relies almost entirely on foreign soiir(*os for fore- 
men and supervisors ; and \\q.y inlcllujentsia Iiavo yet lo dcvelopo a right 
tradition of indiisf rialisni. Her stores of money lie inert and idle. The 
necessity of securing the economic safety of the country and the inability 
of the j)eoplc to s(*curo it without the co-operation and stimula^'oii of 
(Government impose, therefore, on (Government a })olicy of energetic inter- 
vention in industrial affairs ; and to discharge tlio multifarious activities 
which this policy demands, (Government must bo j)r()vided with a suitablo 
industrial equipment in the form of imperial and provincial doi)art'.iieiits of 
Industries. 

The recurring cost of the proposals is estimated at £570, (X)0 ; tiiey 
involve a capital expenditure of £1 million, mainly on educational 
institutions, and a further capital outlay of £444, (XK) is antieipatctl 
for future devclopinciils. '^riio Commission considers Uiat this expendi- 
ture may be worked up lo at the cud of a period of 7 years. 
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